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CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


OBJECTS. 


The  Society  sball  be  called  *•  The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science."  The  objects  of  the  Association  are,  by 
periodical  and  migratory  meetings*  to  promote  intercourse  between 
those  who  are  cultivating  science  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  to  give  a  stronger  and  more  general  impulse,  and  a  more 
systematic  direction  to  scientific  research  in  our  country ;  and  to 
procure  for  the  labors  of  scientific  men,  increased  &cilities  and  a 
wider  usefulness. 

RULE& 

ifRTyraiemL 

Rule  1.  Those  persons  whose  names  have  been  already  enrolled 
in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  all  those  who 
have  been  invited  to  attend  the  meetings,  shall  be  considered  mem- 
bers, on  subscribing  to  these  rules. 

RuLK  2.  Membersof  scientific  societies,  or  learned  bodies,  having 
in  view  any  of  the  objects  of  this  Society,  and  publishing  transactions, 
shall  likewise  be  considered  members,  on  subscribing  to  these  rules. 

Rule  3.  Collegiate  professors  of  natural  history,  physics,  che- 
mistry, mathematics,  and  political  economy,  and  of  the  theoretical 
and  applied  sciences  generally  :  also,  civil  engineers  and  architects 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  construction  or  superintendence  of 
public  works,  may  become  members,  on  subscribing  to  these  rules. 

Rule  4.  Persons  not  embraced  in  the  above  provisions,  may  be- 
come members  of  the  Association,  upon  nomination  by  the  standing 
committee,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present 

OFFIGEBS. 

Rule  5.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  president, 
secretary,  and  a  treasurer;  who  s^iall  be  elected  at  each  annual 
meeting,  for  the  meeting  of  the  ensuing  year. 
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MEETINOS. 

Rule  6.  The  Association  shall  meet  annually,  for  one  week  or 
longer,  the  time  and  place  of  eadi  meeting  being  determined  by  a 
vote  of  the  Association  at  the  previous  meeting ;  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  it  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  officers  and  the  local  committee. 

8TANDINO  COMMITTEE. 

Rule  7.  There  shall  be  a  standing  committee,  to  consist  of  the 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  Association ;  the  officers 
of  the  preceding  year ;  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the  Sections, 
after  these  shall  have  been  organized ;  and  six  other  members  pre- 
sent, who  shall  have  attended  any  of  the  previous  meetings  :  to  be 
elected  by  ballot. 

Rule  8.  The  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  manage  the 
general  business  of  the  Association,  shall  sit  during  the  meeting,  and 
at  any  time  in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  next  meeting,  as  the 
interests  of  the  Association  may  require.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of 
this  committee  to  nominate  the  general  officers  of  the  Association 
for  the  following  year,  and  persons  for  admission  to  membership. 

SECTIONS. 

Rule  9.  The  standing  committee  shall  organize  the  Society  into 
sections,  permitting  the  number  and  scope  of  these  sections  to  vary 
in  conformity  to  the  wishes  and  the  scientific  business  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Rule  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committee,  if,  at  any 
time,  two  or  more  sections,  induced  by  a  deficiency  of  scientific 
communications,  or  by  other  reasons,  request  to  be  united  into  one ; 
or  if  at  any  time  a  single  section,  overloaded  with  business,  asks  to 
be  subdivided,  to  effect  the  change,  and  generally  to  readjust  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Association,  wheiiever,  upon  due  representation, 
it  promises  to  expedite  the  proceedings,  and  advance  the  purposes 
of  the  meeting. 

SECTIONAL  OOMMTTTEES  AND  0FFIGEB8. 

Rule  11.  Each  Section  shall  appoint  its  own  chairman  and  secre- 
tary of  the  meeting ;  and  it  shall  likewise  have  a  standing  committee, 
of  such  size  as  the  Section  may  prefer.  The  secretaries  of  the  sec- 
tions may  appoint  assistants,  whenever,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  it  becomes  expedient. 
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RuLK  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committee  of  each 
Section,  assisted  by  the  chairman,  to  arrange  and  direct  the  pro- 
ceedings in  their  Section,-  to  ascertain  what  written  and  oral  com- 
munications are  offered,  and,  for  the  better  forwarding  the  business, 
to  assign  the  order  in  which  these  communications  shall  appear,  and 
the  amount  of  time  which  each  shall  occupy ;  and  it  shall  be>  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  to  enforce  these  decisions  of  the  committee. 

These  sectional  committees  shall  likewise  recommend  subjects  for 
systematic  investigation,  by  membei-s  willing  to  undertake  the  re- 
searches, and  present  their  results  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  committees  shall  likewise  recommend  reports  on  particular 
topics  and  departments  of  science,  to  be  drawn  up  as  occasion  per- 
mits, by  competent  persons,  and  presented  at  subsequent  annual 
meetings. 

REPORTS  OP  PROCEEDINOB. 

Rule  13.  Whenever  practicable,  the  proceedings  shall  be  re- 
ported by  professional  reporters  or  stenographers,  whose  reports  are 
to  be  revised  by  the  secretaries  before  they  appear  in  print. 

PAPERS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Rule  14.  The  author  of  any  paper  or  communication  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  retain  his  right  of  property  therein,  provided  he  declares 
such  to  be  his  wish  before  presenting  it  to  the  Society. 

GENERAL  AND  EYENINO  MEETINOS. 

Rule  15.  At  least  three  evenings  of  the  week  shaU  be  reserved 
for  general  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  the  standing  committee 
shall  appoint  these  and  any  other  general  meetings  which  the  objects 
and  interests  of  the  Association  may  call  for. 

These  general  meetings  may,  when  convened  for  that  purpose, 
give  their  attention  to  any  topics  of  science  which  would  otherwise 
come  before  the  Sections ;  and  thus  all  the  Sections  may,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  reunite  themselves  to  hear  and  consider  any  com- 
munications, or  transact  any  business. 

It  shall  be  a  part  of  the  business  of  these  General  Meetings,  to 
receive  the  Address  of  the  President  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting ; 
to  hear  such  reports  on  scientific  subjects,  as,  from  their  general 
Importance  and  interest,  the  standing  committee  shall  select  :  also 
to  receive  from  the  chairmen  of  the  Sections,  abstracts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  respective  Sections  ;  and  to  listen  to  communica^ 
tions  and  lectures  explanatory  of  new  and  important  discoveries  and 
researches  in  science,  and  new  inventions  and  processes  in  the  arts. 
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OBDEfi  OF  PB0GEEDINQ8  m  OBGANIZINO  A  ICEETINO. 

Rule  16.  The  Association  shall  be  organized  by  the  President  of 
the  preceding  Annual  Meeting.  The  question  of  the  most  eligible 
distribution  of  the  Society  into  sections  shall  then  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Association ;  when,  a  sufficient  expression  of  opinion 
being  procured,  the  meeting  may  adjourn ;  and  the  standing  com- 
mittee shall  immediately  proceed  to  divide  the  Association  into  sec- 
tions, and  to  allot  to  the  sections  their  general  places  of  meeting. 
The  Sections  may  then  organize  by  electing  their  officers,  and  pro- 
ceed to  transact  scientific  and  other  business. 

LOCAL  OOMMrrrEE. 

Rule  17.  The  standing  committee  shall  appoint  a  local  committee 
from  among  members  residing  at  or  near  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  ensuing  year ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  committee, 
assisted  by  the  officers,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

BUB8CBIFTION8. 

Rule  18.  The  amount  of  the  annual  subscription  of  each  member 
of  the  Association  shall  be  two  dollars ;  and  one  dollar  in  addition 
shall  entitle  him  to  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting. 
The  members  attending  an  annual  meeting  shall  pay,  on  registering 
their  names,  an  additional  assessment  of dollars.  These  sub- 
scriptions to  be  received  by  the  treasurer  or  secretary. 

Rule  19.  The  names  of  all  persons  two  years  and  more  in  arrears 
for  annual  dues,  shall  be  erased  from  the  list  of  members ;  provided 
that  two  notices  of  indebtedness,  at  an  interval  of  at  least  three 
months,  shall  have  previously  been  given. 

AOOOUNTB. 

Rule  20.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  shall  be  audited  an- 
nually, by  auditors  appointed  at  each  meeting. 

ALTEBATIONS  OP  THB  CONSTITUTION. 

Rule  21.  No  article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  altered  or 
amended,  without  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  the  members 
present,  nor  unless  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  or  alteration 
shall  have  been  given  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting. 
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RESOLUTIONS  AND  ENACTMENTS 

or  ▲  nBHAXBHT  AXD  rMMPBOIITS  OBAEAOfIBB, 

PASSED  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  SIXTH  MEETING. 


Resolved,  That  copies  or  abstracts  of  all  communications  made, 
either  to  the  General  Association  or  to  the  sections,  must  be  furnished 
by  the  authors ;  otherwise  only  the  titles  shall  appear  in  the  pub- 
lished proceedings.  (Proceedings I%rsi MeeUnff,  1848,  p.  183.) 

Resolved,  That  1000  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
be  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  publication. 

(JProceetUngs  First  MeHing,  1848,  p.  133.) 

Resolved,  That  a  manual  or  manuals  of  scientific  observation  and 
research,  especially  adapted  to  ihe  use  of  the  American  inquirer, 
comprising  directions  for  properly  observing  phenomena  in  every 
department  of  physical  science,  and  for  making  collections  in  natural 
history,  etc.,  whether  on  land  or  at  sea,  is  much  needed  at  the  present 
time ;  and  that  such  a  publication,  placed  in  the  hands  of  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  would  greatly  tend  to  develop  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  extended  country,  and  to  the  general  advancement 
of  science. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  cordially  recommends  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  under- 
take the  preparation  of  such  a  volume,  under  the  editorial  superin- 
tendence of  its  Secretary,  to  be  published  in  its  series  of  reports. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  will  cordially  codperate  in  the 
production  of  such  a  manual  or  manuals,  in  whatever  manner  may 
be  best  adapted  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 

(Froeeedinffs  Second  Meeting,  1849,  pp,  273,  851.) 
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Resolved^  Tbat  no  paper  be  read  before  tbe  future  meetings  of 
the  Association,  unless  an  abstract  of  it  has  previously  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  all  books,  charts,  maps,  and  specimens, 
which  may  be  presented  to  the  Association,  shall  be  given  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  (Proceedingt  Second  Meeting,  1849,  p,  272.) 

Reeolvedf  That  a  secretary  be  appointed,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
&r  the  term  of  three  years,  and  shall  have  a  salary  of  $300  per 
annum,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  compile  for  publication  all 
proceedings  or  transactions  of  the  Association,  to  superintend  the 
publication  of  the  same,  and  to  conduct  the  correspondence ;  the 
title  of  said  officer  to  be  that  of  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Ame- 
rican Association.  (  Proeeedingt  Fourth  Meeting,  1860,  p.  16.) 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  have  power  to  fix  the 
duties  of  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  this  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  Permanent  Secretary  be  a  member,  ex  officio, 
of  the  standing  committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  Permanent  Secretary  be  instructed  to  erase 
from  the  list  of  members  of  this  Association,  the  names  of  all,  who, 
by  the  return  of  the  treasurer,  shall  appear  to  be  two  years  in  arrears 
for  annual  dues ;  suitable  notice  being  given  by  two  circulars  from 
the  treasurer,  at  an  interval  of  three  months,  to  all  who  may  fall 
within  the  intent  of  this  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  have  full  power  to  com- 
plete and  finish  any  outstanding  business  of  the  Association,  in  their 
name.  (Froceedinge  Fourth  Meeting,  1850^  p,  841.) 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  printed  volume  of  Proceedings  of 
the  Meetings  at  Philadelphia,  Cambridge,  and  New-Haven,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  libraries  of  Harvard  and  Yale. 

(Proceedings  Fourth  Meeting,  1860,  p.  846.) 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  requested  to  retain  $300  of  the 
funds  in  his  hands,  and  belonging  to  the  Association,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  salary  of  the  Permanent  Secretary  :  said  payment  to 
be  made  at  such  time,  and  in  such  manner,  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Treasurer  and  Permanent  Secretary. 
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Resolvedf  That  copies  of  tbe  Proceediogs  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation be  presented  to  the  New- York  Lyceum,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Resolvedt  That  the  Permanent  Secretary  be  requested  to  provide 
minute  books,  suitably  ruled,  for  the  list  of  members  and  titles  of 
papers,  minutes  of  the  general  and  sectional  meetings,  and  for  the 
other  purposes  indicated  in  the  rules. 

Resolved,  That  whenever  the  Permanent  Secretary  notices  any 
error  of  fact  or  unnecessary  repetition,  or  any  other  important  de- 
fect in  the  papers  communicated  fbr  publication  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association,  that  he  be  authorized  to  commit  the  same  to  the 
author,  or  to  the  proper  sub-committee  of  the  standing  committee, 
for  correction.  (Proceedings  Fourth  Meeting,  1850,  pp,  890,  891.) 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  be  presented  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston ;  to  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  to  the  New- York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  to 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  to  the 
Western  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Cincinnati. 

{Proeeedinge  Fifth  Meeting,  1851,  p.  249.) 

[  For  the  acts  of  the  Sixth  Meeting;  see  page  402.] 
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ADDRESS 


PROFESSOR  A.  D.  BACHE, 

PRBaiDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  YEAR  1861. 

ON  BEXDUNG  FROM  THB  DUTIU  OF  PRESIDKKT. 


On  retizdng  from  the  office  of  President  of  the  Americati  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  I  submit,  in  conformity  with  usage, 
to  its  members,  a  few  remarks  in- relation  to  the  circumstances  at- 
tending its  organization,  and  to  its  progress,  and  some  considerations 
of  the  direction  in  which  we  may  look  for  its  greatest  usefulness. 

The  condition  of  society  and  of  science  of  the  day  seems  to  have 
called  for  the  organization  of  general  associations  for  the  proraotioo 
and  advancement  of  science  in  nearly  every  country  where  its  cul- 
tivators are  numerous,  zealous,  and  not  closely  gathered  in  one 
community ;  the  precursors  of  more  general  unions  for  the  same  good 
purpose.  To  render  such  meetings  practicable,  modem  facilities  of 
communication  are  indispensable ;  and  when  these  shall  have  brought 
Beslin  and  New-Yoik  as  near  as  were  Berlin  and  Paris  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  we  may  pass  from  our  present  organization  to 
something  characteristic  of  the  day  of  railroads  and  the  dawn  of 
telegraphs. 

Ad  the  want  seems  to  have  been  untversally  recognized,  so  it  has 
been  modified  essentially  by  circumstances.  In  Germany,  the  cul- 
tivators of  science  have  met  in  a  social  way,  communicated,  and 
dispersed.  In  Great  Britain,  an  imposing  permanent  organization 
has  kept  the  British  Association  always  active,  even  when  not  to- 
gether^ Our  own  Association  has  scarcely  developed  a  decided  track  : 
its  end,  the  advancement  of  science ;  but  the  road  to  that  end,  left 
to  the  results  of  reconnoissance  widely  made  on  each  side  of  the 
beal^i  path,  to  explore  new  ways  around  or  through  th^  obstacles. 
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Such  associations  cannot  stimulate  into  being  a  Newton  or  a 
Cuvier ;  but  who  can  say  how  much  more  they  would  have  enabled 
Newton  and  Cuvier  to  do,  by  removing  the  load  of  opposition  to 
their  discoveries,  by  bringing  up  the  cultivators  of  science  as  a  body 
at  once  to  the  level  of  their  knowledge,  and  by  causing  ma^y  minor 
lights  to  shine  for  the  benefit  of  the  time,  either  by  reflection,  or  by 
the  enkindling  of  new  flame  from  their  influence  ?  Who  will  say  that 
they  do  not  return  wiser,  better,  more  zealous  according  to  know- 
ledge, from  a  meeting  with  Arago,  with  Humboldt,  with  Gauss,  with 
Brewster,  with  Faraday,  and  their  compeers ;  or,  to  come  nearer 
home,  with  Henry,  Peirce,  or  Agassizi  A  man  must  be  beyond 
improvement,  indeed,  whom  such  companionship  will  not  benefit. 

But  is  it  true  that  genius  is  beyond  or  above  the  stimulus  of  as- 
sociation ?  Let  the  roan  among  us  who  has,  if  ever  man  had  the  true 
"  divine  breath,"  tell  us,  in  simple  and  single-heartedness,  whether 
he  left  that  meeting  of  the  British  Association  the  same  man  who 
went  there ;  whether  the  effect  of  that  simple  and  single  figure  on 
the  blackboard,  which  showed  to  the  geologists  of  the  day  discoveries 
to  be  made,  founded  on  principles  which  created  a  new  era  in  clas- 
sification, was  limited  to  his  auditors,  or  even  to  cultivators  of  science 
through  whom  they  spread  with  lightning  rapidity  and  vividness  : 
did  it  not  react  on  him  ? 

If  such  associations  bring  out  only  common  men,  it  is  because 
there  are  none  others  within  their  sphere  of  influence.  Men  of  genius 
are  still  emphatically  men,  and  of  all  others  susceptible  most  truly 
of  human  and  humanizing  influences.  Of  th^m  emphatically  it  may 
be  said,  if  they  will  not  say  it  for  themselves,  Homo  ««m,  et  nil 
humanum  alienum  me  puto.  The  world  is  made  up  of  ordinary  men, 
and  it  is  the  part  of  common  sense  not  to  despise  their  doings.  The 
specimens  collected  or  the  observations  made  by  the  humblest  geo- 
logist who  ever  wielded  a  hammer,  or  the  meekest  astronomer  who 
ever  noted  a  transit,  serve  as  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  superb 
structure  raised  by  Von  Buch,  or  by  Leverrier.  If  the  zeal  of  second- 
rate  men  is  warmed  into  activity  and  directed  in  its  development  by 
such  influences,  the  general  level  of  science  is  raised  by  slow  deposit, 
which  may  on  occasion  make  mountains  by  upheaval.  Associations 
are  not  proposed  as  a  panacea,  but  only  in  cases  needing  a  moderate 
stimulant  :  they  appeal  to  some  of  the  strongest  and  best  motives 
of  our  nature. 

Let  us  now  briefly  and  rapidly  glance  at  the  general  condition  of 
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science  among  us  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  our 
Association,  the  obstacles  which  were  presented  to  its  organization, 
and  the  mode  of  its  formation. 

In  the  colonial  period  of  our  country,  the  professors  of  mathema- 
tics and  natural  philosophy  corresponded  with  the  leading  scientific 
men  of  Great  Britain,  some  of  them  intimately  :  they  looked  for 
assistance  in  their  pursuits  (chiefly  these  of  astronomy)  to  them,  and 
for  direction  when  special  occasions  of  interest  rendered  their  co- 
operation desirable.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  and  Rittenhouse  of 
Pennsylvania,  had  the  full  advantage  of  such  communion.  At  a  later 
day,  Franklin,  Canton  and  Priestley,  were  intimates,  and  cor- 
responded familiarly. 

The  generation  which  grew  up  during  our  revolutionary  struggle, 
and  after  our  independence  was  acknowledged,  naturally  did  not 
succeed  to  these  connections  or  friendships.  The  prosecution  of 
mathematics  and  physical  science  was  neglected ;  indeed  barely  kept 
alive  by  the  calls  for  boundary  and  land  surveys  of  the  more  extended 
class,  by  the  exertions  necessary  in  the  lecture  room,  or  by  isolated 
volunteer  efforts.  As  the  country  was  explored  and  settled,  the  un- 
worked  mine  of  natural  history  was  laid  open,  and  the  attention  of 
almost  all  the  cultivators  of  science  was  turned  towards  the  develop* 
ment  of  its  riches.  Descriptive  natural  history  is  the  pursuit  which 
emphatically  marks  that  period.  As  its  exponent,  may  be  taken  the 
admirable  descriptive  mineralogy  of  Cleveland,  which  seemed  to  fill 
the  measure  of  that  day,  and  be  as  it  were  its  chief  embodiment, 
appearing  just  as  the  era  wae  passing  away. 

I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  tracing  the  influences  which  have 
turned  attention  in  America  to  a  wider  and  deeper  pursuit  of  na- 
tural, physical,  and  mathematical  science.  What  we  are  here,  at  any 
time,  lies  more  in  present  circumstances  than  in  past  history ;  and 
we  share  the  general  movement  of  the  time,  without  those  strongly 
conservative  powers  which  in  other  countries  exist  in  institutions  of 
science  and  learning  of  a  past  day.  The  calls  for  mechanical  know- 
ledge, and  for  the  applications  of  physics,  of  mathematics,  and  of 
natural  science,  have,  without  a  doubt,  thrown  us  irresistibly  into 
the  career  which  we  are  now  felloMring,  and  which,  in  its  objects, 
aims  and  results,  partakes  of  the  general  direction  of  the  science  of 
the  world.  The  beginning  of  this  movement  was  well  nigh  stifled  by 
empiricism  in  forms,  and  in  a  strength  which  threatened  the  very  life 
of  science.  Emboldened  by  the  absence  of  accredited  tribunals  to 
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try  its  claims,  it  proffered  boldly  its  pretensions  to  public  notice, 
calling  itself  by  the  respected  name  of  science,  and  to  oatward 
seeming  entitled  to  its  use. 

In  a  small  country  town  of  France,  as  the  worshippers  were 
pouring  from  the  cathedral  church,  I  saw  drawn  up  on  the  public 
square  on  which  the  building  fronted,  a  large  barouche,  transformed 
for  the  time  into  a  stage,  from  which  a  man,  in  a  dress  imitating  that 
of  the  court  of  the  last  century,  invited  the  issuing  worshippers  to 
Cry  his  skill  in  pharmacy,  in  medicine  and  in  surgery,  while  a  trumpet 
sounded  occasionally  appropriate  "alarums"  to  call  attention  to  the 
master  charlatan.  This  was  the  old*fashioned  character,  hardly  de- 
ceiving any  but  the  most  ignorant,  though,  withal,  exhibiting  a  power 
of  tooth-drawing  such  as  would  have  challenged  admiration  had  it 
been  real.  Our  Qharlatans  carefully  doffed  the  dress,  and  laid  aside 
the  tools  and  stage,  and  their  trumpet  was  blown  by  the  spectators. 
They  pretended,  nevertheless,  like  him  of  the  village,  to  that  which 
they  did  not  know ;  and  invited,  like  him,  the  examination  of  powers 
which  they  did  not  possess.  Had  this  association  originated  at  that 
time,  they  would  have  usurped  its  seats,  and  outvoted  the  devotees 
of  science  in  the  election  of  its  officers.  This  picture  may  seem 
overcharged ;  but  I  appeal  for  the  essential  truth  of  its  features  to 
the  fears,  which  cannot  yet  be  forgotten,  of  those  who  shrunk  for 
many  years  from  an  organization,  lest  with  the  form  of  science  it 
should  want  its  spiriti  The  strife,  though  not  a  public  and  avowed 
one,  has  not  been  the  less  strenuous  ;  and  if  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  the  ground  gained  by  true  science  is  too  well  occupied  by 
defensive  works  to  render  any  new  attack  of  avail.  Our  real  danger 
lies  now  from  a  modified  charlatanism,  which  makes  merit  in  one 
subject  an  excuse  for  asking  authority  in  others,  or  in  all ;  and,  be- 
cause it  has  made  real  progress  in  one  branch  of  science,  claims  to 
be  an  arbiter  in  others.  Sometimes  this  authority  is  thrust  on  men 
who,  not  having  the  force  to  enlighten  those  who  press  them  as  to 
their  real  claims,  injure  the  cause  they  would  fain  promote,  by  being 
too  impressible.  Merit  thus  moulded  assumes  the  form  of  the  im- 
pressing body.  Whether  the  authority  be  seized  or  accepted,  it  is 
unlawful ;  the  usurpers  wear  the  shoes  and  buckles,  if  not  the  whole 
costume.  This  form  of  pretension  leads  men  to  appeal  to  tribunals 
for  the  decision  of  scientific  questions,  which  are  in  no  way  com- 
petent to  consider  them ;  or  to  appeal  to  the  general  public  voice 
from  the  decisions  of  scientific  men  or  scientific  tribunals,  in  matters 
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which,  as  they  only  are  in  poaaession  of  the  knowledge  neoeasary  to 
make  a  right  decision,  so  they  only  can  give  one  which  is  valid.  In 
a  country  where  every  thing  is  free,  and  every  one  may  obtain  a 
hearing,  notoriety  is  often  dearly  purchased  by  the  saciifice  of  some 
poitiott  of  real  repu^tion.  Let  us  firmly  discountenance  the  wearing 
even  of  buckles.  If,  even,  we  would  count  reputation  by  votes  alone, 
the  voice  o£ane  man  of  science  is  sure  to  be  followed  hy  many  votes 
from  the  general  throng. 

The  absence  of  a  minute  subdivision  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  the 
prevalence  of  general  lecturing  on  various  branches,  the  cultivation 
of  the  literature  of  science  rather  than  of  science  itself,  has  produced 
many  of  the  evils  under  which  American  science  has  labored,  and 
which  are  now  passing  aw«y.  You  have  so  much  ground  to  clear, 
said  an  intelligent  foreigner,  that  you  cannot  give  all  your  time  to 
one  garden  spot.  We,  though  still  farmers,  begin  to  garden.  While 
a  general  knowledge  of  various  branches  of  science  is  useful  in  de- 
veloping even  &  single  branch,  it  is  still  certain  that  subdivision  h 
essential  to  advancements  An  Admirable  Crichton  rather  fixes  at- 
tention on  his  awn  perfection,  than  perfects  any  art. 

Lecturing  and  the  pursuit  of  science  have,  with  us,  up  to  this  time, 
been  very  closely  connected*  It  has  been  necessary  to  teach,  and 
generally  to  lecture,  in.  ordlfr  to  obtain  means  to  pursue  research ; 
and  the  advantage  which. results  from  investigation  is  even  now  not 
so  clearly  seen  as  it  ought  to  be  by  those  who  direct  our  institutions : 
they  have  yet,  in  many  cases,  to  learn  that  the  real  estimate  of  a 
professor's  services  is  not  always  the  number  of  his  hours  on  the 
college  roster.  Lecturing  is,  of  all  the  arts,  one  of  the  most  easily 
acquired,  at  least  by  our  countrymen  :  it  is  undoubtedly  useful,  and 
most  agreeable,  but  should  not  be  the  object  and  end  of  a  man's 
career.  It  is  not  necessary  to  found  institutions  especially  for  its 
encouragement ;  nor  should  the  power  to  difiuse  science  in  success- 
ful courses  of  lectures  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  exertion  in 
its  advancement.  One  of  the  best  lecturers  in  the  world,  confessedly 
so,  made  as  great  a  failure  in  his  first  attempt  as  there  is  on  record  ; 
and  no  one  could  detect  the  germ  of  one  of  our  most  brilliant  lec- 
turers in  the  unpromising  envelop<a  presented  at  a  first  lecture. 

I  remember  well  the  chilling  effect  produced  upon  me,  when 
young,  by  the  remark  of  one  of  our  leading  literary  men,  applied  to 
a  distingnished  scientific  writer,  that  he  wasviiiot  a  **  mere  dry  man 
of  scioBoe."  The  remark  was  intended  for  adtA^^  ^'^  ^  pondered 
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over  it.  Perhaps  I  did  not  despise  dryness  as  I  ongbt ;  for  the  ob- 
servation was  drawn  out  by  my  unwillingness  to  undertake  a  notice 
of  the  first  yolume  of  Bowditch's  M^canique  Celeste,  some  ten  days 
after  it  appeared.  Delighted  witk  the  idea  of  having  the  rich  stores 
of  that  incomparable  volume  placed  within  the  reach  of  a  reader  of 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  I  thought  it  profaneness  to 
pretend  to  have  read  it  in  so  brief  a  time.  The  immortal  work  was 
noticed  by  a  more  rapid  reader.  It  was  not  then,  and  is  not  now,  the 
prevailing  fault  of  our  science  to  be  dry ;  nor  is  dryness  one  of  the 
tendencies  of  our  Association.  I  have  sometimes  thought  there  was 
danger  of  the  opposite. 

There  is  nothing  more  marked  in  different  countries  than  the  dif- 
ference in  facility  of  expression.  Nothing  certainly  struck  me  with 
more  force  than  the  contrast  between  the  happy  fluency  with  whidi 
the  Irish  men  of  science  brought  out  their  ideas,  and  the  difficulty 
which  marked  the  expression  of  thought  by  fheir  brethren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant  discussions 
which  I  heard  were  in  the  French  Academy,  where  the  absence  ot 
dryness  certifies  that  dryness  is  not,  as  in  bitter  reflection  I  may 
have  supposed,  a  test  of  soundness. 

The  world's  philosopher,  Humboldt,  speaks  of  the  "  self  compla- 
cent diffuseness"  of  Aristotle  ;  and  if  the  Stagirite  could  show  it  in 
writing,  we  may  well  pardon  it  in  oral  communications.  Manner  is 
sometimes  the  index  of  mental  workings,  but  not  always.  Much  self- 
reliance  may  exist  under  a  modest  exterior,  as  apparent  forwardness 
of  manner  may  coexist  with  a  modest  opinion  of  one's  self.  Let  us 
be  tolerant,  unless  we  see  the  buckles. 

When  the  effort  was  first  made  to  establish  a  general  American 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  science,  it  is  certain  that  it  met  with 
considerable  opposition.  There  were  various  reasons  for  this.  From 
close  communication  with  many  who  are  now  active  members  of  the 
Association,  I  know  why  this  fear  prevailed  over  their  hopes  of  the 
usefulness  of  such  an  institution.  The  opposition  came  not  more  from 
those  who  were  habitually  conservative,  than  from  those  who,  being 
earnest  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  science,  are  usually  in  favor  of 
all  progressive  measures.  It  proceeded  from  no  under-estimate  of  the 
strength  which  there  was  among  the  cultivators  of  science.  Some  of 
us  had  studied  the  workings  of  the  British  Association,  and  had  been 
convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  attendance  there  from 
year  to  year  of  the  men  of  the  universities,  to  give  a  tone  to  the 
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proceedings;  and  were  alarmed,  perhaps,  at  the  forays  into  the 
domain  of  science,  which  had  there  been  witnessed  in  some  of  the 
less  powerful  sections,  and  even  into  the  park  of  Section  A  itself. 
So  far  from  having  been  trained  in  the  same  schools,  we  scarcely 
knew  each  other  personally.  How  could  we  irregulars  venture  into 
conflict,  when  the  files  to  our  right  and  to  our  left  were  strangers  to 
Qs,  and  when  the  cause  might  thus  have  suffered  from  the  want  of 
discipline  of  its  volunteer  support  ? 

It  was  very  prudently  left  for  the  geologists  to  begin  the  work.  In 
looking  back,  I  see  no  reason  to  regret  that  such  counsels  prevailed. 
The  geological  surveys  making  in  several  States  rendered  meetings 
of  those  engaged  in  them  very  necessary,  for  comparison,  discussion, 
systematic  effort ;  for  counsel,  aid,  and  mutual  improvement.  A 
classification,  or  the  basis  of  one,  was  to  be  made ;  and  only  by  dis* 
cuasitfn,  in  such  a  body,  could  it  be  formed.  In  that  association,  po- 
sitive work  was  the  test  of  consideration  :  to  be  heard,  a  man  must 
have  done  something ;  and  the  more  he  had  done,  the  more  patiently 
he  was  listened  to.  Thus,  far  deeper,  morally,  than  the  comparative 
depths  which  they  explore,  the  geologists  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
American  Association.  The  naturalists  associated  themselves  with 
the  nucleus  thus  afforded,  and  the  association  became  one  of  geo- 
logists and  naturalists.  Chemistry  occupied  from  the  beginning  a 
portion  of  the  attention  of  the  Association,  in  its  necessary  con- 
nection with  geology  ;  at  first  a  small,  then  a  more  extended  part. 
Meteorology,  which  the  circumstances  of  our  country  have  made 
necessarily  one  of  the  branches  of  physics  most  successfully  pursued 
among  us,  assisted  in  the  further  development ;  and  calling  in  the 
votaries  of  general  physics  and  mathematics,  the  association  waa 
expanded  to  its  present  dimensions,  and  became  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  May  the  care  thus  taken 
in  gradually  raising  the  edifice  from  a  firm  foundation,  secure  its 
long  duration ! 

I  propose  now,  though  conscious  that  the  discussion  must  be  a 
very  limited  and  imperfect  one,  to  add  a  remark  to  what  has  already 
been  said  on  the  benefits  of  associations  like  our  own,  to  discuss  the 
special  advantages  of  our  meetings ;  pointing  out,  as  well  as  I  may, 
those  directions  most  likely  to  lead  to  our  object,  and  some  which  I 
think,  however  alluring,  should  not  be  followed.  But  first  a  few 
observations  on  the  ordinary  modes  of  promoting  science ;  in  con* 
nexion  vrith  which,  I  would  throw  out  for  your  consideration  some 
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reaBons  which  induce  me  to  believe  that  an  instihition  of  scienccj 
iupplementary  to  existing  onett  is  much  needed  in  our  country y  to  guide 
public  action  in  reference  to  scientific  matters. 

One  of  the  modes  apart  from  education,  by  which»  by  common 
consent,  everywhere  science  has  been  promoted,  has  been  by  the 
organization  of  societies  for  holding  meetings,  and  publishing  trans- 
actions and  proceedings.  Local  institutions  of  this  sort  exist  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  sometimes  endowed  by  the  government, 
sometimes  by  individuals,  and  sometimes  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  To  affirm  that  these  institutions  are  not  useful,  would 
be  to  contradict  universal  experience  :  to  withdraw  our  support  from 
them,  because  they  had  failed  to  do  all  the  good  desirable,  would  be 
Utopian.  The  present  condition  of  science  in  France  is  in  a  great 
degree  due  to  its  Institute,  which  took  the  place  of  a  less  effectively 
organized  body,  when  the  nation  determined  to  be  the  immediate 
patron  of  science.  The  departments  have  their  societies,  and  some, 
as  those  of  Lilie  and  Lyons,  with  considerable  vitality.  In-  G-reat 
Britain,  there  is  no  large  town  without  its  philosophical  or  natural 
history  society ;  and  in  all  the  more  important  cities,  there  are  as 
many  societies  as  prominent  departments  of  scientific  research.  In 
London,  the  subdivision  is  still  more  minute,  and  some  branches  have 
more  than  one  association  devoted  to  their  advancement.  Science 
cannot,  in  its  writings  of  research,  appeal  to  the  mass  of  general 
readers  ;  and  must  be  furnished,  by  association,  or  endowment,  with 
even  its  means  of  publication.  Applied  science  is  profitable  in  a 
pecuniary  sense ;  but  abstract  science,  on  which  the  other  hangs,  is 
not  remunerating.  Yet  how  many  applications  flow  from  one  prin- 
ciple !  The  world  would  gain,  in  a  very  high  ratio,  by  bestowing  its 
rewards  for  principles,  instead  of  for  applications. 

Widi  us,  two  philosophical  societies  only  have  struck  very  deep 
and  wide  their  roots  :  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  the  American  Academy  of  Boston  ;  and  several  so- 
cieties  for  the  encouragement  of  natural  history  have  been  perma- 
nently useful.  Not  one  of  these  associations  is  well  endowed.  For 
oar  only  endowed  national  institution  (the  Smithsonian),  we  are 
indebted  to  the  liberality  of  a  foreigner ;  and  had  it  fivefold  its 
present  endowment,  it  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  actual  demands 
upon  its  funds  for  purposes  embraced  in  what  its  learned  Secretary 
has  classed  as  its  *'  active  operations"  for  ^*  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge*" 
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The  Institute  of  France  gives  its  members  a  moderate  support, 
that  the  country  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  labors.  The  other 
institutions  afford  means  for  the  publication  of  researches,  but  not, 
usually,  for  making  them ;  nor,  except  incidentally  in  the  persons  of 
their  officers,  do  they  support  their  members.  The  means  furnished 
for  educational  purposes  are  those  generally  which  enable  the  vo- 
taries of  abstract  science  to  live.  Where  there  are  richly  endowed 
universities  and  colleges,  governed  by  the  academic  body  itself,  the 
facilities  thus  afforded  are  so  extended  as  to  require  few  others. 
Where  institutions  depend  mainly  upon  the  fees  of  pupils  for  their 
support,  or,  being  endowed,  are  governed  by  those  who  take  narrow 
views  of  the  labors  of  scientific  men,  the  professors  are  so  loaded 
down  with  labor  that  neither  body  nor  mind  is  capable  of  effective 
research.  How  very  many  there  are  who  want  only  time  and  means 
for  research,  to  advance  those  departments  in  which  they  now  mere- 
ly impart  the  doings  of  others !  Will  not  a  more  healthy  tone  of 
opinion  arise  in  time  on  this  subject,  from  our  intercommunication, 
and  the  candid  expression  of  te)nperate  and  mature  opinions  1 

Some  of  our  institutions,  and  prominently  among  them  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  have  furnished  means  for  experiments 
on  important  subjects,  and  enlisted  their  most  zealous  members  in 
researches ;  but  even  here  the  laborers  were  without  hire,  though 
neither  they  nor  their  works  were  deemed  unworthy  of  it.  Some  of 
these  researches  remain  to  this  day  unpublished,  from  the  necessary 
withdrawal  of  the  members  to  other  spheres  of  active  exertion  re- 
quiring all  their  time  and  thought ;  and  will,  if  they  have  not  already, 
become  obsolete  by  the  progress  of  the  branches  to  which  they 
belong.  Among  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  science  with  us, 
must  be  reckoned,  as  one  of  the  largest,  the  want  of  direct  support 
for  its  cultivators  as  such. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  common  mistake,  to  associate  the  idea  of  acade- 
mical institutions  with  monarchical  institutions.  We  show  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  things,  the  prejudice  of  our  descent.  We  have  among 
us  the  two  extremes  of  exaggerated  nationality  and  of  excessive 
imitation  :  let  us  modify  each  by  the  other,  and  be  wise.  A  national 
institute  is  not  necessary  to  Great  Britain,  with  her  rich  and  powerful 
universities.  Republican  France  has  cherished%er  Institute,  seeking 
rather  to  extend  than  to  curtail  its  proportions.  One  of  the  most 
ardent  of  republicans  is  its  perpetual  secretary  —  that  setting  sun, 
whose  effulgence  shows  that  it  is  merely  passing  below  the  horizon 
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to  illuminate  another  sphere !  Nor  does  the  idea  of  a  necessary 
connexion  between  centralization  and  an  institution  strike  me  as  a 
valid  one.  Suppose  an  institute  of  which  the  members  belong  in  turn 
to  each  of  our  widely  scattered  States,  working  at  their  places  of 
residence,  and  reporting  their  results ;  meeting  only  at  particular 
times,  and  for  special  purposes  ;  engaged  in  researches  self-directed, 
or  desired  by  the  body,  called  for  by  Congress  or  by  the  Executive, 
who  furnish  the  means  for  the  inquiries.  The  detail  of  such  an  or- 
ganization could  be  marked  out  so  as  to  secure  efficiency  without 
centralization,  and  constant  labor  with  its  appropriate  results.  The 
public  treasury  would  be  saved  many  times  the  support  of  such  a 
council,  by  the  sound  advice  which  it  would  give  ia  regard  to  the 
various  projects  which  are  constantly  forced  upon  their  notice,  and 
in  regard  to  which  they  are  now  compelled  to  decide  without  the 
knowledge  which  alone  can  ensure  a  wise  conclusion.  The  men  of 
science  who  are  at  the  seat  of  government  either  constantly  or  tem- 
porarily, are  too  much  occupied  in  the  special  work  which  belongs 
to  their  official  occupations,  to  answer  such  a  purpose ;  besides,  the 
additional  responsibility  which,  if  they  were  called  together,  they 
must  necessarily  bear,  would  prove  too  great  a  burthen,  considering 
the  fervid  zeal,  and  I  might  almost  say  fierceness,  with  which  ques- 
tions of  interest  are  pursued,  and  the  very  extraordinary  means 
resorted  to  to  bring  about  a  successful  conclusion.  If  it  were  ad- 
missible that  I  should  go  into  detail  on  this  subject,  I  could  prove 
the  economy  of  a  permanent  consulting  body  like  this.  This  is, 
however,  a  lower  view  than  the  saving  of  character  by  avoiding 
mistakes  and  misdirection  of  public  encouragement,  and  by  loss  of 
opportunity  of  encouraging  that  which  is  really  useful.  I  should 
subject  the  Association  to  some  criticism  if  I  unfolded  this  subject 
specifically,  particularizing  the  errors  here  generally  alluded  to ; 
and  I  abstain,  merely  remarking  that  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  saved  to  one  department  of  the  government  alone,  from  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction, 
would  have  supported  such  a  council  for  twenty  years,  including  the 
furnishing  of  means  to  show  experimentally  the  applications  of  the 
principle  to  the  case  in  question.  Not  only  in  new  undertakings 
would  the  advice  of  such  a  body  be  most  important,  but  they  would 
be  appealed  to  for  information  in  regard  to  existing  ones,  and  would 
prove  most  serviceable  in  advising  in  doubtful  points. 

Our  country  is  making  such  rapid  progress  in  material  improve- 
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ment,  that  it  is  impossible  for  either  the  legislative  or  executive 
departments  of  our  Goveniment  to  avoid  incidentally,  if  not  directly, 
being  involved  in  the  decision  of  such  questions.  Without  specifica- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  few  applications  of  science  which 
do  not  bear  on  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation,  naval  or 
military  concerns,  the  customs,  the  light-houses,  the  public  lands, 
post-offices  and  post-roads,  either  directly  or  remotely.  If  all  exa- 
mination is  refused,  the  good  is  confounded  with  the  bad,  and  the 
Government  may  lose  a  most  important  advantage.  If  a  decision  is 
lefl  to  influence,  or  to  imperfect  knowledge,  the  worst  consequences 
follow. 

Such  a  body  would  supply  a  place  not  occupied  by  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  which  our  own  is,  from  its  temporary  and  voluntary 
character,  not  able  to  supply. 

Astronomy,  chiefly  at  first  from  its  connection  with  navigation, 
has  been  the  science  which  all  governments,  our  own  inclusive,  have 
selected  to  encourage ;  fostering  thus  one  of  the  highest  branches  of 
theoretical  science,  on  account  of  its  practical  applications.  It  may 
be  truly  said  that  we  know  more  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  mo- 
tions of  the  distant  bodies  of  the  universe,  than  we  do  of  those  which 
regulate  the  constitution  of  bodies  around  us.  Would  not  the  same 
results,  or  assuredly  similar  ones,  flow  from  a  systematic  encourage- 
ment for  a  long  period  of  any  one  branch  of  science  ?  The  experi- 
ment is  certainly  worth  trying. 

If  meteorology  could  be  encouraged  with  a  world-wide  patronage, 
like  astronomy,  what  practical  and  theoretical  results  would  not  be 
derived  ?  The  results  of  even  the  partial  effort  made  in  behalf  of 
magnetism  and  meteorology,  is  encouraging  :  brief  as  the  term  has 
been,  the  materials  are  gathered,  or  gathering,  from  which  important 
conclusions  are  daily  derived,  and  which  await  the  master  mind 
to  weave  into  new  "Principia,"  a  new  "Mecanique,"  or  a  new 
"  Theoria." 

Every  man  of  genius  seems,  on  setting  out  from  the  mental  level 
where  education  and  circumstances  have  placed  him,  to  be  capable 
uf  a  certain  amount  of  efibrt  in  his  ''journey  to  the  stars,"  and  no 
more.  Even  animal  natures  are  educated  to  view  railroads  without 
fright,  first,  and  then  without  emotion,  even  of  curiosity.  No  professor 
of  physics  lives  that  studies  his  pupils,  who  has  not  been  disappointed 
at  some  time,  after  the  elaborate  preparation  of  a  new  experiment, 
to  find  how  coldly  it  was  looked  upon  :  it  was  new  to  him  ;  but  to 
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bis  class  all  was  new,  and  the  same  level  included  the  motion  of  a 
needle  by  the  galvanic  current,  and  the  magnetism  of  oxygen.  The 
next  generation  will  start  from  the  level  of  the  steamboat,  the  rail- 
road, the  phototype,  and  the  telegraph. 

It  has  seemed  abroad,  and  with  us  in  the  United  States,  that 
something  more  was  wanting  to  keep  up  the  healing  motion  in  the 
waters  of  science,  than  was  obtained  from  the  existing  institutions 
already  alluded  to ;  that  without  interfering  with  their  useful  labors, 
good  was  to  be  gained  by  bringing  their  members  together  in  one 
general  association,  holding  its  meetings  in  different  places,  in  part 
to  give  facilities  for  attendance  to  different  persons  in  turn,  and  in 
part  to  stimulate  local  exertion  by  the  influence,  so  important  in 
social  as  well  as  chemical  action,  of  presence.  Are  such  associations 
destined  to  an  enduring  existence,  or  are  they  only  to  be  temporary 
in  their  action  1  Is  their  animation  to  be  life-long,  or  to  be  from  time 
to  time  suspended  ?  If  the  want  which  they  supply  is  temporary, 
they  will  have  spring-time,  summer,  and  winter.  If,  having  fulfilled 
their  end,  they  pass  into  other  forms  of  institutions  better  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  science,  we  will  not  regret  their  longer  or  shorter 
life,  nor  hold  them  less  in  veneration  that  they  died.  The  good  they 
may  do,  cannot  be  lost. 

Separated  by  vast  distances,  scattered  in  larger  or  smaller  com- 
munities, the  daily  avocations  of  men  of  science  in  the  United  States 
keep  us  asunder.  Our  small  numbers  at  any  one  point  produces  all 
the  bad  influences  of  isolation.  We  feel  cut  off  from  the  world  of 
science,  and  sink  discouraged  on  account  of  the  isolation  ;  or  having 
a  position  in  the  community  about  us,  we  become  content  to  enjoy 
this,  and  forget  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  world  outside ;  that  we 
ought  to  increase,  as  well  as  to  diffuse ;  to  labor,  as  well  as  to  enjoy 
the  labor  of  others.  Our  country  asks  for  other  things  from  us  than 
this ;  and  men  of  science  of  this  day  will,  as  in  times  past,  labor  for 
progress.  We  will  hope  to  have  ** American  methods"  in  the  other 
branches  of  science,  besides  practical  astronomy. 

If  these  associations  have  proved  themselves  of  value  in  other 
countries,  and  have  commanded  the  support  of  all  their  most  active 
and  eminent  men  of  science  so  as  to  continue  their  meetings  year 
afler  year,  there  is  none  where  they  could  have  promised  to  be  so 
important  to  the  interests  of  national  science  as  in  the  United  States. 
Organization  here,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  the  means  to  the  end. 
While  science  is  without  organization,  it  is  without  power  :  power- 
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less  against  its  enemies,  open  or  secret ;  powerless  in  the  hands  of 
false  or  injudicious  friends.  Not  wedded  to  existing  forms,  this 
country  is  alive  to  everything  which  promises  improvement ;  and 
the  public  mind,  in  this  or  that  place,  or  in  the  whole  country,  made 
almost  a  physical  point  by  the  electric  telegraph,  runs  irresistibly  in 
one  course,  the  result  of  wise  or  evil  counsels,  of  knowledge  or  half- 
knowledge.  Honor  to  that  great  statesman  who,  passing  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  political  and  social  institutions,  came  forward  on  our 
national  anniversary  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  people  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  our  country  by  its  education,  its  religion,  its  literature, 
and  its  science! 

Many  of  our  States  are  anxiously  alive  to  the  promotion  of  science, 
both  directly  and  indirectly ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
that  in  moving,  they  should  go  rightly.  The  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  our  General  Government  are  called  upon  often  to  decide 
questions  which  belong  rather  to  scientific  than  to  political  tribunals. 
A  timely  recommendation  by  a  scientific  congress  would  frequently 
be  a  relief  from  serious  embarrassment,  and  ensure  the  most  bene- 
ficial results  to  the  progress  of  science.  The  abuse  of  such  power  is 
less  to  be  expected  in  this  than  in  other  bodies,  because  reacting 
immediately  upon  the  body  itself.  Thus  far  no  single  recommendation 
made  by  the  American  Association  has  fallen  powerless  :  they  have 
both  done  positive  good,  and  averted  positive  evil. 

In  looking  at  the  labors  of  associations  like  our  own,  we  naturally 
desire  to  emulate  them ;  and  the  spirit  of  imitation  is  second  nature. 
We  are  prone  to  think,  that  what  is  well  done,  and  successfully,  by 
others,  we  should  prove  our  ability  to  do ;  and  that  omission  is  a 
confession  of  inability.  On  a  warm  and  sunny  afternoon,  I  saw  the 
company  in  a  railroad  car  prepare  a  shade  before  leaving  the  depot, 
by  raising  the  blinds  on  the  east  side,  because  some  one  who  had  his 
head  turned  set  the  example.  The  value  of  the  example  which  we 
would  emulate  or  imitate,  may  consist  in  the  circumstance — on  the 
side  where  the  sun  is. 

Let  us  take  up  some  of  the  leading  objects  to  which  other  associa- 
tions have  usefully  devoted  their  energies,  and  see  whether  they 
constitute  leading  marks  for  our  course. 

One  of  the  most  useful  fruits  of  associated  scientific  labor  is  in 
making,  directing,  or  furnishing  the  means  and  appliances  for  ex- 
perimental researches.  There  is  a  class  of  experiments  and  observa- 
tions, the  plan  of  which  con  be  laid  out  beforehand,  and  which  it  is 
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eminently  the  province  of  associations  to  undertake.  The  British 
Association  has  distinguished  itself  by  directing  such  through  com- 
mittees, and  considerable  appropriations  have  been  made  for  their 
necessary  expenses.  The  fee  of  membership  in  that  association  is 
large ;  the  number  of  members,  very  large  :  we  cannot  expect  to 
emulate  it  in  our  pecuniary  means.  The  treasury  of  our  Association 
has  been  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  of 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  from  the  cost  of  publishing  the  proceedings 
of  the  meetings ;  and  yet  it  is  very  scantily  supplied.  Can  we  collect 
means  for  directing  researches,  unless  from  unlooked-for  individual 
munificence  ?  I  think  not.  Nor  do  I  see  that  working  spirit  in  our 
committees,  which  alone  could  bring  experiments  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  The  Association  disperses ;  the  members  separate,  and 
there  is  no  stimulus  to  apply  to  committees  for  the  half  or  the  whole 
year.  Even  the  physical  constants  we  have  called  for,  have  not  been 
reported. 

There  is  one  subject  in  this  connection,  which  I  feel  it  my  duly 
briefly  to  advert  to.  Painful  though  it  be,  it  should  not  be  passed  by, 
I  do  not  see,  on  the  part  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Association, 
that  disposition  which  belongs  to  their  time  of  life,  to  take  the  la- 
boring oar  in  the  details  of  our  own  work,  and  without  which  even 
the  temporary  labors  of  our  meetings  cannot  be  long  borne.  Perhaps, 
from  modesty,  they  shrink  from  the  responsibility.  If  so,  let  them  be 
encouraged  to  do  their  part,  in  confidence  that  the  desire  to  serve 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  Association. 

I  cannot  see  that  experimental  researches,  undertaken  from  its 
funds  and  executed  by  its  committees,  can  successfully  form  part  of 
the  regular  business  of  this  Association. 

These  remarks  I  do  not  at  all  apply  to  cases  where,  means  being 
furnished  by  public  or  private  munificence,  the  question  is  merely  to 
direct  a  plan  of  operations.  We  can,  assuredly,  to  advantage,  direct 
the  researches  of  others  by  suggesting  what  it  is  desirable  to  do,  or 
how  it  should  be  done.  If  experiments  on  the  change  of  level  of  our 
coast,  on  the  sediments  of  river^  and  estuaries  and  the  like,  are 
desired  by  geologists ;  if  special  collections  are  desired  by  our  na- 
turalists, and  there  are  public  works  to  which  these  matters  ap- 
propriately belong,  or  private  individuals  who  desire  to  see  them 
carried  through,  this  Association  is  a  very  proper  body  to  suggest 
tlic  observations  and  to  furnish  instructions. 

The  standing  committee  of  the  Association,  and  others  organized 
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to  act  during  the  meetings,  have  always  done  much  work.  The 
members  devote  themselves  to  the  Association  sedulously  during  the 
days  of  meeting.  Why  not  limit  ourselves  generally  to  those  subjects 
and  matters  which  our  committees  can  transact  during  the  period  of 
meeting,  and  why  not  give  time  for  committees  to  deliberate  1  Do 
we  not  press  matters  too  much,  for  the  interest  of  the  Association  ? 
After  close  observation,  T  believe  that  we  do.  We  ought  to  allow 
ourselves  time  to  do  well  what  we  undertake. 

The  same  course  of  reasoning  would  lead  me  to  the  same  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  computations  to  be  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Association ;  another  field  of  usefulness,  which  the  British 
Association  has  fully  entered  into,  attaching  its  name  to  the  most 
extended  and  best  arranged  catalogue  of  the  stars  which  has  yet 
been  published. 

If  we  would  attempt  reports  on  the  progress  of  science  like  those 
which  were  so  perseveringly  and  admirably  kept  up  by  the  illustrious 
Secretary  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  or  like  those  which  have  ema- 
nated from  the  committees  and  members  of  the  British  Association, 
we  are  on  preoccupied  ground,  with  disadvantages  of  position  and 
of  pecuniary  resources.  Not  only  must  we  compete  in  our  own  lan- 
guage abroad,  but  with  an  institution  at  home  ( the  Smithsonian), 
which,  finding  this  field  of  usefulness  untilled  among  us,  has  fully 
entered  upon  it.  This  career  of  usefulness  is,  except  on  special 
occasions,  not  open  to  us. 

The  objects  of  our  Association  are  to  be  considered  as  they  act 
directly  to  increase  the  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  or  indirectly 
by  the  effect  on  the  associates  who  attend  the  meetings,  or  the  com- 
munities where  they  are  held. 

Without  a  published  record  of  our  doings,  the  effect  of  our  As- 
sociation would  be  limited  to  the  members  who  attended  the  meet- 
ings, aad  the  importance  of  publishing  has  been  recognized  in  the 
informal  arrangements  from  year  to  year  in  reference  to  it.  The 
zeal  of  the  local  committees  at  Charleston  and  Cincinnati  not  only 
relieved  the  Association  from  the  expense  of  publishing  the  volumes, 
but  carried  them  rapidly  through  the  press.  To  the  local  secretary 
at  Charleston,  Prof.  Lewis  R.  Gibbes,  and  the  permanent  secretary 
of  the  Association,  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
promptness  with  which  the  volumes  of  the  Charleston  and  New- 
Haven  meetings  appeared.  When  the  meetings  are  merely  annual, 
there  will  be  time,  it  is  hoped,  to  permit  authors  carefully  to  examine 
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tbe  proo&heets  of  their  papers,  without  which  dispatch  is  gained  at 
the  expense  of  accuracy. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  publication  of  our  proceedings  should 
interfere  with  the  transactions  of  other  learned  societies.  Our  mate- 
rials consist  essentially  of  abstracts  or  of  brief  communications,  of 
accounts  of  researches  often  in  progress,  and  notes  which  differ 
entirely  from  the  elaborate  memoirs  appropriate  to  such  transactions. 
The  memoirs  of  learned  societies,  with  us,  have  always  been  pu- 
blished at  considerable  intervals  of  time ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  intervals  have  been  increased  since  our  organization.  There  is 
unmistakable  evidence  in  the  activity  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  that  we  do  not  interfere  with  it. 

At  our  meetings  have  been  presented  338  communications;  of 
which,  107  have  been  on  subjects  of  physics  and  mathematics,  32 
on  chemistry,  93  on  geology  and  mineralogy,  83  on  natural  history 
in  its  various  branches  (especially  zoology),  and  23  on  miscellaneous 
subjects. 

For  these  publications,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  have  drawn  in 
part  from  material  which  had  accumulated  :  we 'have  consumed 
more  than  the  supply  of  the  year  would  furnish,  and  will  at  last, 
when  thrown  upon  the  ret^ilts  of  a  single  year,  find  our  proceedings 
less  abundantly  supplied  than  hitherto.  Still,  while  our  gatherings 
are  numerous  as  now,  and  similarly  constituted,  there  will  be  in- 
teresting matter  and  to  spare.  Matters  in  progress  vrill  be  brought 
before  us,  the  full  results  of  which  will  be  published  elsewhere. 

But,  have  any  papers  or  memoirs  been  actually  produced  by  these 
meetings,  which  would  not,  without  them,  have  been  brought  before 
the  public  ?  Of  this  I  entertain  not  the  least  doubt.  Indeed,  I  know 
many  which,  without  the  stimulus  of  preparation  for  these  meetings, 
would  not  have  seen  the  light ;  some,  which,  in  fact,  could  not  ap- 
priately  have  been  brought  forward  elsewhere.  The  d«iire  to  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  meetings,  has  been  a  powerful  stimulus  to  exertion 
on  the  part  of  many.  This  will  continue,  perhaps,  intermittingly ; 
but,  as  localities  change,  and  new  members  attend  the  meetings,  the 
average  may  remain  nearly  constant.  Papers  have  been  produced, 
which  otherwise  might  not  have  appeared.  We  are  posted  up  to  the 
very  day  of  meeting  in  the  researches  actually  making  in  natural, 
physical,  and  mathematical  science.  At  the  Cambridge  and  New- 
Haven  meetings,  physico-mathematics  had  the  leading  part;  at 
Charleston,  natural  history,  and  especially  zoology ;  at  Cincinnati, 
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geology  and  its  kindred  branches.  Each  meeting  was  characterized 
by  communications  of  a  very  high  order  of  interest ;  each  as  dis- 
tinctly characterized  as  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  held ; 
each  one  excellent  in  its  way,  exhibiting  (like  our  union)  unity  in 
diversity. 

For  the  good  effectt  from  our  meetings,  on  local  science,  I  appeal 
unhesitatingly  to  those  who  have  been  with  us  since  the  new  or- 
ganization. We  know  that  such  good  has  resulted.  We  can  point  to 
those  who  have  found  new  motives  to  research  in  attending  our 
meetings.  We  can  point  to  one  institution,  founded  and  endowed  in 
part  through  our  action  on  public  sentiment.  May  we  be  able,  also, 
at  no  distant  day,  to  say  of  another  which  is  an  ornament  to  the  last 
noble  city  where  we  assembled,  that  it  too  has  been  endowed  in 
consequence,  at  least  in  part,  of  our  influence. 

There  are  some  subjects  which  only  an  association  like  this  is 
competent  to  grapple  vrith  :  the  subject  of  regulating  standards  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  scales  of  barometer  and  thermome- 
ter, and  the  prime  meridian,  are  of  this  kind.  There  is  now  no  other 
scientific  body  to  point  out  explorations  desirable  to  be  made  on  land 
or  w&ter,  to  suggest  systems  of  extended  meteorological  observation, 
plans  of  surveys,  geographical,  geological,  or  others. 

Congress,  after  <;)ianging  the  money  standard  and  regulating  the 
coinage,  seems  to  have  stopped  short,  and,  after  a  long  agitation  of 
the  subject  of  standard  weights  and  measures,  to  have  left  it  in  very 
weariness.  The  whole  effort  towards  uniformity  has  simply  been  to 
prepare  material  standards  of  a  quality  according  with  the  demands 
of  the  science  of  the  day  :  pounds,  yards,  bushels  and  gallons  con- 
forming to  the  general  average  of  those  in  common  use,  and  derived 
from  England ;  and  putting  aside  innovations  in  the  commonly  re- 
ceived units,  their  multiples  or  sub-multiples.  I  have  been  gratified 
to  see  a  spirit  of  inquiry  on  this  subject  alive  among  the  members  ; 
believing  that  nowhere  can  essential  changes  or  reforms  in  the  whole 
system  be  more  fairly  or  powerfully  discussed,  than  here.  An  indivi- 
dual, unless  perhaps  some  leading  legislator,  who  would  propose 
changes  at  this  time  in  our  country  on  this  subject,  would  but  waste 
his  tim«  And  logic. 

The  Association  determined  in  Cincinnati  to  fix  a  time  for  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  at  the  present  meeting.  Closely  connected 
with  it  is  the  regulation  of  the  various  scales  used  with  instruments, 
which  depend  on  the  unit  of  length  measure,  or  arbitrary  scales.  I 
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hope  to  Bee  a  time  set  apart  at  this  or  some  subsequent  meeting  for 
the  discussion  of  this  matter,  which  was  partly  opened  at  Cambridge 
by  Prof.  Guyot.  The  world  is  obviously  ripening  for  a  general  set- 
tlement of  these  questions,  and  as  intercommunication  strengthens 
the  advantage  of  one  system  of  measures  and  weights,  and  of  one 
general  prime  meridian,  will  gain  strength  with  it.  A  collection  of 
the  weights  and  measures,  the  barometers  and  thermometers,  and  of 
the  charts  of  navigation  and  nautical  almanacs  of  each  of  the  coun- 
tries represented  at  the  World's  Fair,  would  have  presented  in 
strong  relief  the  necessity  for  something  better  adapted  to  a  world's 
use. 

As  far  as  these  questions  affect  scientific  men  and  science  in  the 
United  States  alone,  they  are  absolutely  within  our  control ;  and  the 
reconimendation  of  this  body  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  adoption 
by  our  brethren  of  such  standards  of  weight  and  measure,  such 
linear  unit  for  the  scale  of  tho  barometer,  and  such  scales  for  the 
thermometer  as  would  be  recommended.  Those  who  use  these  stand- 
ards would  be  the  first  to  become  familiar  with  them  from  actual 
sight  and  use ;  and  I  know  the  great  ease  with  which  one  becomes 
used  to  measures  and  weights,  the  employment  of  which  sedhis  at 
first  entirely  strange. 

If  ever  we  may  expect  a  combined  sei-ies  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations with  exact  instruments  and  observers,  whose  bunness  it 
shall  be  to  make  the  observations,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  a 
recommendation  of  this  Association.  The  stations  should  be  selected 
so  as  to  furnish  the  best  results  for  climate  and  the  laws  of  storms, 
and  not  left  to  the  determination  of  circumstances  foreign  to  the 
consideration  of  the  object  sought.  If  we  could  once  communicate 
to  New- York  harbor  the  coming  of  a  northeast  storm  in  time  to 
prevent  vessels  from  leaving  it,  the  full  benefit  of  these  researches 
would  come  home  to  the  commercial  community  of  the  country,  and 
means  to  extend  the  observations  would  be  freely  provided. 

The  recommendations  already  made  by  the  Association  have  met 
with  signal  success.  Among  these  I  may  note  the  appropriation  for 
the  publication  of  the  report  of  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  on  the  geolo- 
gical survey  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  legislature  of  that  State ;  the 
law  for  a  geological  survey  of  Ohio ;  of  the  scientific  explorers 
attached  to  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  under  Commissioner 
Bartlett ;  and  of  the  expeditions  under  charge  of  Lieut.  Maury,  for 
examining  special  questions  connected  with  winds  and  currenU. 
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It  has  been  doubted  whether  it  was  expedient  for  the  Association 
to  give  opinions  on  questions  of  science,  and  to  report  on  scientific 
researches.  These  doubts  I  do  not  share,  but  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  if  we  decline  so  to  do,  we  do  not  come  up  to  the  clear 
measure  of  our  duty.  Where  the  opinion  of  the  Association  is  sought. 
It  should  fearlessly,  frankly,  but  carefully  be  given.  The  fact  that  the 
researches  are  by  one  of  its  members  will  not  excuse  it  for  avoiding 
the  task.  Instead  of  stating  in  the  approved  formulary  that  it  gives 
no  opinion,  I  would  have  it  guide  opinion  by  forming  its  o\yTi  mature 
conclusions,  and  giving  them  where  desired  with  all  the  weight  of 
its  authority. 

Whether  the  Association  should  be  the  arbiter  of  questions  of 
priority  occurring  between  its  members,  is  much  more  doubtful  in 
my  mind.  It  would  be  of  great  value  to  scientific  men  to  have  such 
questions,  which  unhappily  often  arise,  carefully  and  dispassionately 
settled.  When  both  parties  desire  the  arbitrement,  I  think  it  should 
be  assumed,  as  a  less  evil  than  that  of  avoiding  a  decision  where 
the  facts  are  all  presented.  There  is  but  one  other  course  :  rigor- 
ously to  exclude  all  personal  questions ;  in  which  case,  the  Associa- 
tion decides  that  there  is  no  tribunal  for  such,  and  drives  its  mem- 
bers to  appeal  to  the  public. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  president  of  tho  year  before  was 
called  upon  to  prepare  a  code  of  scientific  ethics,  the  result  of  the 
clear  principles  laid  down  upon  this  subject  in  his  address.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  will  contribute  this  code,  which,  like  reputable  men 
under  the  civil  code,  we  will  endeavor  to  live  without  violating ;  not 
considering  it  a  law  given  to  compel  us  to  right,  but  rather  as  a  line 
far  within  which  we  will  walk. 

In  considering  these  meetings  in  reference  to  the  effect  on  the 
individual  members,  we  might  claim  them  as  a  relaxation  from  se- 
vere labor ;  as  an  agreeable,  intellectual  resort,  to  learn  the  results 
of  the  day,  did  not  our  aims  soar  higher  than  this,  and  extend  to 
substantial  intellectual  benefits  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

That  these  meetings  are,  in  the  individual  intercourse  which  they 
bring  about,  intellectually  and  morally  beneficial,  is  most  certain. 
The  intellect  is  excited  by  such  intercourse;  the  heart  is  expanded. 
Freedom  and  frankness  of  discussion,  and  the  interchange  of  views 
and  friendly  criticism,  have  marked  the  meetings.  If  there  have  been 
exceptions,  the  shock  that  was  produced  has  recalled  better  feelings, 
or  better  judgment.  It  b  certainly  true,  that  as  far  as  a  man's  re- 
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searcbes  and  discoveries  are  comprehensible  in  bis  day,  be  receives 
fall  credit  for  tbem,  especially  if  be  ask  little  and  is  patient  Conten- 
tion about  priority,  or  contention  at  all,  is  as  a  general  rule  unne- 
cessaiy ;  where  it  becomes  personal,  it  disgusts,  and  reacts  against 
him  who  indulges  in  the  personality.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  contro- 
versy; but,  if  obviously  forced  on  one,  the  defence  finds  itself  strong 
in  sympathy.  We  have  not  been  without  examples  of  the  good  effect 
of  submitting  to  scientific  discussion  and  decision,  pretensions,  the 
reality  of  which  the  author  did  not,  and  could  not  doubt,  but  which 
had  been  doubted  by  others.  What  ti-iumph  greater  than  that  of  our 
Cincinnati  brother,  when  the  committee  of  the  Association  reported 
so  strongly  In  favor  of  the  admirable  method  of  recording  right  as- 
censions and  declinations.  Truth  triumphed  through  his  love  for  it ! 
What  a  triumph  for  American  science,  when  the  "American  method'' 
of  observing  is  adopted  at  Greenwich  I  The  contribution,  by  whom- 
soever made,  by  however  many  shared,  is  a  contribution  to  the  glory 
of  the  country.  The  generous  award  of  credit  to  our  country,  by 
this  name,  by  the  illustrious  astronomer  of  Greenwich,  is  not  the 
less  honorable  to  him  than  to  us.  Let  us  show  ourselves  worthy  of 
the  spirit,  by  sinking  all  personal  views  in  a  general  contribution 
to  the  American  method.  If  the  Association  is  worth  any  thing,  it 
should  be  adequate  to  this  result  :  let  it  be  the  test. 

To  our  meetings  each  member  brings  his  contribution  ;  gathered 
from  the  land  or  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  heavens,  the  spirit, 
each  one  lays  his  offering  on  the  altar  of  truth.  How  little,  when 
under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  seem  contentions  for  special  lines 
of  research,  the  interference  in  special  pursuits,  the  covetous  desire 
to  enter  a  particular  path,  and  the  determination  to  jostle  the  votary 
who  is  following  it,  rather  than  not  to  occupy  it  exclusively.  The 
realm  is  boundless ;  the  paths  are  numerous  :  each  one  is  wide. 

Let  there  be  no  contention,  brother,  between  thee  and  me  !  Let 
there  be  rather  a  generous  and  eager  urging  forward,  each  of  the 
other,  to  the  good  which  we  all  seek.  Warmed  by  the  glow  of  gene- 
rous sympathy,  let  us  find  our  zeal  kept  alive  by  association,  and 
show  that  the  bond  of  scientific  brotherhood  is  worthy  of  christian 
men,  in  a  christian  land,  of  the  faith  which  we  profess  in  time  and 
of  our  hope  in  eternity. 
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OF  THE 


ALBANY   MEETING,  1851. 


conmiirNicATioNS. 

A.  MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS. 

I.   MATHEMATICS. 

1.  On  the  Relation  between  the  Square  Roots  of  Nboative 
Quantities,  and  the  Principle  of  Perpendicularity  in 
Geometry.  By  John  PatersoNi  of  Albany. 
(1).  Much  discussion  has  been  held  by  geometers  on  the  value  and 
significance  of  the  positive  and  negative  signs  of  algebra,  and  still 
more  emphatically  on  the  so-called  symbol  of  imaginarity  derived 
from  the  latter  sign,  and  commonly  expressed  as  the  square  root  of 
a  negative  quantity ;  and  although  it  has  long  been  admitted,  as  a 
mere  result  of  observation,  that  the  product  of  like  signs  is  positive 
and  that  of  unlike  signs  is  negative,  and  more  recently  that  the  sign 
of  imaginarity  coincides  (fortuitously  perhaps)  with  the  principle  of 
perpendicularity,  these  correspondences  and  agreements  being  suf* 
ficiently  well  determined  and  safe  for  all  practical  purposes ;  yet  it  is 
still  a  desideratum  with  those  who  desire  the  establishment  of  precise 
definitions  at  the  commencement,  as  well  as  clear  deductions  in  the 
progress,  of  a  science  confessedly  and  unerringfly  accurate  in  all  its 
conclusions,  tiiat  these  accidental  coincidences  and  loose  analogies 
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should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  eliminated,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
consecutive  and  logical  sequences.  In  the  faint  hope  of  contributing 
something  towards  this  desirable  object,  I  have  not  long  since  printed 
a  volume  of  researches  in  the  calculus  of  operations  ;  and  it  is  now 
my  wish  to  present  a  very  brief  account  of  the  first  part  of  those 
researches,  that  is,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
algebraical  signs.  In  undertaking  to  do  this,  I  have  to  apologize 
deeply  for  my  unfortunate  want  of  talent  at  exposition,  and  to  protest 
against  the  notion  of  an  undue  abstruseness  of  subject.  Abstruseness 
and  incoherence  of  manner  is  a  fault  of  my  own  ;  but  I  confidently 
apprehend  that  the  method  by  which  I  interpret  the  elementary 
operations  of  algebra  offers  no  greater  degree  of  abstruseness  or 
far-fetched  abstraction,  than  does  the  beaten  but  inconsequent  path 
hitherto  followed.  It  has  grown  almost  to  be  a  stipulation  of  the  age, 
that  the  writer  whose  sentences  cannot  be  read  as  we  run  shall  not 
be  read  at  all ;  and  in  addition  to  this  drawback,  I  must  yet  en- 
counter the  charge  of  impertinence,  in  attempting  to  controvert  the 
authority  of  a  great  name,  or  it  may  be  said  of  many  great  names^ 
whose  united  or  single  competence  to  fix  irrevocably  the  elements 
and  definitions  of  a  science  it  were  madness  to  call  in  question.  Such 
temerity  on  the  part  of  an  obscure  individual  unavoidably  begets  a 
suspicion  of  charlatanry,  which  attenuates  very  materially  his  chance 
of  receiving  a  proper  share  of  candid  attention,  and  thus  retards 
indefinitely  the  progress  of  his  cause. 

(2).  Such,  in  my  own  estimation,  is  the  simplicity  of  the  calculus 
of  operations,  that  its  principles  and  method  need  but  to  be  explained, 
in  order  to  be  understood  and  admitted.  To  use  general  terms  at 
first,  an  operator  performs  an  operation  in  space  and  time,  according 
to  a  law  of  action  and  under  conditions  of  space  previously  assigned ; 
and  the  calculator  must  record  the  measure  both  of  the  result  and  of 
the  operation  performed.  For  instance,  a  porter  carries  a  given  bur- 
then a  given  distance  in  a  given  time  :  the  value  of  the  burthen  in 
its  new  place  of  deposit  is  the  measure  of  the  result  of  the  operation 
or  labor,  and  the  distance  it  was  carried  is  the  measure  of  the  labor 
or  operation  itself.  As  a  second  example,  two  ships  land  cargoes  of 
equal  weight  and  value  at  the  port  of  New- York,  one  having  tra- 
versed the  ocean  from  Liverpool  in  England,  the  other  from  Canton 
in  China  :  the  measure  of  the  result  is  the  same  for  each,  the  equal 
values  of  the  cargoes  at  their  place  of  delivery ;  bat  the  measures  of 
the  operations  which  produced  these  results,  that  is,  of  the  distances 
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which  the  cargoes  were  carried  by  the  ships*  differ  materially,  and 
for  certain  purposes  should  be  recorded  as  foiming  an  essential 
consideration  in  the  complete  result.  In  the  algebraical  calculus,  the 
measure  of  the  rectult  alone  of  the  operation  is  recorded,  that  of  the 
operation  itself  being  generally  overlooked  or  indistinctly  understood. 
It  is  by  taking  note  of  the  existence  and  value  of  this  last  measure, 
in  operations  performed  under  several  different  laws  and  condition?! 
that  I  have  endeavored  to  collect  the  materials  and  principles,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  method,  which  falls  under  the  designation 
of  the  calculus  of  operations. 

(3).  I  cannot  remain  under  the  hypothesis  which  regards  the  suc- 
cessive states  of  the  universe  as  happening  by  virtue  of  a  sort  of 
magician's  presto,  whereby  the  same  body  is  made  to  appear  in 
different  places  without  passing  through  the  intervening  space.  The 
poet,  even,  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  annihilating  space 
and  time  :  it  should  be  the  graver  office  of  the  mathematician  to 
watch  that  such  sacrifice  be  not  wantonly  performed ;  for,  without 
the  inviolability  of  the  ineffable  element  of  space,  and  its  eternal 
concomitant  time,  we  are  truly  a  lost  world,  and  truth  can  have  no 
point  of  equilibrium.  Yet  what  does  the  algebraist,  when  he  inquires 
why  the  third  term  of  Taylor's  series  should  be  rejected  beside  the 
second,  but  forget  the  very  simple  fact  that  a  material  body  cannot 
be  in  two  places  at  once  ? 

(4).  I  propose,  then,  to  pass  from  the  counting  of  tilings,  to  the 
counting  of  actions,  but  of  actions  so  defined  that  they  are  as  ac- 
curately measurable  as  is  any  thing  itself,  and  indeed  by  the  very 
same  operation.  Space,  whose  nature  can  here  be  only  treated  dog- 
matically, is  the  element  of  all  measurement  :  abstracted  from  its 
coeval  element  time,  it  measures  simultaneous  values;  conjoined 
with  time,  it  measures  successive  values.  Space  has  three  dimensions : 
linear,  superficial,  and  solid ;  and  the  two  last  are  algebraically 
expressed  by  well-known  functions  of  the  first.  We  are  thus  referred 
to  the  straight  line  as  the  indispensable  and  sufficient  element  for  the 
admeasurement  of  all  the  things  that  are,  and  of  the  events  that  occur, 
or  the  operations  that  may  be  perfi^rmed  in  space  and  time. 

(5).  Let  our  operation  consist  of  a  uniform  movement  in  a  plane. 
We  recognize  at  first  two  difi'erent  species  of  uniform  movement, 
linear  and  angular ;  and  each  of  these  subdivides  into  two  varieties, 
a  direct  and  an  inverse  movement,  accordingly  as,  in  linear  motion, 
we  proceed  from  the  origin  towards  the  right  hand,  or  towards  the 
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left  hand ;  and,  in  angular  or  circular  motion,  from  the  right  hand 
upwards  or  downwards  from  the  horizontal  axis.  The  uniformity  of 
movement  is  the  law  of  action,  and  the  particular  direction  of  the 
motion  is  the  condition  of  space,  under  which  the  operation  in  a 
given  case  is  to  be  performed. 

(6).  The  first  and  simplest  form  of  mathematical  operation  is  that 
of  addition ;  which,  being  regarded  as  a  direct  operation,  has  of 
course  its  corresponding  inverse,  the  operation  of  subtraction. 

As  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  operation  of  addition,  let  it  be 
proposed  to  add  together  two  separate  parcels  (7  and  5)  of  material 
things  or  units  of  any  description,  for  instance  ivory  balls  such  as 
are  used  to  exemplify  operations  in  the  calculus  of  probabilities  : 
the  arithmetical  result,  or  sum,  is  12  balls ;  but  by  the  calculus  of 
operations,  in  which  we  are  to  seek  the  measuie  of  the  operation, 
we  proceed  as  follows  : 

A  ^^^^___^  ®  At  A  is  a  reservoir  containing  an  indefinite 
number  of  balls,  and  at  B  is  a  receptacle  contain* 
ing  7  balls,  and  I  am  directed  to  add  5  balls  to  the  7  already  con. 
tained  in  B.  It  is  necessary  to  transfer  5  balls  from  A  to  B,  and  the 
distance  AB  (which  may  be  called  one)  is  the  measure  of  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  the  measure  of  the  operation  in  magnitude  or  quantity  ; 
and  if  we  wish  to  record  also  the  quality  of  the  operation,  as  being 
direct,  cumulative  or  positive,  the  direction  in  the  plane  of  the  opera- 
tion, from  A  towards  B,  or  to  the  righthand  of  the  point  A,  may  be 
termed  the  positive  direction,  and  the  result  vmtten 

(7+5)  balls  =   +12  balls; 

the  symbol  -j-  denoting  the  quality  of  podtimty^  the  geometrical 
signification  of  which  is  a  conventional  direction  in  space.  Observe 
that  the  7  balls  in  B  at  the  beginning  of  the  example  were  similarly 
obtained  by  transfer  from  A,  and  therefore  the  sign  is  correctly  pre- 
fixed to  the  result  (+7+5)  =  +12,  the  measure  of  the  operation 
being  implied  by  the  sign.  Now  the  labor  of  carrying  12  balls  once 
through  the  distance  AB,  is  in  general  equal  to  that  of  carrying  one 
ball  through  12  times  the  distance  AB ;  that  is,  the  measure  of  the 
operation  is  the  same  in  these  two  cases.  However  obtained  or 
generated,  therefore,  the  abstract  number  12  may  be  made  the  co- 
efficient of  fmy  arbitrary  unit  of  space,  as  Sat  instance  the  unit  of 
distance,  whidi  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  general  fi>rm  of  the 
measure  of  an  operation;  and  when  oar  abstract  number  is  affected 
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witb  the  positiye  sigiit  the  quality  or  direction  of  the  operation  in 
•pace  is  fixed.  Suhstituting  general  Bymbols,  then,  for  the  foregoing 
particular  ones,  I  write  + 1  for  the  unit  of  positive  direction,  n  for 
the  abstract  number,  ]|  for  the  linear  unit  measure  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  operation*  and  1^  for  the  material  unit,  or  unit  operated  upon, 
and  the  complete  concrete  result  of  a  simple  direct  or  positive  ope- 
ration is  expressed  and  represented  by 

+l.n.l,.l^  =  OP'xl,i. 
2 ^ P'  The  number  n  is  there- 
fore transferred  from  arith- 
metic to  the  calculus  of  operations,  by  prefixing  to  it  the  sign  of 
direction,  and  sufiixing  the  unit  of  distance ;  and  the  number  or  ratio 
ft  is  now  regarded  as  generated  by  the  operation  of  transferring  the 
material  unit  1^  from  zero  through  the  distance  nl,,  in  the  time  nig, 
(7),  The  operation  inverse  to  the  one  above  considered,  will  con- 
sist in  the  subtraction,  first,  of  6  balls  from  the  12  balls  contained  in 
t  ^  ^®  receptacle  B ;  and  as  this  operation  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  the  5  balls  to 
the  receptacle  B  from  the  reservoir  A,  it  will  be  correctly  performed 
by  returning  the  5  balls  from  B  to  A,  in  which  the  magnitude  or 
quantity  of  the  operation  is  the  same  as  before,  and  its  opposition  in 
quality  to  the  operation  of  addition  is  indicated  by  the  opposite 
direction  BA  in  which  it  is  performed ;  and  thus  opposition  of  di- 
rection in  space  becomes  identified  with  the  symbol  —  (of  subtrac- 
tion) which  denotes  the  quality  of  negativity,  the  result  being  ex- 
pressed by (+12— 5)  balls  =s  +7  balls.  A  second  operation  maybe 
the  subtraction  of  the  remaining  7  balls,  which  will  be  expressed  by 
(+12-5-7)  balls  =  (+7-7)  balls,  or 
(+12—12)  balls  =  0  balls,  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion. In  the  righthand  member  of  the  last  equation,  the  measures  of 
the  positive  and  negative  operations  are  eliminated  by  mutual  de- 
struction, but  both  are  in  evidence  in  the  lefthand  member.  Recalling 
the  fact  that  the  operation  of  transferring  n  material  units  through 
the  unit  of  distance  is  equivalent  to  the  transfer  of  1  material  unit 
through  ft  units  of  distance,  we  may  write  the  equation  thus  : 

+12. 1,. 1,1— 12.1,. 1^  =  0.1,. V 

F„  P,       O       P'  P" 
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The  first  term  of  the  leflhand  member  expresses  the  transfer  of  the 
material  unit  3^  from  O  lo  P",  where  OP''  =  12xOP'  =  +12.1,j 
and  the  second  term  expresses  the  return  of  l^i  from  P"  to  O,  in 
obedience  to  the  geometrical  signification  of  the  sign  — .  Now  the 
order  of  the  performance  of  these  two  operations  is  indifierent,  and 
the  last  might  be  the  first ;  that  is,  from  the  origin  O,  the  material 
unit  1,1  may  first  be  transferred  to  P„  on  the  lefthand  of  O,  where 
OP,,=  12xOP,=  — 12.1„  and  thence  returned  by  the  term  +12.1, 
from  Py/  to  O  its  primitive  position,  giving  the  same  result  0.1/. l,g 
as  before.  In  general  symbols,  then,  the  complete  concrete  result  of 
a  simple  inverse  or  negative  operation  is  expressed  and  represented 
by  -l.».l,.l^  =  OP,;XV 

(S).  The  next  form  of  mathematical  operation  to  be  considered  is 
that  of  multiplication.  Now  when  the  multiplier  is  positive  unity,  the 
operation  is  identical  with  the  performance  of  one  operation  of  ad- 
dition ;  and  consequently  if  the  multiplier  be  negative  unity,  the 
operation  must  be  equivalent  to  the  performance  of  one  operation  of 
subtraction  as  above  interpreted.  It  is  a  postulate  in  geometry,  that 
a  straight  line  of  any  length  may  be  drawn  in  any  direction  from- any 
origin.  This  is  an  operation;  and  I  ask  no  more  than  this,  except  the 
permission  to  record  the  line  or  distance  described  as  the  measure  of 
the  operation  of  describing  it.  Then  let  Ip  be  the  multiplicand,  and 
multiplication  by  positive  and  by  negative  unity  will  be  respectively 
p/  Q  P  represented  by  OP Xl^  =  +1.1/. Ip  and 

. .  OP'Xl^  =  — 1.1,.1„;     each 

operation  consisting  in  the  separate  transfer  of  the  material  unit  or 
multiplicand  1  ji,  from  the  origin  zero  at  O,  through  the  unit  of  dis- 
tance OP  or  OP'  in  the  unit  of  time  1^. 

(9).  I  now  omit  the  sign,  and  proceed  to  investigate  the  results 
and  measures  of  repeated  multiplications  by  positive  unity.  The 
multiplicand  being  always  Ip^  let  the  multiplier  be 

1^  =  OP'  =  P'P"  =  P"P"'  =  P'"P''  =  1,  the  linear  unit, 
and  the  results  will  be 

Q  p/  p/l  p/«  piT 


Ix.lp  =  OP'Xl,  =  li-l,, 
IJ.lp  =  P'P"xOP'xl^  =  0P"xl^  =  2.1/.V 
IJ.lp  =  P"P'"xOP"xl,L  =  OF"xl,L  =  3.1/.V 
IJ.lp  =  F"P'^xOP'"xlpL  =  OP*^xl,t  =  4.1,-1^,  etc. 
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TbuB,  by  direct  operation,  the  involation  of  a  linear  unit  to  tbe  nth 
power  produces  a  linear  unit  equal  In  magnitude  to  n  times  the  unit 
inyolyed,  or  the  power  is  n  times  the  root  in  magnitude ;  but  as  the 
linear  unit  is  absolutely  indeterminate,  the  result  of  its  involution  is 
always  an  equally  indeterminate  linear  unit,  there  being  no  distinc- 
tive quality  whereby  to  recognize  it;  and  we  consequently  have 
always  the  numerical  equality  1"  =:  2,  so  long  as  the  measure  of  the 
operation  is  not  taken  into  the  account.  When  this  measure  is  brought 
in,  we  perceive  that  the  process  consists  in  nothing  more  than  the 
successive  addition  of  units  of  linear  space  ;  but  to  the  suggestions 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of  this  simple  process  am  J  indebted 
for  whatever  of  good  or  ill  fortune  shall  betide  me  in  these  my  peril- 
ous investigations. 

(10).  From  this  first  position  in  which  the  operations  of  multiplying 
by  positive  and  negative  unity  agree  entirely  with  the  operations  of 
adding  and  subtracting,  we  must  advance  a  step  to  meet  the  diference 
which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  the  former  from  the  latter,  and 
yet  preserves  the  harmony  between  them. 

While  linear  extent  has  no  natural  or  fixed  unit,  and  no  limit  but 
infinity,  we  have  an  absolute  geometrical  unit  in  the  sum  of  four  inght 
angles,  as  measured  by  the  circumference  of  a  circle  ;  a  unity  which 
may  be  repeated,  but  always  with  coincidence.  The  whole  infinity  of 
space  is  included  by  the  four  right  angles  about  a  point  (if  a  plane  is 
alone  the  subject  of  observation)  or  axis  (when  the  three  dimensions 
of  extent  are  regarded )  :  consequently,  the  radius  being  granted, 
any  given  magnitude  of  area  may  be  measured  by  one  operation  of 
revolution ;  and  a  similar  remark  may  be  made  with  respect  to  a 
plane  and  volume. 

(11).  Instead  of  a  linear,  take  now  an  angular  multiplier;  the 
angle,  as  customary,  being  measured  by  its  subtending  arc  to  radius 
unity.  It  is' a  postulate  with  Euclid,  that  a  circle  may  be  described  on 
any  centre  and  with  any  radius.  This  is  an  operation;  and  I  demand 
no  more  than  this,  save  the  privilege  of  recording  the  arc  described 
as  the  measure  of  the  operation  of  describing  it ;  while  the  radius, 
considered  as  revolved  by  the  action  of  the  describing  compasses, 
shall  in  its  final  position  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  the  result. 

Let  the  multiplicand  be  the  radius  OA  =  1,.,  loaded  with  the 
material  unit  1,^  at  its  extremity  A  ;  and  take  first  for  multiplier  the 
entire  circumference,  denoted  by  Iq.  The  operation  consists  in  re- 
volving one  limb  of  the  compasses,  the  radius  accompanying,  in  the 
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positive  angular  direction  once  about 
the  centre  O,  from  the  position  OA  to 
OA  again ;  and  this  is  multiplication 
by  an  absolute  geometrical  unit. 

Since  OAxlp  =  Ir-liu  one  ope- 
ration produces 

AAxOAxlp,  =  lo-lr.l^; 

and  continued  repetitions  yield  the  series  (including  also  the  first 
term), 

AAxOAxI^i  ^  lo-lr.l^, 

AAxOAxl,.  =  1J.1..1^=  lo.lr.l,., 

AAXOAXI^    =     lj.lr.l^=    lo.lr.lp 

AAxOAxlji  =  IJ.lr-ln  =  la.lr.l,u  etc. 

The  second  column  shows  the  measures  of  the  operations,  and  the 
third  the  measures  of  the  corresponding  results.  If  we  wish  to  mark 
the  primitive  position  of  the  radius  OA  as  being  in  the  positive 
direction,  we  should  write  OAx  1^=  +  1  - Ir. li«;  and  as  the  measure 
of  the  result  is  all  that  is  important  to  be  recorded  in  this  case,  and 
may  oe  understood  to  imply  the  measure  of  the  operation  by  which 
that  result  is  produced,  the  use  of  one  character  or  sign  is  sufficient, 
and  we  shall  havo 

ij.u.i,  =  (+i)n,.i^=  +1.1..  V 
1J.1..1,  =  (+i)n,.i,=  +1.1..1,, 

lj.1,.1^  =  (+l)n,.l^=  +l.lr.l^,  etc. 

The  successive  results  are  identical  in  value,  geometrical,  dynamicalf 
and  arithmetical ;  that  is,  we  have  always  (+1)*  =  +1,  or  the  in- 
volution of  absolute  geometrical  unity  does  but  repeat  unity.  Like 
that  of  successive  multiplications  by  linear  unity,  the  present  process 
consists  in  making  the  material  unit  course  uniformly  through  suc- 
cessive unts  of  space ;  but,  unlike  the  former  process,  the  units  of 
space  are  superposed  instead  of  juxtaposed,  and  thus  give  1"  =  1 
in  place  of  1"  =  ».l. 

(12).  The  inverse  operation  which  will  correspond  to  division  by 
absolute  geometrical  unity,  and  to  the  evolution  of  such  unity  when 
the  operation  is  repeated,  will  be  performed  by  revolving  the  radius 
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1^.1^  =  OAxln  in  the  negative  angular  direction  about  the  centre 
0>  from  the  position  OA  to  OA  again.  If  the  initial  position  OAx  l|i 
be  denoted  by  +1.1,..  1^  the  succession  of  results  will  be  : 

OAxl,*  =  +1.1,.V 

^Xl,.  =  IS-Mr.l,  =  (+1)'*1..1,=  +1.1..  V 

OA 

^Xl,    =     lo-*.lr.l,    =     (+l)'*l..l,  =    +1.1..V 

'  OA 

^Xl^  =  l?*.l,.l,  =  (+l)*l,.l,  =  +1.1,.!,. 

OA  1 

AA^^**  =  lr*-lr-l;i  =  (+l)«lr.l,.=  +1.1..V  etc. 

The  second  colunan  expresses  the  measures  of  the  successive  opera- 
tions in  the  arc  of  revolution ;  for  which  is  substituted,  in  the  third 
column,  the  measures  of  the  results  in  terms  of  the  position  of  the 
radius,  finally  referred  to  their  arithmetical  values  in  the  fourth  co- 
lumn ;  and  thus  positive  unity  has  always  one  root  equal  to  itself,  or 

the  equality  (+1)^  =  +1  is  explained. 

(13).  In  the  second  place,  let  the  angular  multiplying  unit  be  that 

which  is  measured  by  the  semi- 
circumference.  The  initial  position 
being  OAx  l|i  as  before,  one  step  of 
the  compasses  will  place  us  in  the 
position  OA'Xlpt  and  the  step  re- 
peated will  restore  OAxlp;  the 
revolution,  as  usual,  being  had  in  the 
positive  angular  direction.  Denoting 
the  multiplying  unit  arc  AA'  by  1^ 

the  successive  results  will  be  : 

OA  Xlpi    =    lr-lti» 

AA'xOA  xl,L  =  OA'xln  =  l^X.l^ 
A'AxOA'xl,!  =  OA  xl,.  =  i;.lr.l,u 
AA'xOA  xln  =  OA'xlii  =  IJ-lr-V 
A'AxOA'xln  =  OA  xld  =  IJ-lr-V  etc. 

Now  when  contrasting  the  operation  of  addition  with  its  inverse 
operation,  subtraction,  we  have  found  their  unit  measures  to  be 
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geometrically  represented  (conBtructed)  by  these  very  lines  OA  and 
OA'  respectively,  drawn  in  opposite  directions  from  the  same  origin 
O ;  that  is  to  say,  starting  from  zero  at  O,  we  have  found  that  in 
multiplying  by  a  positive  linear  unit  we  get  +1 .  Ix.  Ipi  =  OA  X 1^ 
and  similarly  —  l.l^.l^  =  OA'Xl,i  in  multiplying  by  a  negative 
linear  unit.  Then  denoting  the  measure  of  the  operation  by  the  same 
character  which  denotes  the  measure  of  the  result,  we  first  convert 
the  preceding  columns  thus  : 

OAxl^  =   +l.lr.l,., 
l„.l,.l^  =  OA'xl,!  =  -l.lr.l,!, 

IJ.l^.l^    =     OAXI^    =     +l.lr.l,L, 

IJ.l,.!^  =  OA'xl,!  =  -l.lr.l^, 
IJ.l,..!^  =  OA  xl^  =  +l.lr.V  etc. 

A  cause  is  known  only  by  its  effect  :  we  take  the  measure  of  the 
effect  for  the  measure  of  the  cause,  and  finally  substitute  this  mea- 
sure for  the  cause  itself.  The  primitive  position  OA  X  l,i  is  expressed 
by  -f  1 .  1^.  1^ ;  and  as  multiplication  by  1^  (the  arc  AA'  being  the 
measure  of  the  cause)  yields  the  position  expressed  by  — 1 .  ],..  1^  (the 
radius  OA'  being  the  measure  of  the  effect),  we  substitute  the  mea- 
sure of  the  effect  for  the  measure  of  the  cause  ;  and  as  in  the  first 
case  of  angular  multiplication,  when  +1  was  substituted  for  the 
measure  of  the  operation  Iq,  it  stood  for  the  circumference,  while 
as  measure  of  the  result  it  represented  the  position  of  the  radius  in 
OA,  so  now  we  may  substitute  —1  for  the  present  operation  1^  in 
which  case  it  will  stand  for  the  semicircumference,  while  as  measure 
of  the  result  it  represents  the  position  of  the  radius  in  OA'.  We  may 
then  finally  convert  our  columns  thus  : 

OAxl,i=+l.lr.l,L» 

l.(+l)l..l,=  (-l)(+l)l..l,=OA'xl.=  -l.lr.V 

i,(-i)i,.i,=(-i)(-i)i,.i,=0Axi,=+i.i..i,=(-i)n,.i^ 

l,(+l)l,.l,=(-l)(+l)l,.l,=OA'xl,=  -l.l..l,=(-l)'l,.V 

i.(-i)i,.i,=(-i)(-i)i,.i,=OAxi,=+i.i..i,=(-i)n..i„ 

etc. 

Thus  when  negative  unity  is  involved,  we  get  (— 1)"  =  +1  and 
(— l)"+i  =   —  1,  n  being  an  even  number  and  including  0. 

(14).  The  inverse  to  the  preceding  operation  will  be  performed 
by  revolving  by  semicircumferential  steps  in  the  negative  angular 
direction  about  the  centre  O,  which  gives  the  results  : 
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+  l.l,.lp=OA  XV 

V(  +  l)lr.l,=3^.1..1,  =  (  +  l)'*.l..l,=  -l.l..l,=0A'XV 

ir'(+i)i..i,=5^.i..i,=(+i)'^.i,.i,=+i.i,.i,=0AxV 

17'(+I)l..l,=^.l..l,r:(+I)^.l..l,=  -1.1,.1,=0A'XV 

lr'(  +  l)lr.l,.=5i.l..l^=(  +  l)^.lr.l^=  +  l.lr.l,.=OAXl,„&C. 

Thus  positive  unity  has  always  negative  unity  for  one  of  its  roots  of 
the  »th  degree,  when  n  is  an  even  number,  not  otherwise. 

(15).  By  comparing  conclusions,  we  find  in  the  preceding  exam- 
ples of  multiplication  by  the  circumference  and  by  the  semicircum- 
ference,  the  demonstration  of  the  proposition  that  the  product  of 
like  signs  is  positive,  and  that  of  unlike  signs  is  negative  ;  that  is, 
(+1)(+1)  =  +1  and  (~1)(-1)  =  +1,  but  (+1)(-1)  =  -1 
and  (--1)(+1)  =  —1;  and  further,  that  (+l)^(+l)  =  +1  and 
(-l)-(-l)=+l,  but  (+1)~(-1)=-1  and  (-1)^(+1)=-1. 

(15).  As  a  general  illustration  of  multiplication  by  positive  and 
negative  unity,  let  me  be  required,  first,  to  multiply  the  number  N 
by  -f  1.  I  am  asked  to  perform  an  operation,  and  it  is  meet  that  I 
should  record  the  measure  of  that  operation.  In  order  that  N,  which 
is  an  abstract  number,  may  afibrd  something  tangible  that  may  be 
operated  upon,  it  must  be  made  the  coefHcient  of  some  material  unit 
1,4 ;  and  the  operation  might  at  first  be  performed  by  carrying  Nl^ 
through  the  distance  OP  =  1|  the  linear  unit,  in  the 
^  positive  direction  ;  since  the  measure  of  the  opera- 
tion would  be  +liVl/,  which  expresses  an  operation 
that  is  measured  by  a  unit  of  space.  But  as  the  linear  unit  is  an  in- 
determinate magnitude,  a  more  general,  and  indeed  tai  absolute  unit 
of  operation  will  be  performed  by  revolving  Nii.1^  through  the 
circumference,  the  absolute  unit  of  space ;  in  which  case  the  ex- 
pression -l-liVlpi  implies  the  performance  of  one  revolution,  which 
fulfils  the  condition  of  an  absolute  unit  of  operation  upon  iVl^ ;  and, 
accordingly  as  the  sign  -f-l  governs  in  the  active  or  the  passive,  sense 
(distinguished  as  -hl.lx  &tid  +1.1,),  it  will  command  such  revolu- 
tion, or  express  its  result. 

If  required  to  multiply  iV  by  ^1,  I  am  asked  to  perform  an 
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operation  wbich  shall  give  a  negative  result ;  that  is,  a  result  that 
would  eliminate  a  positive  result  equal  to  it  in  magnitude,  by  mutual 
destruction.  Equal  and  directly  opposing  forces  destroy  each  other's 
effects,  but  the  measures  of  the  separate  effect  of  each  force  are  truly 
exhibited  by  two  equal  lines  drawn  in  diametrical  opposition  from 
the  same  centre.  If,  therefore,  the  measure  of  die  operation  expressed 

by  +1.1,. iVl^  is  truly  represented  by 

. . .      the  direct  line  OP,  and  I  must  convert 

this  expression  into  -*l.l/.i\rip  (such 
as  would  destroy  the  effect  +l.l,.iVlpi),  it  will  be  accomplished  by 
a  unit  of  operation,  by  one  single  factor  which  does  not  change  the 
value  of  its  measure  during  its  action,  by  one  semirevolution  about 
the  centre  O;  and  now  accordingly  as  ^1  has  its  active  or  passive 
sense  (distinguished  as  —1.1^  and  — 1.1|),  it  will  command  such 
semirevolution,  or  express  its  result. 

Each  of  the  questions  demands  the  performance  of  a  unit  of 
operation  upon  the  concrete  quantity  Nl^,  its  multiplication  by  a 
factor  unity ;  and  each  of  these  demands,  together  with  that  of  the 
mutual  opposition  of  the  quality  of  the  results,  is  fully  satisfied,  and, 
it  is  hoped,  in  a  rational  manner. 

The  common  rule  for  subtraction  in  algebra  directs  the  sign  of 
each  term  of  the  subtrahend  to  be  changed,  and  the  result  to  be 
added  to  the  minuend.  What  is  the  first  clause  of  this  rule,  other 
than  a  direction  to  revolve  each  term  of  the  subtrahend  through  an 
arc  of  180^,  so  as  to  place  the  whole  in  mechanical  opposition  to  the 
minuend  1 

(17).  The  third  and  last  form  of  circular  multiplication  to  be  dis- 
cussed, is  that  in  which  the  right  angle,  expressed  by  the  quadrant 
as  its  measure,  is  adopted  as  the  multiplying  unit.  Denoting  the 
multiplier,  the  arc  AA'  of  90**,  by 
1« ;  since  the  direct  operations  are 
perfectly  understood  from  what 
has  preceded,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  write  the  steps  and  results  as  A' 
follows  (beginning,  as  in  all  the 
other  cases,  with 

m 

OAxl,t=:  +1.1^.1^: 
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+  1.1,.!^  =  OAxl,,, 
V+l)l,.l^  =  OA'xV 
1K+I)lr.l,  =  OA"xl^  =  -1.1,. 1„ 
i:(+l)l,.l^  =  OA"'xl„ 
1K+I)lr.l,  =  OAxl,  =  +1.1,.  V 
l»(+l)l,.l,  =  OA'xl,  =  y+l)l,.l„  etc. 

The  first  multiplication  places  the  radius  in  the  perpendicular  po- 
sition OA',  in  which,  while  it  has  the  value  unity  in  its  present 
direction,  its  value  is  neutral  ( between  positive  and  negative)  or 
Eero  in  its  primitive  direction  ;  that  is,  the  result  of  the  operation 
has  at  once  the  value  zero  in  the  primitive  direction  (or  on  the  axis 
through  A"A),  and  the  value  unity  in  the  perpendicular  direction 
(or  on  the  axis  through  A'" A')*.  A  second  multiplication  gives  the 
position  OA",  where  the  result  has  the  value  negative  unity,  or 
—  1. 1,.  on  the  primitive  axis  A'' A.  A  third  multiplication  yields  the 
position  OA'"t  again  neutral  or  zero  on  the  primitive  axis,  but  ne- 
gative with  respect  to  the  first  position  OA'  on  the  perpendicular 
axis  A'"A'.  Finally  the  fourth  multiplication  finds  the  primitive 
position  OA,  expressed  by  + 1 .  Ir ;  and  a  further  continuance  would 
but  repeat  former  results. 

Now  it  has  abundantly  appeared  in  this  our  method  of  successive 
multiplication  by  unity,  that  the  square  of  a  geometrical  unit  (whe- 
ther linear  or  angular)  is  a  (similar)  geometrical  unit  ttotce  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  root  (or  factor  squared),  the  cube  is  thrice  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  root,  the  biquadrate  is  Jour  times  its  root,  and  so  on. 
Inversely,  therefore,  the  square  root  of  a  geometrical  unit  is  a  similar 
unit  of  half  the  magnitude  of  the  unit  submitted  to  evolution,  the 
cube  root  is  one-third  the  magnitude  of  the  original  unit,  the  bi- 
quadrate root  is  onejourth  its  original,  and  so  on.  So  that  if  the  pri- 
mitive geometrical  unit  consists  of  four  right  angles,  its  square  root 
will  consist  of  two  right  angles,  and  its  biquadrate  root  of  one  right 
angle ;  or  if  the  primitive  unit  consists  of  two  right  angles,  its  square 
root  will  be  one  right  anglef. 

(18).    Having  found  by  direct  process,  when  the  right  angle 


*  This  geometrioal  fset  oonstitates  the  principle  of  perpendicularity,  and  ia  of 
capital  importance  in  the  calculus  of  operationa. 

f  The  apparerU  exception  offered  by  the  involution  and  evolution  of  the  ab- 
aofaite  geomebieal  uraA,  is  occasioned  by  the  principle  of  superposition. 
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(denoted  by  1,)  is  the  geometrical  multiplier,  the  result 

where  the  last  term  expresses  the  measure  of  the  result  and  implies 
the  measure  of  the  operation,  we  may  now  apply  the  inverse  process 
to  this  result,  and  obtain 

OA'Xl,=(lJ)^l..l,=l..l..l,=(-l)^l..l,=+v^(-l)l..l,. 

By  using  the  notation  +  ^(—1)1^  for  OA',  and  understanding  that 
the  measure  of  the  effect  here  also  at  the  same  time  implies  the 
measure  of  the  operation  or  cause  which  produces  that  effect,  we 
convert  the  last  preceding  columns  as  follows  : 

+l.l,.l^  =  OAxl,„ 
(+  V-1)  (+1)1..1,=  +  V(-l)lr.l.  =  OA'xl,, 
(+ V-l)»(+l)lr.l,=:(-l)(+l)lr.l,r=-l.l..l,  =  OA"Xl,, 

=  OA'"xl^, 

(+  V-m+l)lr.l,=  (+  V-l)(-  V-l)lr.l.=  +  l.lr.l, 

=  OAxl^, 

{+V-iyir.h-+V{-l)lr.l^  =  OA'Xl,,,  etc. 

By  proceeding  from  the  primitive  position  OA  in  the  negative 
angular  direction,  we  make  the  results  : 

OAxl„  =  +1.1^.V 

+  1 


+  V(-1) 


.1,.!^  =  OA'"xl^  =  _V(-.  1)1^.1^, 


,       77 |T»^r»l|i    -^     \JA     X  i|t    —    —1.1^ .111, 

""^      .1..!^  =    OA'xl^  =  +v^(-l)l..l^, 


+  V(-1) 


i^|— j|.U.lp,  =      OAxl^  =  +l-lr.l,.,  etc. 

(19).  The  expression  +  -v/(— 1),  which  we  have  found  to  be  geo- 
metrically represented  by  the  quadrant  when  it  is  a  multiplier  <m:  a 
cause  (or  when  understood  in  the  active  sense),  and  by  the  perpen* 
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dicular  radios  unity  when  it  is  a  product  or  an  effect  (or  when  un- 
derstood in  the  p€U$ive  sense),  is  the  well-known  primitive  biquadrate 
root  of  positive  unity,  or  as  well  the  primitive  square  root  of  nega- 
tive unity,  which  arises  in  analysis  whenever  the  two  factors  of  a 
negative  product  are  sought. 

The  second  biquadrate  root  of  positive  unity  is  — ,  and  by  direct 
operations  it  yields  the  following  results  : 

+  1.1,.!^  =  OAxl^, 

(-l)(+l)l,.l,=  -l.l,.l,  =OA"xl,„ 
(-1)(-1)1,.1,=(-.1)%.1,=  +  1.1..1,  =  OAxl,, 

(-i)(+i)i,.i,=(-i)n..i,=-i.i,.i,  =  OA"xi,u 

(-l)(-l)l,.l^=(-l)n,.l^=(+l)U,.l^=+l.l,.l^=OA.l»,  ace. 

So  that  ^1  is  really  the  primitive  biquadrate  root  of  (—1)'  the 
square  of  positive  unity. 

The  third  biquadrate  root  of  positive  unity  is  —  V(— 1)»  and  is 
represented  geometrically  by  three  right  angles  or  the  arc  }ir.  By 
direct  operations,  its  results  follow  thus  : 

OAxl^  =  +1.1,.!^, 

(-  V-l)(+l)l..l,   =   OA'"Xl,   =    -  V(-l)lr.l„ 

(- V-l)(-l)l..l,  =    OA'xl,  =  +^(~l)l..l^ 
(- V-l)(+v'-l)lr.l,L  =     OAxl„  =  +l.lr.l,..  etc. 

In  this  process  it  will  be  observed  that  the  circumference  has  been 
thrice  coursed,  so  that  ^  -/(-.I)  is  really  the  primitive  biquadrate 
root  of  (+1)'  the  cube  of  positive  unity. 

(20).  In  the  rightangled  triangle  OMP,  let  POM  =  9  :  then  we 

.      OM  n       ,  PM         .   . 

know  the  ratios  ^r^  =  cosB  and  r^  =  sinB ; 

whence,  conversely,  the  numerical  values  of  the 
lines  OM  &  PM  are  respectively  OP  X  cos  6  and 
OP  X  sin  8;  that  is,  where  a  line  is  multiplied 
by  the  cosine  or  by  the  sine  of  a  given  angle,  its 
value  is  reduced  to  that  of  its  projection  through 
that  angle  in  the  first  case,  and  through  its  complement  in  the  second 
case.  Then  if  OP  be  unity^  that  is,  OP  =  1|,  we  have  OM  =  cos  9 .  1| 
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and  PM  =  sin  9 .  Ir  in  numerical  value,  or  quantity  ;  and  these  two 
last  mentioned  lines  will  have  their  algebraical  notation,  and  be 
referred  to  the  calculus  of  operations,  by  prefixing  the  appropriate 
signs  of  direction  belonging  to  the  positions  in  which  they  now  stand. 
In  the  circle  on  the  centre 

O,  let  the  radius  OA  =  1^  ^  ii"\i? 

the   linear    unit,    and    the 
angle  POA  =  9  :  then 

OM  =  +1.COS9.1,., 


PM  =  +^(-1)  sin  9.1, 

and 
P,M  =  -V(-l)sin9.1, 

in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  multiplicand  1^  being 
at  O,  the  multiplier  +l*cos9.1r  brings  it  to  the  point  M,  whence 
it  is  carried  either  to  P  by  the  multiplier  +^(— l)sin9.1r,  or  to 
P/  by  the  multiplier  —  -/(— l)8in  9 .  Ir.  In  the  first  case,  the  operation 
expressed  by  (+ 1 .  cos  9+  V —1 . sin 9)lr .  1^  is  equivalent  to  OP  X  l^, 
or  again  to  APxlr-li^;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  operation  ex- 
pressed by  (+l.cos9—v'— l-sin9)lr. In  is  equivalent  toOP'Xl,o 
or  again  to  APP^Xlr-l^  or  APyXlr.lpi-     Then  we  should  have 
(+l.cos9+v'— l.sin9)lr  X  (+l.cos9— -/— l-"n9)lr-l,i 
equal  to  APxPP/Axlr.l^  =  OAxl^,     and 
(+1.C089+  x/— l.sin9)lr 
(+1.C0S9+-/— 1.8in9)Ir 
equal  to  APxPAxlr.l^i  =  APxAP^xlr.l^  —  OAxV 


.1, 


Take  OP'  =  OM,  and  PQ,  =  PM  :  the  first,  separately  projected 
through  the  angle  9  and  its  complement,  gives  OM'  =  cos^9 .  Ir  and 
P'M'  =  cos  9 .  sin  9 .  Ir  ;  and  the  second,  projected  through  the  com- 
plement of  9,  gives  PN  =  sin*9 .  Ir. 

Effecting  the  actual  multiplication  of  the  two  factors 

(+l.cos9+v^— l.sin9)  and  (+l.co89— ^— l.sin9), 

we  get  the  terms 

+  I.cos9x+l.co09, 

-l-v^— l.co89.8in9,  —^—1.  cos  9.  sin  9, 

+  v'— 1. sin  9  x  —  -/ ""!•"**  8- 
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1*  4-l^*oo66.1r  carries  l^fromO  to  M,  and  +l.co86.1r  reyolves 

the  result  through  four  right  angles,  and  reduces  it  to 

OM'  ^  +l.co8Pe.l^.V 
8*  +^--l.cose.Bin9.1r  would  carry  1^  from  M'  to  P',  but  at 
the  same  time  —  y^— l.cosO.sinO.lr  would  carry  it  to  P/  : 
consequently  in  virtue  of  the  two  equal  opposmg  factors,  1^ 
will  remain  at  M'. 
3*  +^-.l.sine.l^  carries  1„  from  M'  to  L  (M'L  =  MP),  and 
^  ^— 1  .sin  9.  Ir  revolves  the  result  through  three  right  angles, 
and  reduces  it  to  M'A  s  PN  as  +l.Bin*6.1r.  V 
Then  OM'+M'A  =  {+l.cos»6+l.sin«6)lr  =  +l.lr.    Thus  is 
effected  the  complete  synthesis  of  the  formula  cos*0  +  sin*9  »  1, 
which  is  the  numerical  analogue  of  the  fortynseventh  proposition  of 
the  first  book  of  Euclid. 

(21).  The  functions  of  unity, 

+  1.C066 +^— l.sinO  and  +I.0086  — -^— l.sinS, 
whose  synthesis  and  geometrical  construction  are  above  given,  are 
coefficients  referring  the  radius  1^  respectively  to  the  positions  OP 
and  OP/,  forming  the  angles  +9  and  —6  with  the  primitive  position 
OA  :  they  are  obtained  by  multiplication,  and  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  primitive  and  perpendicular  axes  and  the  angle  6 ;  their  product 
is  absolute  unity,  geometrici^,  mechanical,  and  arithmetical;  and 
the  separate  result  or  effect  expressed  by  each  is  identical  with  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  1^.1^  by  the  cir- 
cular factor  +9  or  —9.  If  then  we  can  find  two  factors  respectively 
equal  to  -4-9  and  —9,  and  whose  product  shall  at  the  same  time  be 
equal  to  1,  they  will  be  equivalent  to  the  factors 

-1-1.C089 -t-^— 1.8in9  and  -l-l.cos9  —  ^— l.sin9, 
and  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  angle  9  alone.  Now  the  ex- 
ponential functions  c*^"*'*  and  «""^"*-*  («  being  the  base  of  napierian 
logarithms)  are  two  factors  whose  product  «+^"*'*  x  «"*^"»'*  s  ^  is 
numerical  unity,  and  we  are  to  inquire  if  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
equivalent  respectively  to  +9  and  —9  as  coefficients  of  the  radius 
U  in  the  positions  OP  and  OP,. 

The  most  general  interpretation  that  can  be  given  of  the  signs 
dby^( — 1),  is  that  they  denote  unit  measures  of  quantities  that  are 
null  on  the  primitive  axis  of  measurement.  Now  angles  and  lines  are 
heterogeneous  elements ;  and  although  they  can  be  so  placed  that 
one  may  be  accepted  as  a  true  measure  of  the  other,  yet  they  are 
reaOy  mutually  independent,  and  one  fbrms  no  part  or  constituent  at 

2 
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all  of  the  other  :  that  ia,  one  is  sero  with  respect  to  the  other.  When 
the  sign  v^(^l)  is  a  coefficient  of  a  straight  line,  it  incKcatea  the 
perpendicular  position  of  that  line  as  the  result  of  an  operation,  and 
consequently  is  the  coefficient  of  a  quantity  which  has  its  own  value 
in  its  own  sense,  but  is  zero  with  respect  to  the  primitiTe  axis  of 
measurement ;  but  since  angles  and  lines  are  zero  with  respect  to 
each  other,  and  yet  are  mutually  measurable  by  each  other,  the  sign 
^(—1),  when  made  the  coefficient  of  an  angle  (or  of  the  arc  whicsh 
is  its  measure),  at  first  does  nothing  more  than  put  in  evidence  the 
native  heterogeneity  of  the  elements  angle  and  line,  namely,  that  the 
angle  is  nothing  among  lines,  and  vice  versa  :  it  is  the  coefficient  of 
a  primitive  quantity  which  has  its  own  value  in  its  own  sense,  but  is 
zero  with  respect  to  the  linear  axis  of  measurement. 

(22).  When  any  number,  as  «,  is  to  be  involved  geometrically,  it 
must  be  made  the  coefficient  of  a  unit  of  space ;  and,  by  the  calculus 
of  operations,  the  exponent  of  the  number  becomes  the  coefficient 
of  the  unit  of  space  l^*  the  suffix  x  denoting  that  the  unit  of  space  is 
a  multiplier  and  not  a  multiplicand. 

V  The  general  result  is  e".i;  =  e".9»l,  or  if'.nl^  accordingly  as 
the  unit  of  space  is  rectilinear  or  circular.  The  result  0".9il,  is  equal 
to  the  line  ftlf  when  e  is  unity,  and  has  a  determinate  relationto  that 
quantity  when  e  is  different  from  unity,  that  is,  a  relation  which  can 
be  found  by  actual  development. 

2P  If  the  exponent  be  ±:y/{^l)n,  the  involution  of  the  number  e 
will  givee*^t-*J"X±v'(— l)«.l,;  which,  by  reason  that  db^(  —  l) 
is  zero  on  the  primitive  axis>  wiU  be  ^xO.  If  equal  to  zero  on  that 
axis;  but  since  ib^(— 1)  =  dbl  on  the  perpendicular  axis,  the 
concrete  function  will  have  its  full  value  on  that  axis.  Consequently 
^•/(-i)»  }^QQ  Qo  direct  development  upon  the  primitive  axis,  but  may 
have  an  indirect  one  through  the  perpendicular. 

3°  If  we  take 'the  radius  1^  s  l,  the  linear  unit,  and  substitute  an 
angle  (by  its  arc  6  U)  for  the  exponent  n,  this  exponent  8  vnll  be  a 
number  expressing  how  many  times  the  given  arc  6  K  contains  the 
radius;  and  the  involution  e^.l*  ^  e*.8lpWill  have  a  determinate 
relation  to  9 1^*  to  be  found  by  development,  and  measurable  directly 
upon  the  primitive  axis. 

4^  By  substituting  dr^(— 1)0  for  exponent,  nothbg  vriU  be 
changed  in  the  relation  of  the  angle  or  arc  to  the  radius,  the  direc- 
tion merely  from  the  primitive  axis  being  indicated  by  the  double 
sign ;  and  the  involution  becomes  c*^<~*^*x=fc  v/(— 1)®  ^r*  which  has 
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also  a  determinate  relation  to  ±1.91^*  to  be  found  by  development, 
but  measurable  directly  upon  the  perpendicular  axis. 

5^  But  «*^t-»>»  may  also  be  interpreted  sub  (e*^t~^^)';  and  since  we 
may  stipulate  that  the  exponent  shall  always  express  nuTnber  qftimest 
the  sign  must  be  held  to  its  real  or  numerical  value  zero  in  the  ex- 


ponent  (because  ^ — ^ — ^—  =  0,  just  as  — • 


6),  while  its  ima^ 


gmary  or  algebraical  value  perpendicular  unity  remains  in  the  co- 
efficient of  the  multiplying  unit  of  space.  Then  e^^<~^)  s^tP  =:  I,  and 
theinvolution  will  be<r*=^<-»>»X(±  v'-l)9lr  =  («")'x(=t  v'-l)ei. 

=xl»X(±V-l)ei. 

=  ix(±v-i)ei. 

=  ±1.61. 

s=  OP  and  OP;,  since 
the  arc  or  angle  is  not  at  all 
disturbed  by  the  sign  of  ima- 
ginarity,  and  its  direction 
from  the  primitive  axis  is 
indicated  by  the  positive  or 
negative  sign. 

I  say  then  that  just  as 
l^.ljssl.nl,  in  linear  in- 
volution, so  does  4j+^t-»>«  X  l,+^t-i)»  =*  1 X  (+  ^/ — 1)9  Ir «  + 1 .  91.  in 
circular  involution,  the  arc  equal  to  the  radius  unity  being  the  unit 
of  arc.  Therefore  the  arc  AP,  which  measures  the  angle  POA,  both 
of  which  are  commonly  expressed  by  9,  is  the  measure  of  the  ope- 
ration which  generates  the  exponential  function  e***"^^'^'* ;  and  con- 
sequently when  the  loaded  radius  OA  X  l|i=lr  •  If.  is  the  multiplicand, 
and  the  above  function  is  the  multiplier,  the  complete  concrete  func- 
tion (the  unit  of  arc  being  always  equal  to  the  radius  unity) 

e+^(-i)tx(4.^_l)ei^.l^=4.1.ei,.l^  =  APxlr.l„  =  OPxlp„ 
and  similarly 

g-^(-i)ix(-^-l)9l,.l^=:-.1.91.,l^«AFxlr.l,a-OFxl„. 
Thus  we  account  fer  the  agreement  which  has  been  found  to  subsist 
between  the  functions  e^^^-'J*  and  (+l.cos9± v''"l'^™8);  the 
former  being  expressed  in  terms  of  the  angle  alone,  and  the  latter 
in  terms  of  the  angle  and  the  axes.   The  product  of  each  pair  of 


factors  [namely, 


-+V(-v)» 


Xe 


VC-i)«  = 


=  1, 


and      (-|-l.co89-hv^— l«sin9)(-|-l.coB6— </— l.sin9)  si]      ia 
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equal  to  positive  unity,  and  consequently  returns  l«..l|i  from  either 
position  OP  X  1,1  or  OP'Xl^  to  the  primitive  position 

OAxl^  =  +1.1,. V 
So  while  the  factors  (4-1. cos 9 it  ^  — l.sin9)lr  refer  the  material 
unit  Ip  from  O,  through  OM  and  MP  and  MP'  respectively,  to  the 
points  P  and  P' ;  the  factors  e^^^'^^Ar  refer  1^  from  A  respectively 
through  the  arc  AP  or  AP',  to  the  same  points  P  and  P'  :  the  re- 
sults are  the  same,  but  the  operations  are  different. 

(23).  Since  the  double  result  ±1 . 6 1,  is  obtained  by  involving  the 
napierian  base  e  to  the  power  dr  y/{ — 1)6,  and  is  equal  to  the  result 
(4-l.cos8±^^1.8in6)lr*  we  see  the  explanation  of  the  equation 
±^(—1)6  =log(+l.co89±^— l-sinO). 

As  c+^<-»>M,  =  (+1. cose  +%/-!. 8ine)lr  =  OM+MP,    and 

e-V(-i)i,l^  =  (+1.COS6  --/-l.sine)l,  =  OM-MP', their 

sum  (e+^t-»>*+<j-^<-»>«)l,  s=  +  2cose.l,  =  ON,  being  the  effect  of 


the  factors  in  the  direction  of  the  primitive  axis. 

To  subtract  the  second  equation  from  the  first,  we  must  first  refer 
OP'  through  an  angle  of  180^,  thus  : 

-l.«-^<-»)«.l,  =  (-l.cos9  +  V-1.8ine)l.  =  OM'+M'P,=:OP,; 
then  adding  to  the  first  equation,  we  get 

(e+v(-«)f_^-^(-.i)i)l^  ^  ^  2  V(-l)sine.l,  =  ON',  being  the  effect 
of  the  factors  in  the  direction  of  the  perpendicular  axis. 
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Similarly  to  subtract  the  finit  equation  from  the  eecond,  the  first 
step  is 

~l.«+^f-)M,  =  (-1.COS9  -  V-l.Bine)l.=OM'-M'P/=OP/; 
and  then  adding, 

(_e+^c-i)t+g-^(-i)»)l^  =  -2  V{-l)smBAr  =  ON/, 
being  a  negative  effect  on  the  perpendicular  axis. 

The  function  e^^^"^^*  is  susceptible  of  two  forms  of  involution, 
accordingly  as  we  operate  with  (c*^<~*)*  or  {e*)*^<~*>  :  the  first  me- 
thod gives  the  series  e^-^^t-'*,  e»«.±v(-i)^  ^.±vc-i>^  etc.,  referring  to 
the  angles  db\/(—l)9l»,  ±V(— l)29l„  ±  V(-"l)39l„  etc.  as  mea- 
sures of  operation ;  while  the  second  method  gives  tf*^^"*>*,  «*'••, 
^v{-iyt^  «+!••,  etc.,  and  refers  to  the  lines  ± -/(— l)9lr,  — 1.9lr, 
7  V(— l)91r»  +l.Blr,  etc.  as  measures  of  the  results  of  operation. 
Then  when  9  =  ^ir,  we  have,  by  the  first  method, 

gH..±v(-i).i^  =  OA'  or  OA'"  =  =t  V(-l)l« 
^.±v(-i).i^    =0A"  =  -l.lr. 

^».H«v-i.l^  =  OA'"  or  OA'  =  If  V(— l)lr» 
^.±V(-i).i^  =OA  =  -1-1.1,; 

whence  ijir.  -/(-l)!.  =  log(±  -/-I), 

±liT.  V{-1)U  =  log(-"l), 
±|ir.V(-l)l,  =  log(TV-l),    ■ 
±2ir.V(-l)l.  =  log(+l), 
li  being  the  arc  equal  to  1,.     And  by  the  second  method, 
^v(-i)HM^  =  ±  V-l.jirl,  (1,  being  equal  to  1,). 
e-'^Ar       =  -l.iirl,, 
^v(-i)HM^=  ipV-l.Jirl,, 

«"*■*•'*".  Ir  =  + 1  .iirl,,  the  recorded  results  being  merely  linear. 
The  two  first  logarithms  (of  -|-  V  — 1  and  —1)  were  first  discovered 
by  John  Bernouilli;  and  can  now,  with  many  other  imaginary 
results  equally  curious,  be  interpreted  geometrically. 

(24).  If  in  the  equation  cos'94-Bin'9  s  1  we  write  y  and  x  for 
cos  9  and  sin  9,  and  transpose  the  second  term,  we  have 

j^  :=  l-a**  =:  (l+x)(l-a;). 

Regarding  ^  as  the  dependent  and  a;  as  the  independent  variable,  it 
18  proposed  to  treat  this  equation  by  the  calculus  of  operations,  with 
a  view  to  the  further  elucidation  of  the  properties  of  the  sign  of 
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perpendicularity.  To  this  end,  both  variables  tf  and  x  most  be  refer- 
red to  the  same  axis  of  measurement ;  but  in  order  that  successive 
vi^ues  of  y  may  be  exhibited  conveniently  and  distinctly,  they  may 
be  traced  parallel  to  the  primitive  axis,  above  that  axis  for  positive 
and  below  for  negative  values  of  a;,  all  the  time  understanding  that 
the  true  place  is  also  on  the  primitive  axis. 

Let  the  linear  unit  1/  =  Ix  be  equal  to  OA ;  Ix  being  the  linear, 
Iq  the  circumferential,  and  1,  the  semicircumferential  unit  multiplier, 
and  1^  always  the  passive  or  material  unit  multiplicand.  We  have, 
then,  O A  =  -|- 1 . 1,  in  quantity  and  quality. 

!•  When  a:  =  0,    y»l,  =  (+1)"1,  =,+l.l„  and 
yl,  =  (+l)'*l,=  ±l.l,; 
that  is,  yl|  =  OA  or  OA'. 

2°  When  x  has  increased  to  some  positive  value  less  t^an  unity, 
let  it  be  a;  =r=  OP,  and  take  the  first  factor  1  +x  as  coefficient  to  the 
multiplier  1^  :  the  steps  of  the  operation  are. 


x'/ 

(! 

\, 

— r- 

y 

^ 

-«_ 

_S 

i 

0' 

\ 

-J 

\ 

\ 

/ 

7 

+  1.1x1,1  =  OAxl,a  =  +1.1,. l,u 

+  I.a5lx.l„  =  OPxl^  =  +l.xl,.V 

Now  this  result  (+l+la5)l/.ln  is  our  multiplicand,  and  the  second 
factor  {l^x)  is  the  coefficient  of  the  new  multiplier,  which  will  be 
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eircalar  as  indicated  by  the  ngna  +1  and  —1  :  the  steps  of  the 
operation  are, 

+ 1 .  It  •  1^+ 1 .  ajl, .  ,1^  =  mnltiplicand, 
1^  and  l^,x       =s:  multiplier. 

+  l,lo.l,.l„  rs+l.l,,!^     =OAxV 

+  l.l^.xhA^  =  +l.ajl,.l„  =  OPxl^ 

+l.l..ajl,.l^  =  -l.a?l,.l^  =  OFxl,u 

The  opposing  equal  factors  OP  and  OP'  destroy  each  other's  effects, 
and  the  result  is  y*l,  =  (+1— la!»)l,  =  +0A— OQ,  =  +0N. 

Instead  of  the  unequal  factors  (+l+la;)lx=OA+OP=A'P  and 
(+1— la;)lx=OA— OP=A'P'  which  give  the  result  y»l,  =  ON,  we 
might  demand  two  equal  ones,  that  is,  the  square  root  of 

+ON  =  +l(l-a*)l,, 

and  this  will  be  found  by  extracting  the  square  root  both  of  the 
numerical  factor  1^2*  (which  expresses  the  measure  of  the  result 
or  quantity  of  the  operation),  and  of  the  mechanical  factor  -f  1 
(which  measures  the  operation  itself,  or  quality  of  the  result).  Then 
yli  =  (4- 1)^(1 -^x*)^!, ;  and  if  OM  be  found  equal  to  the  numerical 
square  root  of  ON,  we  have  yl/  =  (4-l)'*.OM.  But  we  know  that 
(+1)^  has  two  values,  to  wit,  +1  and  —1 ;  and  therefore  we  have 
two  different  and  equal  quantities, 

yl,  =  +1.  V(l-a5»)l,  =  OM  and 

yl,  =s-l.V(l-ai«)l,  =  0M', 
each  of  which  squared  will  be  equal  to  +1(1— x*)!,  =s  ON. 

The  true  place  of  both  x  and  y  is  upon  the  primitive  axis  A'A ; 
but  if  on  the  perpendicular  axis  B'B  we  take  00  equal  to  any  value 
OP  of  a;  whatever  less  than  positive  unity,  and  draw  perpendicularly 
CL  and  CL'  each  equal  to  OM  the  coiresponding  value  of  y,  the 
extremities  L  and  L'  will  describe  the  quadrantal  arcs  AB  and  A'B, 
and  OC  and  CL  will  measure  the  effect  of  the  revolving  unit  radius 
OL  upon  the  perpendicular  and  primary  axes  respectively. 

3^  If  a;  decrease  from  zero  towards  negative  unity,  we  have  mere- 
ly to  invert  the  order  of  the  factors  into  {l'^x){l+x)  =  1<— x*.  The 
first  factor  being  (+1— l2)lx,  the  steps  are  : 

+  l.l,:i^  =  OAxl,,  =  +l.l,.l,p 
— 1  .obI],.  1^  s  OP' X  In  s  — 1  .sli.  Ip.     The  multipli- 
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cand  being  now  (4*1— la^)l{«l^  and  (4*1+1^)  the  coefficient  of  the 
mu]tiplier»  the  steps  of  the  operation  are  : 


(+1- 

-las)!, 

.l^X  (l,and 

I.*). 

+l.l,.l,.l 

'■*    = 

+  1.1,.!^    = 

OAxlp, 

-l.l,.a;l,. 

1,  - 

-l.iTl,.!^   = 

OP'xln, 

+l.l,.xl,. 

1,  = 

+  l.a!l,.l^  » 

OPxl^ 

-l.l..a?l, 

.1,= 

-l.a?l„l^  = 

Od'xV 

The  opposing  equal  factors  OP'  and  OP  destroy  each  other,  and  the 
result  is  y*l,  =  (+1— laf)l/  =  +0A— OQ,  =  +0N  as  before.  But 
take  OC  equal  to  any  value  OP'  of  — x  whatever  less  than  negative 
unity,  and  draw  perpendicularly  C'L,  and  C'lt/  each  equal  to  OM 
the  corresponding  value  of  y,  and  the  extremities  L^  and  L/  will 
describe  the  quadrantal  arcs  AB'  and  A'B',  while  OC'  and  C'L/  will 
measure  the  effect  of  the  revolving  unit  radius  OL^  upon  the  per- 
pendicular and  primary  axes  respectively. 

4°  Let  X  become  equal  to  unity  :  then  accordingly  as  a;  is  equal 
to  4-1  or  —1,  the  result  of  the  first  factor  will  be  (4-14-1)1;  •  l|i  or 

(+ 1^1)1,.  V 

I,  (+14-1)1/.!,.  X  (loandl.). 

+  l.lo.l|.l^  =  +1.1/.1„  =  OAXV 

+  l.lo.l,.l„  =  +I.I1.I,.  =  OAxl„, 

4-l.l«.l,.l,.  =  -1.1,. 1^  =  OA'xl,!, 

4.1.1,.l,.l^  =  -1.1,. 1^  =  OA'XV 

II.  (4-1-1)11.1^  X  (loandlj. 

4-I.I0.I1.I,.  =  4-l.li.l^  =  OAxV 

-l.lo.l,.l,a  =  -1.1,. 1„  =  OA'xl,u 

4-l.lo.li.l,i  -  4-1.1,. l,a  =  OAxV 

-l.lo.l,.!,,  =  -1-1,. 1^  =  OA'xV 

The  opposite  steps  destroy  each  other's  effects,  and  ^1,  =  0.1,.  But 
in  taking  x  perpendicular  to  the  primitive  axis  as  before,  it  becomes 
OB  and  OB'  respectively  for  the  values  41  and  —1,  and  in  these 
positions  measures  the  full  unit  value  of  the  revolving  radii  OL  and 
OL/.  The  points  L  and  L',  and  L,  and  L/',  which  marked  the  extent 
and  position  of  the  four  values  of  y,  have  merged  by  pairs  into  the 
points  B  and  B',  and  consequently  y  is  zero.     , 

In  all  the  preceding  cases,  x  and  y  are  the  absciss  and  ordinate  of 
the  circle,  or  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  variable  arc  AL  =  9. 
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6^  When  x  has  become  greater  than  poaitiTe  unity,  let  it  be  equal 
to  OP  :  the  first  factor  (+l+lx)l^  gives 


+l.lx.l„    =  +1.1 


+l.»lx.l,t=  +l.ajl|.l„=  OPxV 
And  the  second  factor  (1^=4.1  and  l,ae— 1)  gives  - 

+l.lo.l,.l,a  =  +1.1,.!^  =  OAxV 
+l.lo.»l,.l,a=  +l.a;l,.l„=  OPxV 
+l.l..a:l,.l^r=  — l.ajl,.l^=  OP'Xl,u 
+I.l,.a5»l,.l^=  -l.aj»l/.l^=:  OQ'XV 

The  result  is  y»l,  =  (+1— laj»)l,  =  +0A— OQ'  =  -ON',  a  nega- 
tive  quantity;  and,  in  fact,  when  2  >  1,  1— xi*  is  negative.  If  a  be 
the  numerical  valueof  1— a^  independent  of  sign,  then  !—»•=— la, 
and  yl,  =  (l-aj»)''l,  =  (-1)**.  -/a.l|.  Now  we  know  that  (-l)** 
has  two  values,  to  wit,  +  •/(— 1)  and  — -/(— 1).  Therefore  find  the 
line  equal  to  V^*  li»  and  make 

OT=  +V(-l).V(a)l, 

and  OT'  =  —  V( — 1) .  -/(a)l„  and  they  will  be  the 

two  values  of  yl|,  each  of  which  squared  will  be  equal  to 

-l,al,  =  {l-a5*)li  =  ON'. 

Then  if  we  take  OP  equal  to  any  value  whatever  of  x  greater  than 
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nsntYt  and  draw  perpondicularly  PL  and  PL'  eqnal  to  (a:^— l)^l|t 
they  will  be  respectively  (+-/— l)(a^l)'*l/and  (—  -/— 1)(V-1)^1,; 
and  the  points  L  and  L'  will  describe  an  equilateral  hyperbola, 
whose  vertex  is  at  A  where  a;  =  1  and  y  =  0. 

6®  If  X  were  negatively  greater  than  ^1,  we  should  use  the  fac- 
tors in  the  order  (1— <b)  and  {l+x),  when  we  should  construct  the 
opposite  equilateral  hyperbola  whose  vertex  is  at  A'»  where  2=— 1 
and  y  ss  0. 

T  Now  when  a?  >  1,  the  result  (1— jb')1,  is  negative,  and  equal 
to  (a^— 1)(— 1)1,.  For  instance,  when  a^l,  =  OQ,  we  have  found 
(1— a:*)l,  =  —ON',  which  is  evidently  (+0N)(-1).  Then  if  we 
multiply  (1— a:*)l|  by  —1,  it  becomes  +0N  =  (a^— 1)1„  equal  to 
(a5+l)(a?— 1)1/;  and  now  by  constructing  yl,  =  ±l(af — 1)^1,  paral- 
lel to  the  primitive  axis,  first  for  the  factors  in  their  present  order, 
and  af);erwards  transposed,  we  shall  describe  the  two  opposite  equi- 
lateral hyperbolae  whose  vertices  are  at  B  and  B',  where  y  =  0  and 
a;  =  ±1,  although  the  true  place  of  both  x  and  y  is  on  the  primitive 
axis  A'A. 

8°  By  operating  with  the  factors  (x+l)lx  and  (a>— l)lxof  the  equa- 
tion (a:i*— 1)1/  =  y'l/,  we  move  as  follows  [figure  on  next  page]  : 

For  values  of  x  greater  than  +1  and  less  than  —1,  we  shall  find  y 
to  be  the  ordinates  of  the  two  hyperbolae  whose  vertices  are  B  and  B'; 
but  when  x  is  less  than  +1  and  greater  than  0,  let  it  be  a;l/  ss=  OP. 

Then  +l.a;lx.lp  =  +l.a;l,.l^  =  OPxl,,, 

+l.lx.l,i    ^  +1.1/.!,^    =  OAxV 

+ 1 .  a;l/ .  1,4  + 1 . 1, .  1^  =  multiplicand, 
Iffn  and     1,       =  multiplier. 

+l.lo.»*l/.l„  =  +l.a^l/.l^  =  OQxl^, 

+l.lo.a;l/.l,.  =  +l.a;l/.l,,  =OPxV 

+l.l«.ajl,.l,,  =  — l.ajl/.l,^  =OP'X  V 

+l.l,.l,.l^  =-l.l/.l,,    =0A'XV 

The  opposing  equal  fiictors  OP  and  OP'  destroy  each  other's  effects, 
and  the  result  is 

-OA'+OQ  =  -ON'  =r  (-1+1«»)1,  «  (l-^)(-l)l,  ==  y«l/. 

Then  yl,  =  ±  -/(-l)(l-aj«)'*l,  =  OM  and  OM',  or  PL  and  PL' ; 
and  if  the  order  of  the  factors  were  (a?— l)lx  and  (a^f  l)lx,  we  should 
have  precisely  the  same  result ;  but  by  taking  x  negative  and  equal 
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to  OP',  W6  BbaD  get  yl,  »  P'L,  and  P'L/.  Then  giving  to  x  aU 
yalaea  between  ±1  and  0,  the  points  L  and  L',  L/  and  L/,  will 
describe  the  two  semicircles  BAB'  and  BA'B',  under  the  imaginary 
ordinate  y,  Thi^^  ordinate  y  is  the  sine  of  the  variable  arc  AL,  x 
being  its  cosine ;  and  thus  is  effected  the  transition  from  the  equi- 
lateral hyperbola  to  the  circle, 

(25).  We  began  with  the  equation  a^+y*  =  1,  or  cos'6+Bin*6  =  1, 
the  sine  and  cosine  being  of  course  each  less  than  unity ;  and  when 
a;  or  cos 6  becomes  greater  (either  positively  or  negatively)  than 
nnity,  since  the  square  of  a  positive  or  negative  quantity  is  alike 
positive,  it  is  also  greater  than  unity,  and  the  square  of  y  or  sin  9 
must  necessarily  be  taken  negatively  in  order  to  satisfy  the  equation, 
which  now  becomes  (±a?)*+(— y")  =  1,  ot  (±cos9)*+(— sin'B)  =  1, 
that  is,  a^-^  s=  1  or  cos'8— sin'Q  =  1 ;  or  the  difference  of  the  squares 
of  the  variables  equal  to  unity,  whereas  before  their  9um  equalled 
unity.  In  the  equation  a^-k-^  =  1,  the  limits  of  x  and  y  are  0  and  ±1 
for  both,  and  the  sines  and  cosines  appertain  to  the  circle ;  but  in 
the  equation  x*— y*  =  1,  the  limits  of  a?  are  ±1  and  ±oo ,  those  of  y 
being  0  and  ±<x)  ^Fly  and  the  sines  and  cosines  appertain  to  the 
hyperbola. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  transition  of  x  across  unity  necessarily  con- 
verts the  equation  a^+y*  =  1  into  a;"— y"  =  1,  in  order  that  the  con- 
dition of  equality  to  unity  may  still  be  satisfied.  Therefore  there  are 
two  alternatives  :  either  ^must  be  multiplied  by  —1  in  the  original 
equation  a^+y'=  1  or  y*=3 1—a^,  which  will  convert  it  into  »•— y"=  1 
or  y*=a:*— 1;  or  else  y  must  be  multiplied  by  •/(— 1)  in  the  de- 
composed equation  (aH->/— l.y)(«-V— l.y)  =  1  or  y  =  -/(l-^)* 
which  will  give  the  results 

(aj+v^— .ly.\/— l)(ic— n/— l.y.N/— 1)  =  (a?— y)(aH-y)=a»— y*=l,  and 
{y.V-iy  =  1-a^,  which  is  y»  =  -l(l~-x«)  =  +l(a^l). 

(26).  Elevating  the  equations  c'*"^~**=+1.cob6  +%/— l.sinG  and 

e"^"*'  =  +1 .  cos  9  -V— 1 .  sin  9    to 
the  power  +^/ — 1,  they  become 

«-»•  =  +1  .cos(v^— 1 . 9)  +%/— 1  .sin(v/— 1 . 9)  and 
^+1.1  =  +1 .  cos( n/— 1 . 9)  -V— 1 .  sin(v/— 1 . 9),  by  reason  of  the 
truth  of  Demoivre's  formula 

(cos9  ±v^— 1 8in9)"  =  cos«9  ±\/— lsin»9 
for  all  values  of  n.   But  the  sign  -/— 1  being  nothing  else  but  unity 
with  respect  to  angle  or  arc,  the  righthand  members  of  the  two  last 
equations  are  the  same  as  -f-l.cos9(v^— 1)  ±\/— l.sin9(\^— 1) ;  and 
this  again  is  +v^'-'1.cob9  71.Bin9»  fcom  which  we  obtain  the  pro- 
duct — l.co8«9  — 1.8in«9=— 1,  that  is,  -+-1 . co8»9 +1 . sin«9  = -j"^  ; 
and  we  have  also  e''-' X «+'•  =  ±  1  =  (+1)'*. 
.    The  double  value  «"**X «■*"*••=  ±1  arises  thus  : 
1^  The  value  -^1  arises  from  the  reciprocality  of  the  factors,  as  in 

or 
all  cases  a"  x  a~*  =  — •  =  +1. 

2®  The  value  —1  arises  from   geometrical  involution,   by  which 
^±^-1.1  l±^-i.«_g±y-i.i^(±^_l)91^.   and   as  c=*=^-»»=e«=l 

(because  •/ — 1  =  0,  since  exponents  are  numerical  values  ob- 
tained from  the  primitive  axis),  this  result  is  {^V — 1)9 1|  on 
the  perpendicular  axb.  Then  we  have  c+^"''*Xc~'^~*'Mi=+l.l, 
by  reciprocality,  and  (regarding  9lx  as  a  multiplicand) 

^w-i.tx«-^-i.«.91x  =  (-f  V— 1)(— /— 1)91,  =  +l-li 
also  by  the  factors  obtained  from  the  involution. 
3®  But  as  we  have  now  e"*"^"*  =  -^-/—l  and  e"^~*  =  — -/ — 1,  if 
we  square  the  first  equation  and  bisquare  the  second,  it  will  be 
equivalent  to  multiplying  the  exponents  and   coefficients  by 
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+  i/— 1  =  (—1)'*  :^  (+1)1*,  and  gives 

(e+^-')*  =  «"'  =  i+V—lY  =  —1,  and 
{e-^-'Y  =  «+*  =  (—- •— 1)*  =  +1.   ConBequently  by  re- 
ciprocality,  c-»-»X  «+'•*.  1/  =  +1 . 1, ;  but  by  the  factors  obtained 
from  the  involution  (regarding  81x  as  a  multiplicand),  we  get 
«->-»xe+»-Veix  =  (— l)(+l)ei,  =  — l.eii;  that  is, 
e~'"*Xe"*"^*  =  ±1,  accordingly  as  the  factors  are  in- 
volved arithmetically  or  geomedically. 
The  same  result  is  also  deducible  immediately  from  the  comparison 
of  the  geometrical  with  the  arithmetical  involution  of  the  factors  of 
the  lefthand  member  of  the  last  equation,  the  first  of  which  gives 
^i.i  Iji.i  _  e^»»x:f  1.61/;  and  now  ^l.Bli  represents  two  lines 
upon  the  primitive  axis,  and  may  be  made  the  multiplicand :  whence 
^-Mxe+»-\91,  =  e-^*.(— l)X€-^**.(+l)ei,  =  1  X(— l)(+l)9li 

=  — l.ei,,  or 
^-^••x  «■*■*••  =  — 1,  while  the  arithmetical  involution  gives 

The  double  factor  +l.co8  9('/— l):!r -/— 1.8in9('/— l)t  ex- 
pressed in  co-ordinates,  is  x{  V — 1) it:  -/ — l.y( ^/ — 1),  which  gives 

[z(v/-l)+V-l  .y(V-l)] .  Kv/-1)-V-1  .y(^-l)]  =  ^c»-V 

=  -X. 
In  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  if  we  multiply  -f-  V—- l«cos9>  and 
7b{  V— 1)>  by  — -/— 1»  we  convert  the  double  fiustors 

--j-V — l.cos97:l.Bin9  and  x(V — l)5::l»y 
into  +l.cos97:1.8in6  and  -\-l.x:^l.y, 

and  consequently  the  equations 

— l.cos'g— l.Bin'9  =  — 1  and  — <r»— y*  =  —1 
into       +l.cos»9— •1.8ln«9  =  -+-1  and  +x*— y*  =  +1  for  values 
of  cos  9  and  x  greater  than  unity ;  and  for  such  values  of  9,  the 
equation  e~***x  «'''*••  =  +1  is  still  true. 

By  this  tour  dejbfce,  we  have  again  passed  from  the  circle  ex- 
pressed by  aj*+y"  =  1  or  cos*9+sin*9  =  1,  to  the  equilateral  hyper- 
bola expressed  by  a:i"— y*  =  1  or  C08*9— 6in*9  =  1 ;  that  is  to  say, 
from  circular  to  hyperbolical  cosines  and  sines. 


*  It  is  known  that  arithmetical  and  algebraical  development  giTe  different 
retoUi  in  many  caaes,  bat  inch  that  both  are  true. 
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[  In  the  calculus  of  potraitial  ftmctioiifly  the  foUowing  substitutioiis 
are  made  : 

-)-Co8  9  =  +COS  9 .  -/—I, 

+Sin9  =  (—- •— l)8in9.  V— 1  =  +1  sin 9,  and 
— Sin9  =  (+  •— l)8in9-  V — 1  =  —1  8in9  ;  the  two 
last  being  identical,  and  the  first  precisely  equivalent  to  the  product 
(+V— 1)(— V— l)co8  9  =  -)-lco8  9  (See  Peirce's  Treatise  on 
Carres,  Functions  and  Forces,  vol.  ii,  p.  28).  This  method  is  tan- 
tamount to  first  multiplying  both  squares  in  the  original  equation 
a^+y*  =  1  by  — 1»  an<l  subsequently  — a?"  again  by  that  factor, 
making  x* — y*  =  1.] 

(27).  From  the  researches  in  the  three  preceding  paragraphs,  it 
appears  that  the  two  characteristic  properties  of  the  symbol  -/— 1> 
namely,  its  statical  property  or  passive  signification  (as  effect),  by 
which  it  coincides  with  the  principle  of  perpendicularity  in  being 
zero  or  neutral  upon  the  primitive  axis ;  and  its  dynamical  property 
or  active  signification  (aa  cause),  by  which  its  square  produces  ne- 
gative unity,  suffice  to  a  complete  and  logical  interpretation  of  the 
course  of  the  quadratic  equation  y"  =  1-^a^  for  all  positive  and 
negative  values  of  a;.  The  alleged  discrepancy  between  the  hyperbola 
and  circle  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  here  contended  for,  is 
now  shown  to  have  no  existence ;  the  imaginary  exponential  is  now 
geometrized;  the  mystery  about  imaginary  arcs,  it  is  hoped,  is 
cleared  up  ;  and  the  truth  of  the  relation  in  question,  in  all  its  broad 
generality,  is  insisted  on,  and  believed  to  be  firmly  demonstrated. 

(28).  We  may  now  review  the  origin  and  signification  of  the  sign 
V(— !)•  The  question  is.  Given  the  signification  and  origin  of  the 
quantity  ^1.1/,  to  find,  first,  that  quantity  which,  when  multiplied 
by  itsel£  shall  be  equal  to  the  given  quantity  — 1.1„  or,  in  other 
words,  to  find  the  square  root  of  —  1 ;  and,  secondly,  to  determine 
the  true  import  and  value  of  such  square  root.  Observe  that  all  the 
quantities  concerned  are  nothing  but  the  measures  of  the  results 
of  certain  operations,  and  therefore  we  have  only  to  define  the 
operations  which  will  produce  such  results. 

V*  The  signification  of  the  quantity  — 1.1|  is,  that  it  is  the  mea- 
sure of  a  unit;  of  effect,  produced  Tby  a  unit  offeree  of  the  first  order 
in  the  unit  of  time,  and  of  a  negative  quality,  or  such  that  it  would 
cancel,  neutralize,  or  destroy  an  equal  positive  effect ;  it  stands  like 
the  measure  of  the  operation  of  subtraction  opposed  to  that  of  addi- 
tion, and  is  geometrically  r^resented  by  a  linear  unit  drawn  in  die 
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opposite  direction  to  the  linear  unit  which  meaanres  one  operation 
of  addition. 

2®  The  quantity  —1.1,  may  originate  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  direct 
negative  transfer  on  the  primitive  axis,  from  zero  through  the  unit 
of  distance,  w}ien  1^  is  multiplicand  and  —  l.U  multiplier;  and» 
secondly,  by  semirevolution  of  the  radius  unity,  when  +1.1^.1,1  is 
multiplicand  and  — 1,1«  =  1,  =  arc  180^  is  multiplier,  which  is  the 
general  way. 

3°  To  find  the  quantity  which,  multiplied  by  itself,  shall  produce 
— l.li,  we  have  but  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  operation 
which  produced  the  quantity  —1.1,  itself.  As  this  result  wa£  pro- 
duced by  one  uniform  operation  in  the  unit  of  time,  two  equal  ope- 
ratioi^B  in  the  unit  of  time,  each  equal  in  extent  to  half  the  former 
single  one,  wiU  evidently  reproduce  the  same  result,  and  answer  to 
the  operation  of  squaring,  as  well  as  the  former  did  to  the  operation 
(^multiplying  once;  that  is,  the  multiplicand  being  4*l«lr«lp  9B 
before,  let  the  multiplier  be  1«  =  arc  90^,  whence  by  two  successive 
multiplications  we  get  1«. 1^.1^  and  l^.l^.l^i  —  — l.lr.l,i»  so  that 
l..l,.l^  =  (-l)M,.V 

4P  The  import  of  the  symbol  V(—l)  thus  obtained  is  twofold  : 
first,  as  a  coefficient  of  the  unit  radius  when  it  forms  a  right  angle 
with  and  above  the  primitive  axis,  it  indicates  the  perpendicularity 
of  that  radius,  in  which  position  it  has  evidently,  as  the  measure  of 
an  effect  in  general,  at  the  same  time  the  value  zero  on  the  primitive 
axis  and  the  value  positive  unity  on  the  perpendicular,  which  is  its 
statical  value,  and  signifies  the  result  (4- V-^-l^lr-lfi)  of  the  first 
multiplication  by  the  quadrant ;  and»  secondly,  as  a  multiplier,  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  right  angle  or  the  arc  of  90°,  which  is  its  dynamical 
value,  and  signifies  that  a  multiplication  by  the  quadrant  is  to  be 
performed;  and  consequently  when  the  multiplicand  is  4*  '/^I'lr-lpi* 
it  produces  the  result  —  1 .  1^.  1^. 

5^  This  import  of  the  symbol  V  ^1  applies  to  it  when  a  coefficient 
of  a  straight  line.  In  consequence  of  the  heterogeneity  between  an- 
gular and  linear  dimension,  an  angle  has  naturally  a  similar  relation 
to  a  line  that  the  perpendicular  has  to  the  primitive  axis  of  measure- 
ment, namely,  the  relation  of  zero  to  unity,  and  vice  versa.  The  sign 
Ji  V  — 1  has  the  value  zero,  only  because  as  the  measure  of  a  unit 
of  operation  it  brings  the  line  4-1*1/  into  the  position  in  which  it 
becomes  zero  on  the  primitive  axis ;  but  by  any  such  unit  of  opera- 
tion in  a  plane,  as  multiplying  the  angle  or  arc  9  by  ±  V-^l#  that 
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angle  is  not  brouglit  into  a  position  in  which  it  becomes  zero,  since 
it  is  not  and  cannot  be  measured  upon  the  primitive  (or  any  olher 
linear)  axis,  but  only  from  such  axis  as  its  origin.  Therefore  although 
±  •/  — 1  may  have  a  value  zero  with  respect  to  lines,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  must  have  such  value  with  respect  to  arcs  or  angles  ; 
while  its  fundamental  value  as  the  measure  of  a  unit  operation  ren- 
ders it  available  as  unity,  and  unity  only,  when  a  coefficient  of  an- 
gular dimension  and  of  the  arc  its  measure.  Moreover  in  a  plane 
there  are  ttco  mutually  perpendicular  directions,  each  of  efficient 
value  in  itself,  but  zero  or  neutral  with  respect  to  the  other,  and 
altogether  subdivisible  into  Jour  cardinal  directions  opposed  to  each 
other  in  pairs,  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and 
appropriately  designated  by  the  four  signs  -f  1,  4.  -/— 1»  — !»  and 
—  V— 1;  but  there  are  only  two  possible  directions  of  angular 
movement  or  operation  in  the  same  plane,  a  direct  or  superior  (po- 
sitive), and  an  inverse  or  inferior  (negative)  :  of  course,  then,  as  it 
respects  angular  direction,  the  signs  ztV — 1  must  merge  into  ±1. 
We  should  have  then  ±V  — 1.0  =s  ±1.0;  but  since  either  the  arc 
equal  to  the  radius  unity,  or  the  radius  unity  itself,  may  be  made  the 
multiplicand  unit  of  space,  and  6  is  an  abstract  number,  we  have 
always  the  double  system  of  values  ^V--1.61«  =  dbl*01i  ^n^ 
±  V^l.Olr  =  6(±  V— l)lr>  the  former  denoting  an  arc  (1,  being 
the  unit  arc),  and  the  latter  a  line  0 1/  (lr=l|)  on  the  perpendicular 
axis. 

6®  As  the  coefficient  of  an  exponent,  the  two  values  of  the  symbol 
V^l  have  their  significance  : 

First,  its  arithmetical  value  ±  V--1  =>  0,  deduced  from  the  pri- 
mitive axis,  renders  the  value  a=*=^~**'  =  a^-*  =  1,  which  of  course 
precludes  geometrical  involution,  and  consequently  algebraical  de- 
velopment, because  a^.lj  =  a^.O.li  =:  0;  but  it  allows  the  arith- 
metical involution  to  subsist,  a°.  1|  =  1 . 1,. 

Secondly,  its  algebraical  value  ^  V«— 1  =  ±:  1  on  the  perpendicu- 
lar axis  renders  the  value 

a*^->'=a*^-»*.lf^-^'=  a*^-"*X±:  V— l.ajli 

r=  1 X  ±:  V — 1 .  »li  (  because,  in 
die  result,  the  exponent  must  have  its  arithmetical  value,  which  is 
zero,  while  the  coefficient  is  algebraical),  and  thus  allows  the  develop- 
ment to  take  place.  Consequently  in  the  function  a^^^^^t  the  value 
zero  is  an  immediate  value  of  the  exponent  ±  -/— *1,  which  confines 
die  function  to  its  undeveloped   but  arithmetically  involved  value 
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a^  =  1 ;  wUle  the  value  unity  is  proipecHve^  under  which  yalue  the 
development  is  allowed  to  projceed.  When  we  regard  an  exponent 
as  expressing  the  nnmher  of  timei  an  operation  is  to  be  performed, 
it  must  be  an  arithmetical  number,  among  which  d:  -/ — 1  =  0 ;  but 
if  the  exponent  express  the  direction  in  ipace  in  which  the  operation 
is  to  be  performed,  the  symbol  ±  V— -1  necessarily  conserves  its 
general  algebraical  value. 

(29).  We  may  now  say  that  we  have  arrested,  and  even  bottled 
the  shadowy  imp,  the  mystical  symbol  of  imaginarity,  the  impossible 
square  root  of  one  less  than  nothing.  Like  a  notorious  prototype, 
Asmodeus,  our  calculating  imp  performed  many  surprising  and  ac- 
commodating feats  for  the  diversion  and  edification  of  his  conjuring 
master ;  but  unlike  that  prototype,  his  Hrst  advent  hailed  from  the 
dim  and  distant  fields  of  the  vague  unknown,  and  his  journey  has 
terminated  where  that  of  Asmodeus  begun.  Long  viewed  as  an  '  airy 
nothing,'  he  is  from  this  day  provided  with  *  a  local  habitation '  — 
names  enow,  I  ween,  have  hitherto  been  his  acknowledged  but  his 
only  dower.  Fluttering  in  the  regions  of  the  twilight  meridian,  his 
haunts  were  closely  beset  by  curious  and  indefatigable  watchers,  by 
some  of  whom  he  had  at  times  been  actually  recognized  upon  his 
perch ;  but,  anon,  presto,  he  appeared  suddenly  in  the  east,  in  the 
north,  ui  the  west,  and  boxed  the  compass,  or  the  contrary ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  identify  the  true  law  of  his  being,  or  to  remount 
to  the  source  of  his  birth.  Like  the  sad-voiced  night-bird  of  the 
american  forest,  his  notes  told  only  in  the  obscure  shades  of  the 
evening ;  and  when  looked  upon  under  the  light  of  open  day,  his 
appearance  betrayed  no  intelligible  correspondence  with  his  myste- 
rious function,  which  remained  inscrutable,  and  even  problematical, 
until  all  was  again  plunged  in  the  medium  of  the  chiaroicuro.  Ob- 
serve now  his  double  j  anus-face,  the  fourfold  source  of  that  wondrous 
power  which  enables  him  incontinently  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  nothing- 
ness as  though  it  were  not  there,  then  to  lead  off  alone  the  long  mazy 
dance  of  unity  in  all  its  varied  steps,  and  at  last  to  point  his  finger 
(index)  significantly  to  the  primum  locale  of  the  mighty  musician  who 
attunes  the  pythagorean  harmony  of  the  universe ! 

(30).  The  epithet  double  janus^aced  is  applied  to  the  symbol  V— 1 
in  allusion  to  the  tioo  systems  of  duplicate  values  which  it  possesses, 
one  system  as  an  algebraical  or  mechanical,  and  the  other  as  an 
arithmetical  or  numerical  coefficient : 

3 
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1®  As  a  mechanical  coefficient,  it  has,  first,  an  active  sense,  as  a 
multiplier  or  causey  under  which  signification  it  denotes  a  right  angle 
as  measured  by  the  quadrant,  and  directs  a  unit  operation  to  be 
performed ;  and,  secondly,  a  passive  sense,  as  a  product  or  effect, 
under  which  signification  it  denotes  the  perpendicular  radius  unity, 
and  records  that  a  unit  operation  has  been  performed,  and  is  mea- 
sured by  this  radius. 

2°  As  a  numerical  coefficient,  it  has  at  the  same  time  the  value 
zero  on  the  primitive  axis,  and  the  value  unity  on  the  perpendicular 
axis,  and  is  consequently  a  true  coefficient  of  neutrality. 

By  its  active  or  dynamical  property,  it  subjects  the  unit  measure 
of  an  operation  successively  to  the  four  cardinal  qualities  of  positi- 
vity,  positive  neutrality, '  negativity,  and  negative  neutrality  j  and 
thereby  enters  into  the  genesis  of  equations  and  construction  of  curves 
as  a  fundament^  and  controlling  element 

But  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  mutual  heterogeneity 
of  the  three  elements,  line,  angle,  and  number,  these  elements  com- 
port themselves  differently  under  the  performance  of  a  unit  operation; 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  found,  first,  that  the  straight  line  (under 
the  emblem  of  a  rigid  movable  radius)  is  capable  of  being  placed*  by 
a  unit  of  operation  expressed  by  ±  V-^l*  lx«  ^t^  &  position  in  which 
it  has  the  simultaneous  values  zero  and  unity  positive  or  negative ; 
secondly,  that  the  angle  has  no  such  capability,  but  that  a  unit  of 
operation  with  respect  to  a  given  angle  (expressed  by  ±  V— 1.91,) 
can  only  consist  in  the  transfer  of  the  multiplicand  radius  1,.  through 
that  angle,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  measured  by  its  arc  9 1« ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  a  number  expressed  by  ±  -/— 1.»  is  .a  ratio  bub- 
ceptible  of  the  duplex  value  0.«  and  ±  V— 1.«  proper;  and  when 
officiating  as  an  exponent,  the  first  value,  being  arithmetical,  governs 
the  undeveloped  function  ar^-^"^-'*  ^  a**  =  1,  and  may  therefore  be 
termed  an  immediate  value;  while  the  general  value  d:  V — 1  is 

prospective,  authorises  the  operation  of  geometrical  involution 

a*^~*".lx  =  ±  V  — 1  .»li»  and  accompanies  the  process  of  algebraical 
development. 

(31).  It  is  concluded  that  the  relation  of  agreement  or  coincidence 
which  is  known  to  exist  between  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity 
and  the  perpendicular  radius  of  a  circle  is  not  an  accidental  one,  but 
arises  legitimately  from  principles  and  conditions  which  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  entire  structure  of  the  science  of  mathematical 
analysis.  All  numbers,  ratios,  or  functions  of  a;  whatever,  express  or 
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imply  the  results  of  operations  performed  in  space  and  time,  and 
indeed  at  first  only  come  into  existence  through  the  performance  of 
such  operations.  The  operation  of  multiplication  may  be  looked  upon 
as  typical  of  all  the  others  :  the  multiplier  may  have  one  of  two 
&rms>  linear  or  angular ;  and  one  of  two  qualities,  direct  or  inverse, 
or  some  given  combination  of  these  two  forms  and  qualities*.  So 
long  as  the  unit  measure  of  the  operation  is  fixed  in  quantity,  that  is, 
does  i;ot  change  by  increase  or  decrease  during  the  operation,  we 
remain  in  the  ordinary  algebraical  calculus  ;  and  it  is  the  variation 
of  this  measure  during  the  actual  performance  of  the  operation  itself 
that  gives  rise  to  the  fluxionary  or  differential  and  integral  calculus. 
When  the  law  of  this  variation  is  assigned,  the  result  in  space  and 
time  may  be  directly  calculated ;  and  in  this  way  the  genesis  of 
functions,  and  indeed  the  entire  subject  of  mathematical  development, 
both  algebraical  and  transcendental  ( be  the  indices  whole  or  frac* 
tional,  positive  or  negative,  real  or  imaginary),  have  an  explanation 
in  the  calculus  of  operations,  which  achieves  for  the  coefficients  of 
Taylor's  series  that  office  which  is  performed  by  the  calculus  of 
permutations  for  the  coefficients  of  equations  :  indeed  the  entire 
series  may  be  constructed  upon  the  blackboard,  the  effect  of  each 
term,  and  of  each  letter  and  sign  in  each  term,  having  its  distinct 
position  in  the  picture.  This  calculus  also  comes  in  for  a  share  of 
application  to  the  theory  of  equations ;  to  the  genesis  and  develop- 
ment of  logarithmic,  circular,  and  elliptic  functions;  and  applies 

*  Algebraists  have  uniformly  proceeded  as  though  impressed  with  a  notion 
that  products  of  two  and  of  three  factors,  which  of  course  imply  the  square  and 
eube  of  the  linear  unit,  must  necesgarily  represent  surfaces  and  solids.  The  prin- 
ciples and  method  of  the  calculus  of  operationt  readily  explain  the  genesis  of 
surfaces  and  solids  by  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  operations  of  squaring 
and  cubing  the  linear  unit  are  conducted  (See  Calculus  of  Operations,  chapter  ii, 
n*  8X  but  which  is  inapplicable  beyond  the  third  dimension ;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  those  principles  and  that  method  to 
explain  the  operation  of  geometrical  involution  in  a  manner  sufficiently  general 
to  apply  to  all  dimensions  whatever.  The  insufficiency  of  the  notion  referred  to, 
and  the  inconvenience  it  has  occasioned  to  analysts,  appear  abundantly  in  the 
abortive  attempts  hitherto  made  at  the  interpretation  of  quadratic  equations 
whose  righthand  member  remains  negative  after  completing  the  square.  This 
absolute  term,  viewed  as  a  negative  furfacey  can  have  no  square  root,  that  is,  no 
single  factor  which,  by  two  operations  under  the  same  law,  can  generate  such 
surface ;  but  when  regarded  (as  it  should  always  be)  in  the  more  general  aspeo 
of  a  negative  line,  the  single  factor  and  its  mode  of  operation  are  known. 
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directly,  and  witH  immediate  elucidation,  to  the  method  of  transyer- 
sals  in  geometry.  But  this  much  will  more  than  amply  suffice  for  the 
announcement  of  pretensions  confessedly  somewhat  extravagant; 
and  further  operations  must  now  be  suspended,  until  time  sufficient 
shall  have  elapsed  for  the  formation  of  opinions  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  principle  I  have  proposed  to  adopt,  so  far  at  least  as  to  absolve 
the  doubt  whether  the  calculus  of  operations,  in  the  form  in  which  I 
have  attempted  to  present  it»  is  redUy  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 

A   METHOD. 

Prof  Peirce  regretted  that  the  time  afforded  Mr.  Paterson  was 
too  short  to  explain  the  result  of  the  researches  of  so  many  years  of 
intense  study.  This  was  the  first  serious  attempt  to  explain  the  square 
root  of  minus  unify  by  perpendicularity.  It  was  indeed  a  sublime 
attempt,  which  would  eventually  bear  fruit  of  the  most  precious  kind 
to  all  who  were  interested  in  tracing  the  effects  which  occur  in  the 
universe  to  those  true  laws  by  which  thay  were  governed.  He  could 
not  say  enough  in  commendation  of  the  result  which  the  researches 
of  Mr.  P.  had  led  him  to,  and  he  regretted  that  the  time  of  the 
Section  was  so  limited. 


2.  O.v  A  Problem  in  the  Doctrine  of  Chances.    By  Professor 

'B.  Peirce. 

[Not  received,] 


n.  MECHANICS. 


3.  On  the  Proper  Measure  of  Mechanical  Force.    By  Prof 
J.  H.  Coffin,  of  Lafayette  College,  Pa. 

At  our  meeting  in  Philadelphia  three  years  ago,  some  views  were 
advanced  in  regard  to  the  proper  measure  of  the  force  of  bodies  in 
motion,  which  were  admitted  to  be  at  variance  with  the  received 
opinions  of  philosophers  on  the  subject,  b^t  which  were  claimed  to 
be  both  correct  philosophically,  and  in  accordance  with  the  expe- 
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rience  of  practical  meiia  It  was  stated  by  the  distinguished  professor 
who  advocated  those  views,  that  if  a  globule  of  mercury  were  let  fall 
upon  the  plat&rm  uppn  which  he  was  standing,  the  force  with  which 
it  would  strike  the  platform  would  be  proportional,  not  to  its  velocity 
simply,  as  had  been  usually  supposed  and  maintained,  but  to  the 
square  of  its  velocity ;  and  that  this  was  the  general  law  in  regard 
to  the  force  of  moving  bodies,  viz.  that  it  varied  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity. 

The  same  doctrine  was  repeated  substantially  at  our  last  meeting 
in  New-Haven,  limited,  perhaps,  however  (for  I  am  not  certain),  to 
what  was  denominated  its  '  working  power ; '  that  is,  the  product  of 
the  space  into  the  mass.  It  was  said,  in  illustration,  that  the  force  of 
a  ball  shot  through  a  series  of  parallel  homogeneous  plates  would 
be  properly  measured  by  the  number  of  plates  perforated,  and  that 
this  was  shown  by  experiment  to  be  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity  of  the  ball. 

Now  in  relation  to  the  remarks  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  it  is 
surely  not  to  the  credit  of  science,  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  judgment  of  mere  practical  men,  for  the  determination  of  a 
question  so  clearly  within  its  own  province ;  and  meeting  together^ 
as  we  profess  to  do,  in  search  of  truth,  I  feel  assured  that  it  will  not 
be  considered,  discourteous  in  me,  if  I  take  conservative  ground,  and 
call  in  question  the  correctness  of  the  alleged  law,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  measure  of  force  from  which  it  has  been  deduced,  or  at  least 
state  what  I  conceive  to  be  objections  to  it. 

The  question,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  new.  It  was  debated  ear- 
nestly, and  (as  I  have  always  supposed)  settled  by  the  philosophers 
of  Europe  more  than  a  century  ago.  In  that  discussion,  those  who 
advocated  the  doctrine  that  the  force  varied  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity  appealed  to  experiments  such  as  the  following.  Spheres  of 
equal  magnitude,  but  of  different  weights,  being  let  fall  into  some 
soft  plastic  substance  (as  tallow  or  wax),  from  heights  that  were  in- 
versely as  those  weights,  made  pits  of  equal  depths  in  that  substance. 
In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  product  of  the  weights  of  the  baHj 
into  the  squares  of  their  respective  velocities  were  equal ;  and  aa 
the  depths  of  the  pits  were  equal,  it  was  inferred  that  the  forces  wero 
likewise  equal.  Again,  four  similar  elastic  springs  will  impel  a  body 
with  only  double  the  velocity  that  a  single  one  will  do  j  nine,  with 
three  times,  etc. :  i.  e.  the  force  (represented  in  this  case  by  the 
number  of  springs)  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
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Now  if  force  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  work  it  does,  it 
is  important  to  notice  that  it  may  be  employed  to  do  quite  different 
kinds  of  work ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  do  its  work  under  quite  dif- 
ferent conditions. 

Ist.  It  may  be  required  to  communicate  motion  to  a  body  free  to 
move ;  as  when  one  ball  strikes  another  at  rest. 

2d.  It  may  be  required  to  overcome  a  fixed  obstacle ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, to  break  an  inflexible  bar,  or  to  produce  a  pressure. 

3d.  It  may  be  required  to  penetrate  space,  when  opposed  by  some 
retarding  influence ;  as  when  an  arrow  is  shot  into  the  air. 

In  the  first  case,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  '  work  done '  is 
proportional  to  the  velocity  simply,  and  not  to  its  square.  The  only 
experiment,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  would  even  seem  to  favor  the 
counter  hypothesis,  is  that  of  the  springs  mentioned  above,  and  that  in 
appearance  only ;  for  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  force  exerted  by 
each  spring  is  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  velocity  of  the 
body  is  increased,  so  that  by  using  four  springs  instead  of  one,  and 
thus  communicating  a  double  velocity  to  the  body,  each  spring  exerts 
but  half  the  force  of  the  single  one ;  and  we  thus  have  simply  a 
double  force  and  a  double  velocity,  conformably  to  the  law. 

On  the  second  of  the  above  modes  of  applying  force,  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  the  results  of  any  direct  experiments,  where 
the  moving  body  was  a  solid,  though  I  presume  there  are  many  such 
on  record ;  for  the  experiments  would  be  very  simple,  and  eminent- 
ly practical.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  ascertain  the  law  approximately 
from  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  fluids.  The  table 
published  by  Mr.  Rouse  many  years  ago  in  vol.  51  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  showing  the  relation  between  the  velocity  and 
force  of  the  wind,  is  still  considered  the  best  authority  we  have  on 
that  subject.  It  is  used  by  Rear  Admiral  Beaufort,  hydrographer  to 
the  British  Admiralty ;  and  also  by  Prof  A.  D.  Bache,  superinten- 
dent of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  in  his  reduction  of  the 
Girard  College  observations  on  winds.  Now  in  a  fluid  current,  the 
quantity  of  matter,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  particles,  which 
passes  any  section,  is  proportional  to  the  velocity ;  and  if  the  force 
of  each  particle  is  also  proportional  to  the  velocity,  the  aggregate 
force  must  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  force  of  each  particle  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  its  velocity,  the  aggregate  force  must  be  as  the  cube. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  that  we  may  see  which  law  Bp- 
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proaches  most  nearly  to  the  truth,  I  have  prepared  the  following 
table,  in  which  the  first  column  shows  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in 
miles  per  hour ;  the  second,  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot ; 
the  third,  the  pressure  computed  on  the  supposition  that  the  force  of 
each  paiticle  varies  simply  as  the  velocity ;  and  the  fourth,  the  same 
on  the  supposition  that  the  force  of  each  particle  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity. 


Velocity  111  miles 

Preirare  as  found 

Pressure  computed 
on  Ist  supposition. 

Pressure  computed 

per  hour. 

by  experiment. 

0,006 

0,006 

0,006 

0,020 

0,020 

0,040 

0,044 

0,045 

0,136 

0,079 

0,080 

0,820 

0,123 

0,125 

0,625 

10 

0,492 

0,500 

6,000 

16 

1,107 

1,126 

16,876 

20 

1,968 

2,000 

40,000 

28 

2,604 

2,645 

60,886 

25 

8,076 

8,126 

78,126 

80 

4,429 

4,600 

135,000 

86 

6,027 

6,126 

214,875 

40 

7,878 

8,000 

820.000 

46 

9,968 

10,125 

656,625 

60 

12,800 

12,600 

625,000 

60 

17,716 

18,000 

1080,000 

66 

21,486 

21,780 

1437,480 

80 

81,490 

82,000 

2560,000 

100 

49,200 

60,000 

6000,000 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  force  of  each  particle  in  pro- 
ducing pressure  is  much  more  nearly  proportional  to  the  velocity 
simply,  than  to  its  square ;  varying  but  slightly  from  the  former,  but 
greatly  from  the  latter. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  regard  to  work  of  the  third  kind,  where  the 
moving  body  is  required  to  penetrate  space  when  opposed  by  some 
retarding  influence,  that  the  controversy  has  arisen.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  experiment  of  the  springs,  which  I  have  already  difl- 
posed  of,  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  quoted  to  prove  that  the 
force  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  are  of  this  kind. 

Thus  in  the  old  experiment  of  the  balls  let  fall  into  a  plastic  sub- 
stance, the  depth  of  the  pit  is  nothing  more  than  the  space  penetrated 
by  the  body  under  the  retarding  influence  exerted  by  the  substance 
into  Which  it  falls ;  just  as  when  an  arrow  is  shot  into  the  air,  the 
height  to  which  it  rises  is  the  space  penetrated  nnder  the  retarding 
influence  of  gravitation. 
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So  also  in  the  case  of  the  parallel  plates,  quoted  at  the  New-Hayen 
meeting,  the  number  of  plates  measures  the  space,  and  the  reststanoe 
of  each  plate  constitutes  the  retarding  influence. 

The  case  of  water  power,  as  applied  to  the  grinding  of  grain,  was 
also  referred  to  at  the  New-Haven  meeting ;  where  it  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  millstone  measures  the  space,  and 
the  friction  of  the  grain  between  the  stones  constitutes  the  chief 
retarding  influence. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  showing  that  all  the  experiments  resolve 
themselves  into  cases  of  retarded  motion ;  and  if  the  resistance  be 
constant,  as  it  is  approximately  in  all  such  experiments,  the  motion 
is  uniformly  retarded.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  first  truths  that  we  leam 
in  mechanics,  that  in  uniformly  retarded  motion,  the  space  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  velocity ;  so  that  if  mere  space  in  such 
circumstances,  without  reference  to  time,  be  the  proper  measure  of 
the  force  of  the  moving  body,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  latter 
varies  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  But  there  seem  to  be  se- 
veral serious  objections  to  its  being  regarded  as  the  proper  measure. 

1st.  It  gives  results  at  variance  with  those  obtained  by  the  two 
other  modes  I  have  mentioned,  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as 
philosophical  and  worthy  of  credit. 

2d.  It  introduces  a  new  and  very  uncertain  element,  and  one 
which,  philosophically  regarded,  seems  to  me  quite  foreign  to  the 
question,  and  to  serve  only  to  make  it  more  obscure  and  complicated, 
viz.  the  medium  or  influence  which  retards  the  motion.  If  in  dis- 
charging a  cannon  we  measure  the  expansive  force  of  the  gunpowder 
by  the  velocity  given  to  the  ball,  or  by  the  pressure  upon  the  sides  and 
breech  of  the  gun,  all  is  simple,  and  the  results  are  harmonious ;  but 
if  we  attempt  to  measure  it  by  the  distance  to  M^hich  the  ball  is 
thrown,  we  must  take  into  account  all  the  resistances  that  it  wiQ 
have  to  encounter  on  its  way,  which  may  be  uniform,  or  may  vary 
according  to  any  law  whatever,  or  to  no  law  at  all.  It  is  as  though 
we  should  undertake  to  measure  the  capacity  of  a  pipe  for  discharging 
fluid,  by  first  perforating  it  longitudinally  with  a  series  of  holes,  so 
as  to  produce  a  leakage,  and  then  inquiring  how  far  a  fluid,  injected 
so  as  to  fill  one  end,  would  flow  before  it  should  all  leak  out  If  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe  and  the  rate  of  leakage  were  constant,  this 
distance,  like  the  analogous  one  in  the  case  of  force,  would  be  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  fluid  was  in- 
jected, whereas  the  true  measure  of  discharge  we  know  to  be  pro- 
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portional  to  the  Telocity  simply.  Just  so  in  all  the  experimentB  above 
leferred  to,  the  retarding  influence  constitutes  a  '  Uakagty*  as  it 
were,  of  the  force,  which  gradually  wastes  it  away  till  the  whole  is 
destroyed. 

3d.  It  would  seem  that  in  estimating  force  by  the  amount  of  work 
done,  we  ought  to  take  into  account  the  time  employed  in  doing  it. 
Thus  in  the  experiment  of  the  parallel  plates,  by  doubling  the  velo- 
city of  the  ball,  we  shall  perforate  four  times  as  many  plates,  but  it 
will  require  twice  as  long  a  time  to  do  it  in,  so  that  in  reality  the 
force  should  be  considered  as  only  doubled ;  and  so  in  all  the  other 
experiments,  if  we  divide  the  space  by  the  time,  and  consider  the 
quotient  as  the  measure  of  the  force,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity  simply,  and  not  to  its  square.  Thus  understood, 
the  three  measures  all  harmonize ;  and  the  true  doctrine  seems  to 
be,  that  the  ahsolute  force  of  a  body  in  motion  varies  as  the  velocity 
simply ;  but  opposed  as  it  is  in  many  of  its  practical  applications  by 
friction  and  other  retarding  influences,  its  available  toorking  effect  in 
these  cases  varies  more  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 


4.  On  the  Occurrence  of  Placid  Waters  in  the  MmsT  of  large 
Areas  where  Waves  are  constantly  breaking.  By  Prof. 
E.  N.  HoRSFORD,  of  Harvard. 

Professor  Horsford  said  he  had  noticed  frequently  that  there 
were  spaces  of  some  extent  in  places  where  the  waves  broke,  which 
were  very  smooth ;  that  though  the  swell  or  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
was  just  as  great,  yet  there  was  no  breaking  of  the  waves,  no  white 
crest  or  comb.  He  believed  that  these  smooth  spots  were  occasioned 
by  oil  or  oleaginous  matter,  which  had  accidentally  happened  to 
be  spread  on  the  surface  at  such  places.  To  test  this,  he  had,  him- 
self when  there  was  quite  a  stiff  breeze,  with  waves  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  which  broke  with  considerable  of  a  comb  or  crest, 
emptied  a  vial  of  oil,  on  the  water,  from  a  boat.  The  effect  was  in- 
stantly seen.  As  far  as  the  oil  spread,  the  water  was  smooth,  and  the 
waves  did  not  break ;  and  what  was  very  curious,  the  oil  spread  over 
the  surface  almost  as  rapidly  to  windward  as  it  did  to  leeward.  He 
had,  therefore,  inclined  to  the  conclusion  that  the  smooth  spaces 
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which  might  be  observed  in  the  midst  of  places  where  waves  broke, 
were  owing  to  the  presence  of  oil,  which  might  come  either  from 
decaying  fish,  or  some  other  substance  from  which  oil  exuded. 

Captain  Wilkes  confirmed  the  statement  and  observations  made 
by  Prof.  HoRSFORD.  He  cited  an  instance  where  he  had  seen  the 
same  effects  in  a  violent  storm  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
the  leakage  of  a  whale  ship.  He  stated  it  was  very  curious  to  ob- 
serve over  what  a  great  extent  a  small  quantity  of  oil  would  produce 
the  effect  spoken  of. 

Professor  Henry  stated  that  almost  every  one  knew  the  anecdote 
of  Franklin  stilling  the  sea,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  uninitiated,  by 
stretching  his  cane  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  the  cane  having  a  small 
vial  of  oil  in  the  end  of  it.  The  subject  was  not  new.  It  had  been 
investigated  very  fully  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  order  of  the  Dutch 
Government,  and  was  published  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie. 

The  philosophy  of  the  phenomena  was  simple,  though  not  given 
in  the  works  on  natural  philosophy.  It  is  this  :  When  oil  is  placed 
on  water,  it  has  greater  attraction  for  the  water  than  for  itself;  while 
with  water  it  is  different,  for  it  has  greater  attraction  for  itself  than 
it  has  for  the  oil.  If  you  attempt  to  separate  the  two  by  a  disk  placed 
on  the  surface  of  water  which  oil  has  covered,  the  break  is  not  be- 
tween the  oil  and  water,  but  between  oil  and  oil.  He  further  stated 
that  he  had  made  some  investigations  to  find  out  the  thickness  of  the 
film  of  oil  which  spread  over  the  surface  of  water ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  had  spent  a  whole  month  in  blowing  soap  bubbles.  He 
thought  the  stillness  of  the  waves  was  owing  to  the  lubrication  of  their 
surface  by  the  oil. 


5.  On  the  proper  geometrical  form  of  the  Mould-board  of  the 
Plough.  By  Rev.  Charles  Hacklet,  of  Columbia  College, 
New-York. 

[  Not  received,] 
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6.  On  tub  use  of  Air  as  a  medium  for  conyeyino  Mechanical 
Power.    By  Lieut.  E.  B.  Hunt,  U.  S.  Engineero. 

Mechanical  power  applied  to  machinery  plays  so  great  a  part  in 
giving  form  and  organization  to  civilized  society,  that  the  study  of 
its  sources,  modifications  and  applications  is  full  of  import  to  all  the 
material  and  spiritual  interests  of  man.  A  large  portion  of  our  fellow- 
men  live  where  they  live,  and  do  what  they  do,  because  of  special 
facilities  for  wind,  water  or  steam  power  furnished  by  the  locality  of 
their  abode.  Mechanical  power  is  among  the  chief  elements  of  na- 
tional wealth,  and  is  indeed  indispensable  to  that  cultivated  leisure 
from  which  enlarged  civilization  springs.  England  owes  her  com- 
manding position,  not  less  to  the  great  natural  provision  for  mecha^ 
nical  power  within  her  borders,  than  to  that  vigor  of  intellect  and 
muscle  which  has  raised  myriads  of  iron  arms  to  do  her  bidding. 
Mechanical  power  then  forms,  in  civilized  communities,  a  property 
of  great  value,  subject,  like  all  other  property,  to  the  principles  of 
political  economy. 

Power,  when  cheaply  available,  creates  the  manufactures  best 
adapted  to  its  use.  Moreover  if  power  hitherto  unavailable  be  made 
cheaply  serviceable,  new  arts  and  manufactures  will  be  established 
on  spots  till  now  unfitted  fi)r  such  a  purpose.  The  chief  purpose  of 
this  communication  is  to  bring  forward  a  mode  of  making  available 
much  power  hitherto  unserviceable,  and  of  modifying  the  existing 
applications  of  mechanical  power. 

Elastic  fluids  give  back,  in  expanding,  most  of  the  power  requisite 
for  effecting  their  compression.  If  we  expend  force  in  compressing 
air,  this  force  may  be  recovered,  and  used  at  any  desired  point  of  the 
space  occupied  by  the  condensed  air.  By  giving  to  this  space  the 
form  of  a  long  tube  or  passage  way,  the  air  may  be  condensed  at 
one  end,  and  used  in  driving  an  engine  at  the  other  end,  just  as  steam 
drives  a  steam  engine.  Both  theory  and  experience  prove,  that  in 
such  a  case,  the  rapidity  of  flow  will  be  very  great.  Power  may  thus 
be  transferred  through  this  atmospheric  medium,  from  a  point  where 
it  is  not  available,  to  one  where  it  will  fulfil  all  desired  conditions. 
The  only  losses  are  those  due  to  passive  resistances  of  machinery,  to 
cooling  of  the  air  heated  by  compression,  and  to  its  friction  on  the 
tube.  The  inertia  of  the  flowing  column  would  preserve  that  force 
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expended  in  giving  the  motion,  acting  as  in  the  hydraulic  ram.  If  the 
tube  be  made  large,  and  the  distance  of  transfer  be  not  too  great,  all 
these  losses  will  be  very  small.  Steam  might  be  used  in  this  wsj, 
except  that  the  cooling  consequent  on  giving  great  length  to  the  in- 
duction pipe  would  be  very  great,  causing  much  loss  of  tension  or 
condensation. 

Again,  force  may  be  expended  in  forming  a  vacuum  in  a  tube 
leading  to  the  place  where  it  *is  desired  to  apply  any  hitherto  un- 
available  power.  A  sustained  vacuum  in  a  city  would  be  a  capital 
fortune.  By  its  aid,  atmospheric  pressure  might  be  made  an  exhaust- 
less  source  of  power.  A  piston,  vnih  the  air  on  one  side  and  a  total 
or  partial  vacuum  on  the  other,  would  act  like  that  of  a  steam  engine. 

There  are  many  places  where  water-power  runs  to  waste,  from  the 
locality  not  being  such  as  to  permit  its  direct  application.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  the  lost  power  may  be  very  advantageously  applied  to 
compressing  air,  or  forming  a  vacuum  in  a  tube  leading  to  an  engine 
or  engines  placed  where  it  is  desired  to  use  the  power.  This  locality 
can  undoubtedly  be  between  one  and  two  miles  from  the  waterfall, 
without  very  great  loss.  By  means  of  branch  tubes,  the  power  may 
be  distributed  to  various  points  within  the  circle  of  two  miles. 

There  is  one  remarkably  favorable  locality  for  applying  the  prin- 
ciples now  stated.  In  the  city  of  Rochester,  the  Genesee  river  has  a 
vertical  fall  of  about  100  feet.  A  dam  just  above  the  falls  diverts  the 
river  into  a  canal,  from  which  all  the  Rochester  mills  draw  their 
supply  of  water.  None  of  these  use  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire 
fall,  and  the  water  is  then  discharged  directly  over  a  precipice  into 
the  deep  gulph  below.  Thus  a  fall  of  the  entire  Genesee  through 
60  or  70  feet,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  is  lost  for  mechanical 
purposes.  The  ravine  is  so  bold  and  gulph-like  in  character,  that 
mills  can  never  be  well  placed  for  using  this  waste  power  directly. 
There  is  on  the  lower  level  just  about  the  space  required  for  placing 
the  air-condensing  or  exhausting  machinery,  necessary  for  utilizing 
the  waste  power.  The  water  can  be  taken  from  the  tails  of  the  pre- 
sent mills,  led  through  tunnel  and  shaft  conduits,  and  then  applied  to 
pumps  for  condensing  or  exhausting  the  air  of  tubes  leading  up  the 
bank,  and  across  the  upper  plateau,  to  those  localities  best  adapted 
to  mills  and  machinery.  This  tube  could  perhaps  best  be  formed  by 
driving  shafls  and  tunnels,  of  about  six  feet  square  section,  into  the 
soft  shale  forming  the  bank  and  substrata,  a  construction  which  would 
be  entirely  durable ;  or  by  opening  a  trench,  a  brick  or  concrete 
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calvert  lined  with  an  air-tigbt  plastering  could  be  quite  ebeaply 
made,  of  sueh  size  that  the  velocity  of  air  within  need  never  be  very 
great.  If  the  trench  be  carefully  filled,  leakage  of  air  may  be  made 
inaensible.  Branch  pipes  of  cast  iron  will  suffice  for  distributing  the 
power  from  the  main  channels. 

In  the  power-using  establishments  drawing  from  the  common  air 
or  vacuum  reservoir,  the  machinery  required  will  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  steam  engine,  from  the  induction  pipe  onwards,  almost 
without  modification.  An  examination  of  the  steam-generating  and 
steam-using  portions  of  the  steam  engine  will  show  that  the  con- 
necting induction  pipe  exactly  fills  the  place  of  the  proposed  power 
mains.  The  small  size  of  this  pipe  in  common  engines  shows  that 
great  powers  may  be  passed  through  narrow  tubes  fi>r  some  distance, 
with  but  slight  loss.  Indeed  steam  could  be  sent  through  tubes  a 
mile  long  without  much  loss  of  tension,  except  for  its  high  heat  and 
liability  to  condensation ;  a  difficulty  not  existing  in  the  case  of  air. 

The  machinery  best  fitted  for  using  the  water  power  in  this  project 
would  seem  to  be  the  water  pressure  engine.  Two  cylinders  of  equal 
length,  placed  horizontally  end  to  end,  would  serve,  one  for  the 
water,  and  the  other  for  the  air  cylinder.  Two  pistons,  one  in  each, 
and  both  on  a  common  rod,  would  receive  and  use  the  pressures  due 
to  the  head  and  expenditure  of  water.  To  this  rod  a  fiy  wheel  should 
be  attached.  The  number  of  these  engines  would  depend  on  the 
amount  of  water  used. 

It  will  be  seen  on  examination  of  this  project,  that  the  entire  water 
power  of  the  Genesee,  swelled,  as  it  soon  will  be,  by  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  enlarged  Erie  canal,  may  be  utilized  and  distributed 
through  the  city  of  Rochester,  by  constructions,  no  portion  of  which 
is  untried,  and  no  feature  of  which  is  particularly  expensive.  The 
good  qualities  of  steam  power  can  be  secured,  without  expense  for 
fuel,  and  with  but  slight  cost  for  maintenance.  The  parts  proposed 
may  be  made  very  durable,  and  wear  o£  machinery  reduced  to  a 
trifle.  The  consequences  of  increasing  threefold  the  mechanical 
power  of  that  fine  city  may  be  in  part  foreseen.  The  boundless 
agricultural  resources  of  the  famed  Genesee  valley  will  call  into 
active  requisition  all  the  manufacturing  capacities  thus  created. 
When  the  condition  of  the  country  permits  manufactures  again  to 
prosper,  Rochester  will  be  able  to  start  in  this  career  with  eminent 
advantages. 
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After  having  matured  these  ideas,  I  found  that  Papin,  the  ingenious 
inventor  of  the  digester,  &c.,  had  conceived  the  same  plan,  and  made 
some  unsuccessful  experiments  in  its  application.  He  found  the  effect 
much  less  than  he  had  expected.  Though  I  have  not  met  with  any 
accurate  account  of  his  trials,  I  am  convinced  that  he  made  his  tubes 
too  small,  and  neglected  the  friction  of  the  air  against  their  sides. 
Weisbach  gives  the  expression  for  the  resistance  offered  by  friction 
to  the  flow  of  air  in  tubes, 

K  =  0,024  5.- ; 

in  which  h^  is  the  height  of  a  column  of  air  equal  to  the  resistance ; 
0,024,  a  constant  derived  from  numerous  experiments ;  l^  the  length 
of  the  tube ;  ^,  its  diameter ;  v^  the  velocity  of  flow ;  and  g^  the 
force  of  gravity.  Now  as  for  a  given  discharge  the  velocity  is  in- 
versely as  the  section,  or  as  -  ,  it  follows  that  A,  varies  as  -3^ ;  which 

shows  how  rapidly  the  friction  may  be  diminished  by  increasing  the 
diameter  or  section. 

But  the  atmosplieiic  railways  have  clearly  shown  the  possibility  of 
rapidly  forming  a  vacuum  at  the  distance  of  near  two  miles,  without 
delay  or  loss  of  power.  No  sensible  difference  could  be  observed  in 
simultaneous  readings  of  two  barometer  gages  at  the  ends  of  a  nine- 
inch  pipe,  \  mile  long,  at  Wormholt  Scrubs  in  England,  when  a 
vsu:uum  of  18  inches  was  formed  in  one  minute.  On  the  Kingston 
and  Dalkey  road,  \\  miles  long,  the  pipe  of  15  in.  internal  diameter 
was  exhausted  by  the  vacuum  pump  at  Dalkey  so  rapidly  that  a 
vacuum  was  formed  in  the  entire  length  from  Kingston  to  Dalkey, 
equal  to  a  column  of  mercury  of  10  in.  (^  atmosphere)  in  0'  56"  ; 

of  15  in.  (i        "  )inr5l"; 

of  20  in.  (f        "  )  in  3' 30". 

After  such  results,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any  difiiculty 
would  be  encountered  in  extending  a  vacuum  or  pressure  through 
the  proposed  culverts,  any  distance  within  two  miles  from  the  pump. 
This,  at  least,  is  proved  by  these  railways,  unfortunately  as  they 
turned  out  for  the  stockholders.  City  gas  distribution  proves  too  that 
compressed  gas  may  be  distributed  to  great  distances  through  narrow 
tubes. 
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The  case  of  Rochester  well  represents  one  class  of  the  applications 
which  may  be  made  of  compressed  air,  in  conveying  waste  power 
to  points  where  it  can  be  used.  A  rivulet  from  the  mighty  Niagara 
could  thus  be  made  to  animate  a  city  almost  beyond  its  roar,  if  we 
can  tolerate  the  thought  of  the  King  of  Wonders  becoming  a  Pegasus 
in  harness. 

One  other  application  I  will  mention.  In  cities,  it  vnll  permit  the 
manufacture  of  power  to  be  centralized  in  single  power-making 
establishments ;  while  by  means  of  exhaustion  or  compression  pipes, 
it  can  be  distributed  to  large  neighborhoods.  All  the  steam-generating 
portions  of  steam  engines  may  be  replaced  by  central  power  facto- 
ries, conducted  on  strictly  economic  principles.  Thus  the  space,  at- 
tendance, risk,  and  disagreeables  of  steam  generating  will  be  saved 
to  stores  and  small  manufacturing  establishments ;  while  all  required 
power  would  be  purchased  from  the  power  manufacturers,  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  air  mains  just  as  in  gas  or  water  distribution. 
There  would  be  a  great  economy  in  the  balancing  among  many 
power  consumers.  The  principles  here  are  the  same  as  in  gas  ma- 
nufacture and  distribution.  It  would  be  absurd  for  every  body  to 
make  his  own  gas.  The  economy  of  power  manufacture  is  scarcely 
less  violated  by  each  one  making  his  own  power.  By  using  a  common 
system  of  compression  or  vacuum  tubes,  this  economy  could  best  be 
consulted.  Besides,  power  would  then  be  used  for  hundreds  of  pur- 
poses where  now  it  is  prohibited  by  the  necessity  of  boilers  and 
engineers,  the  lack  of  room  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  risk 
incident  to  their  use.  It  would  be  applied  largely  to  lifting  in  stores 
and  warehouses,  making  their  upper  stories  almost  as  valuable  as 
the  lower.  The  machinery  for  thus  applying  it  may  be  quite  simple, 
and  easily  managed  by  an  intelligent  workman.  The  history  of  gas 
lighting  and  water  supply  may  be  re-enacted  in  that  of  power  dis- 
tribution. The  simple  principle  in  all  this  may  be  thus  stated :  Power 
is  property,  which  may  be  manufactured  and  distributed  to  con- 
sumers at  much  lower  rates  than  consumers  can  manufacture  it  for 
themselves. 
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m.   PHYSICS. 


A.  MOLBCULAB   HBCHAlflCS. 

7.  On  the  Pebmbability  of  Metals  to  Mebcuby.  By  Professor 
E.  N.  Hoesfoud,  of  Harvard. 

Daniel  observed  that  bars  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  gold,  and  silver, 
became  penetrated  by  mercury,  when  partially  or  wholly  immersed 
in  it.  He  noticed  that  mercury  combined  to  form  a  crystallized 
amalgam  with  each  of  the  first  four  metals,  and,  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
also  with  silver*. 

Henry  modified  the  experiment  of  Daniel  with  lead ;  giving  to 
the  bar  the  form  of  a  syphon,  one  end  only  of  which  was  immersed 
in  the  mercury.  He  discovered  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  mercury 
may  not  only  be  carried  through  the  bar  in  this  form,  but  that  it  will 
drop  from  the  longer  section  of  the  bar ;  thus  exhibiting  the  syphon 
experiment,  employing  a  solid  bar  for  the  tube,  and  mercury  for  the 
liquidt. 

I  have  repeated  the  experiments  of  Daniel  and  Henry,  and  have 
modified  them  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  meet  the  inquiries  suggested 
in  the  investigation  of  these  phenomena ;  and  I  propose  to  give,  in 
the  following  paper,  the  results  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

Experiments  with  Lead. 

The  bars  employed  by  me,  with  a  Ifew  exceptions  for  specified 
purposes,  were  cast  in  paper  moulds  surrounded  by  sand  ;  of  a  dia- 


*  The  production  of  amalgams  by  electrolysiB  is  well  known  (Tran&  Roy.  Init 
vol  1)l  Bottger  prepared  amalgamB  of  barium,  manganese,  cobalt^  nickel,  zino^ 
silver,  lead,  copper  and  cadmium,  by  pouring  salts  of  these  metals  upon  sodium 
amalgam.  Elauer  observed  the  formation  of  calcium  and  magnesium  amalgam, 
upon  pouring  salts  of  these  metals  upon  potassium  amalgam.  WoUaston,  Berzellui^ 
Davy,  Bergmann,  Damour,  Dobereiner,  Serullas  and  Tennant  have  made  various 
researches  in  this  field. 

f  Pogg.  lii  187.  NonL  I  met  with  the  first  exhibition  of  the  experiment  of 
Prol  Usury  in  the  laboratory  of  Prot  Tin  Etok  of  Albany. 
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meter  varying  but  slightly  from  0,006™°,  and  of  variable  lengths  to 
suit  the  objects  of  experiment. 

The  following  inquiries  were  submitted  to  experiment : 

T.  Has  the  bar,  saturated  tcith  mercury,  increased  specific  gravity  t 

Bars  of  lead,  af^er  standing  in  a  cup  of  mercury  until  they  had 

become  saturated  with  the  latter  metal,  were  taken  out  and  curefidly 

scraped  to  remove  the  surface  coat,  and  the  specific  gravity  ascer? 

tained  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  following  determinations  were  made  : 

specific  gravity  of  lead.  Specific  jpraTlty  of  lead  satontod  wtth  mercmy. 

11,481  )  11,4091 

11,405  [  Drawn  bare.  11,426  I  two««  >.••. 

li;407)  li;486r^*^^*"- 

ll,415j 


11,414  ayerfigeb 

11,428  ) 

11,405  {-Cast ban. 

11,887  ) 


11,421  average. 


11,405  average.  11,464  Cast  bar. 

They  seem  to  indicate  increased  specific  gravity. 

The  irregularity  of  these  results  led  to  an  experiment  to  ascertain 
if  there  might  be  cavities  in  the  bar.  The  specific  gravity  of  mercury 
being  greater  than  that  of  lead,  as  13,575  (Fahrenheit)  is  to  11,448 
(Berzelius),  a  bar  containing  cavities  would  have,  when  saturated 
with  mercury,  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  a  bar  without  cavities 
similarly  saturated. 

The  following  are  the  weights  before  and  after  being  penetrated 
with  mercury  : 

Grammes  of  lead,  increased  to  Inereaaa 

L     4,6342  4,6780  gr.  0,0888  gr. 

n.     4,8408  4,9190  "  0,0787  " 

m.     6,2061  6,3168  "  0,1102  " 

The  result  was  unsatisfactory  :  nearly  equal  weights  of  lead  had 
absorbed  weights  of  mercury  differing  from  each  other  by  a  hundred 
per  cent. 

Upon  examining  the  bars  where  in  contact  with  the  mercury,  they 
were  corroded,  and  lead  was  found  dissolved  in  the  mercury.  More 
lead  might  have  dissolved  from  one  bar  than  the  other. 

Another  experiment,  made  to  determine  the  expansion  of  a  bar  of 
lead  by  the  absorption  of  mercury,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
below,  confirms  the  opinion  of  higher  specific  gravity  of  the  amalgam. 

4 
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IL   What  is  the  velocity  of  transmisnon  of  mercury  through  leadt 

It  was  obsenred  by  Prof.  Henry,  that  the  progress  of  mercury  in 
the  lead  was  more  rapid  in  cast  than  in  hammered  lead.  Upon  noting 
the  progress  from  day  to  day,  most  unexpected  results  have  presented 
themselves.  In  a  vertical  bar,  with  the  mercury  at  the  bottom,  the 
progress  is  at  first  rapid  :  it  diminishes  in  velocity,  however,  fix>m 
day  to  day,  until,  after  several  months,  having  reached  the  height  of 
between  six  and  seven  inches,  it  is  not  one-thousandth  as  rapid  as  at 
the  outset. 

A  hollow  bar  of  lead,  of  ^  inch  calibre,  was  erected  in  a  cup  of 

mercury  :  the  latter  metal  rose  in  six  hours 0,062  mm. 

in  eighteen  hours  more,  0,008    '* 

in  twelve  days  more  . .  0,028    " 

in  eight      do       do     ..  0,008     '' 

in  eleven  do      do     • .  0,010     ** 

in  112        do      do     ..  0.014     " 

in    53        do      do     ..  0,007     << 

in    63        do      do     ..  0,006     ** 

Total  in  260  days 0,143  mm.* 

In  two  cast  bars,  it  rose  somewhat  more  rapidly,  and  to  a  total 
greater  height.  In  one  (a)  the  velocities  were  as  follows  : 

In  24  hours 0,085  mm. 

in  24  hours  more 0,010   " 

in  16  days  more 0,002   ** 

in  90    do    do     0,054   << 

in  63     do     do      0,021   " 

in  53     do    do     0,006   " 

in  63     do     do 0,012   ** 

Total  in  287  days 0,189  mm. 

*  The  meretuy  rose,  in  a  secoad  similar  hollow  bar, 
in  24  hours,  0,0^6 

in    6  days  more^      0,046 
in  20    "       "  0,014 

in  68     "      "  0,011 

Total  in  80  days,  0,146 

The  bar  had  previously  been  saturated  with  mercury,  but  had  apparently  lost 
most  of  it  by  evaporation. 
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In  the  other  (b),  which  was  composed  of  short  pieces  fused  to- 
gether, the  mercury  rose  in  169  days 0,224  mm. 

in    47  days  more 0,011   '* 

in    53    do    do     0,015   << 

Total  in  269  days 0,250  mm. 

Placing  these  results  side  by  side,  we  have  the  ascent  of  mercury  in 
24  hours,  in  drawn  lead,  0,070  mm. 
in  cast  lead,      0,085  " 

The  total  height  to  which  the  mercury  rose  during  the  time  of 
experiment,  in  drawn  lead,     =  0,143  mm. 
in  cast  lead  (a),  =  0,189   " 
in  cast  lead  (b),  =  0,250   " 

The  last  result  confirms  a  further  remark  of  Prof.  Henry,  that  the 
mercury  follows  the  seams  of  a  cast  bar,  rather  than  the  more  ho- 
mogeneous portions.  It  is  obviously  a  case  of  capillary  attraction, 
the  mercury  ascending  between  the  walls  of  narrow  fissures. 

III.  Does  gravity  influence  the  transmission  of  mercury? 

Mercury  was  presented  at  the  top  of  a  bar  0,80"  in  length.  Its 
descent  was  astonishingly  rapid  :  in  two  hours  it  had  penetrated 
360™°.  The  first  quantity  having  all  passed  into  the  bar,  it  ceased  to 
flow.  Upon  the  addition  of  another  portion,  the  flow  was  resumed. 
In  less  than  two  days,  the  mercury  dropped  from  the  bottom. 

A  syphon-shaped  bar  with  the  shorter  leg  out  of  the  mercury, 
tnough  it  became  saturated,  discharged  no  mercury. 

Gravitation  evidently  facilitates  the  transmission  of  the  mercury 
when  flowing  from  above  downward.  It  of  course  opposes  its  flow 
from  below  upward. 

IV .  Does  the  mercury  which  parses  through  tlie  bar  of  lead,  contain 
the  latter  metal  in  solution  ? 

The  drop  presents  a  film  \ipon  its  surface,  which,  as  in  a  sack  of 
very  considerable  tenacity,  encases  the  purer  metal.  Upon  volatiliz- 
ing the  mercury  at  a  low  heat,  under  a  mass  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
carbonate  of  soda  and  sand,  there  remained  a  button  of  lead. 
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V,  Is  the  lead  contained  in  the  drop  derived  from  tlie  end  of  the 
longer  leg  of  the  syphon,  or  from  the  interior  of  the  bar  as  well  at 
theend? 

In  the  latter  case  the  interatomic  spaces  would  be  increased ;  and 
the  mercury,  under  the  influence  of  capillary  attraction  and  gravita- 
tion, might  be  expected  to  flow  faster.  To  ascertain  if  this  might  be, 
a  syphon  bar  was  arranged  of  diameter  0,06°"°,  total  length  one  de- 
cimetre. The  amalgam  dropped  into  a  weighed  porcelain  cup,  and 
was  determined  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  and  finally  after  a  lapse  of 
but  four,  emptying  the  cup  after  each  weighing.  The  quantities  that 
flowed  through  in  the  periods  of  ten  days  were  : 


Orammefi. 

1st  ten  davs 

..     5,4169 

6th  ten  days 

..   18,9119 

2d 

. .     5,7906 

7th 

« 

..  24,6699 

3d 

..     8,6281 

8th 

<( 

..   29.5954 

4th       " 

..   11,4976 

9th 

« 

..   34,6036 

5th 

..   15,4280 

10th 

« 

..   40,0357 

Foui 

"  days  more  gave 

..   17,3920 

equo 
1 

1  for  ten  days  to 
?otal  in  104  days. 

..   43,4806 

.  210,9697 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  flowing  through  in  the  last  four 
days  of  experiment  is  not  as  great  a  proportional  increase  as  that  of 
the  preceding  ten  days. 

A  second  experiment  was  made  with  another  bar,  employing  the 
same  mercury,  now  more  or  less  saturated  with  lead.  The  length  of 
the  bar  was  0,070"",  and  the  diameter  0,006"".  The  first  two  weigh- 
ings were  at  intervals  of  ten  days ;  the  remaining  weighings,  once 
in  five  days.  There  dropped  in  the 

Grammes. 
1st  &  2d  five  days  . .  48,2735 
3d  &  4th  five  days..  66,5655 

5th  five  days    31,6409 

6th         "         29,7585 

7th         «  31,3590 

8th         "  30,1640 


Grammes. 

9th  five  days . 

35,3460 

10th       " 

39,9694 

11th       « 

36,0043 

12th       " 

31,2365 

13th       " 

31,5286 

14th       « 

31,9990 

otal  in  70  days 

....  443,8452. 
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The  first  suite  of  experiments  led  to  the  conclusioni  that  the  in- 
creased flow  of  mercury  in  a  given  time  was  due  to  the  increased 
porosity  of  the  lead — to  increased  capillary  attraction. 

The  second  suite  of  experiments  did  not  sustain  this  conclusion. 
In  the  first  place,  contrary  to  expectation,  a  new  bar  transmitted  more 
mercury  than  the  bar  conceived  to  have  become  highly  porous  by 
use ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  quantity  transmitted  in  a  g^ven 
time  soon  attained  a  maximum,  from  which  it  varied  but  little  to  the 
close  of  experiment. 

The  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  12th,  13th  and  14th  weighings  gave  quan- 
tities varying  but  little  from  each  other.  The  9th  exceeded  any  of 
the  preceding  determinations  so  much,  that  I  was  led  to  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  experiment. 

I  found  the  bar  more  deeply  immersed  in  the  mercury.  Its  posi- 
tion was  maintained  for  the  two  succeeding  experiments,  and  then 
changed  to  that  occupied  at  first.  These  weighings  led  to  the  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  was  the  unequal  absorbing  surface 
to  which  the  mercury  had  been  exposed.  More  mercury  had  passed 
into  and  through  the  bar  in  one  case  than  the  other. 

This  explanation  was  confirmed  by  an  especial  experiment  to 
ascertain, 

VL  What  is  the  influence  of  the  extent  of  absorbing  surface  ea> 
posed  to  the  mercury  t 

Two  bars  of  equal  length  and  diameter  were  taken.  They  were 
bent  into  syphons,  and  the  shorter  leg  dipped  in  a  solution  of  gutta 
percha  in  chloroform — a  sort  of  collodion,  which  incrusted  them 
with  an  impermeable  envelope.  Afler  drying,  the  gutta  percha  cuti- 
cle was  scraped  from  the  end  of  one  bar,  and  from  the  end  and 
a  nearly  equal  portion  of  the  side  of  the  other.  The  shorter  legs  of 
both  were  placed  in  the  same^up  of  mercury,  and  the  large  legs  in 
other  weighed  cups. 

Two  drops  fell  from  the  bar  having  the  larger  surface,  before  any 
fell  from  the  other.  After  nine  days,  the  quantities  were  weighed. 
Through  the  bar  having  the  greater  absorbing  surface  there  had 

flowed    3,8902  grammes ; 

and  through  that  having  less,  2,1285     ** 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  syphon  action  would  be  limited  by 
the  height  to  which  the  mercury  rises  in  a  vertical  bar.  An  experi- 
ment was  made  to  ascertain,    . 
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VII.  Whether  the  ascent  of  mercury  he  influenced  hy  the  vertical 
devotion  of  the  summit  of  the  syphon  above  the  mercury ,  or  the  length 
of  bar  heticeen  the  mercury  and  summit  ? 

A  bar  was  Baturat'ed  with  mercury,  and  then  bent  into  the  form  of 
a  syphon;  the  shorter  leg  being  0,150"",  the  larger  0,800""  in 
length.  At  the  end  of  thirty-four  days,  there  had  appeared  no  drop. 
At  this  period  the  shorter  leg  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of  16°  to  the 
horizon.  In  129  days  no  amalgam  had  dropped  from  the  longer  leg. 
As  the  bar  was  saturated  with  mercury,  the  height  to  which  the  lat- 
ter metal  rose  in  the  syphon  could  not  be  ascertained.  It  is  evident 
nevertheless  from  this  experiment  and  those  made  under  inquiry  n, 
that  the  progress  of  the  mercury  is  so  slow  after  having  penetrated 
some  0,150  to  0,200""  of  mere  length,  that  length  influences  more 
than  vertical  height. 

From  the  results  of  the  first  and  second  series  of  experiments, 
arose  naturally  the  inquiry, 

VIII.  Does  mercury  saturated  toith  lead  flow  through  leaden  bars  t 

The  following  experiments  were  made  : 

1.  Two  syphon  bars  were  placed  in  mercury  that  had  once  run 
through  lead  :  in  three  days,  drops  fell  from  both. 

2.  Mercury,  in  which  lead  had  been  standing  for  months,  and 
which  was  viscid  from  the  presence  of  crystallized  amalgam,  was 
taken,  and  two  bar  syphons,  one  saturated  with  mercury  and  the 
other  pure,  were  placed  in  it  In  due  time  the  amalgam  fell  from 
both. 

3.  Three  syphons  of  nearly  equal  length  were  placed  in  a  cup  of 
mercury.  In  due  time  the  amalgam  dropped  from  all.  In  a  few  days 
the  cup  was  emptied.  As  it  ran  through,  it  was  received  into  a  second 
cup,  from  which,  when  the  first  was  emptied,  it  was  poured  back,  to 
run  through  a  second  time,  and  a  third,  and  so  on. 

The  amalgam  thus  ran  through  some  twelve  or  more  times.  It 
was  saturated  when  it  first  came  through,  for  it  had  every  facility 
for  acquiring  the  largest  measure  of  lead  it  could  hold.  In  this  con- 
dition it  ran  repeatedly  through  the  bars. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  amalgam  diminished;  and  there  accumula- 
ted in  the  cup,  at  each  end  of  the  bar,  crystallized  amalgam.  (The 
excess  of  mercury  had  evidently  evaporated.) 
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Bars  brittle  when  first  withdrawn  from  the  mercuiyi  in  time  re- 
covered their  tenacity,  and  apparently  with  the  loss  of  mercury  by 
evaporation.  This  led  to  analyses  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 

IX.  What  is  the  constitutieu  of  the  bar  saturated  with  mercury , 
when  in  contact  with  the  mercury  ^  and  also  after  long  eoaposure  to  the 
atmosphere? 

An  analysb  of  the  saturated  bar,  the  lead  determined  as  sulphate, 
and  the  mercury  as  sulphide*,  gave  : 

I.  Of  lead 96,32  per  cent 

of  mercury 3,63 

99,95 
Another  analysis  of  the  same  gave 

^  n.  Of  lead 96,39  per  cent. 

leaving  of  mercury  . .     3,62 

100,0X 

An  analysis  of  the  bar  after  seven  months  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, gave 

I.  Of  mercury T .     0,83  per  cent. 

leaving  lei^ 99,17 

100,00 
Another  analysis  gave 

II.  Of  mercury 0,88  per  cent. 

of  lead   99,22 

100,00 

*  An  analytsis  of  the  saturated  bar,  by  fusing  under  a  miztare  of  carbonate  of 
•oda,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  sand,  gave  of 
Lead    •    •    -    90,58 
Ifercnry  -    -      8,47 

100^00 
Another  gave  of 

Lead    •    -    •    94,25 
Mercoiy  -    -      5»75 

100,00 
It  was  obvious  that  if  the  loss  by  v^wruation  in  one  ease  embraeed  all  the 
mereory,  it  indnded  some  of  the  lead  in  the  eecond. 
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The  mercury  was  determined  by  treating  the  bar  with  diluted 
nitric  acid,  and  stopping  the  action  as  soon  as  the  mass  assumed  a 
globular  form.  By  this  process,  the  lead,  being  a  more  highly  electrOf 
positive  body,  was  first  dissolved ;  and  there  remained  of  the  solid 
metal  only  so  much  as  belongs  to  the  L'quid  amalgam,  which  was 
found  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent. 

The  lead  in  the  second  analysis  was  determined  as  sulphate. 

The  drawn  bar,  which,  when  removed  from  the  mercury,  was  so 
brittle  as  to  be  readily  broken  by  an  effort  suddenly  to  bend  it,  after 
the  partial  loss  of  the  mercury  by  volatilization  as  already  remarked, 
recovered  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  its  original  texture  and  toughness. 

A  cast  bar,  the  surface  of  which  was  not  scraped,  afler  a  little 
time,  lost  no  more  of  its  mercury,  as  the  following  weighings  show : 


Weight 

4,0476  gr. 

Difference. 

20  days  later, 

8,9971  " 

—0,0605  gi'. 

10     "      " 

8,9976  « 

+0,0004  " 

10    "      " 

8,9978  " 

+0,0003  " 

At  first  the  mercury  on  the  outside  and  ends  was  at  thp  sur&ce 
volatilized.  The  crystalline  amalgam  prevented,  thereafter,  the  es- 
cape of  the  mercury 

X.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  amalgam  which  fiows  through 
the  bar? 

A  determination  by  precipitation  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  from  the 
nitric  acid  solution,  gave,  in  2,7348  gr.  of  amalgam, 

0,1008  gr.  of  sulphate  of  lead, 
=  2,52  per  cent  of  lead  ; 
leaving  97,48  per  cent  of  mercury*. 

An  analysis  of  the  solid  crystalline  amalgam  which  foimed  about 
the  bar  where  in  contact  with  mercury,  gave 


*  By  heating  a  portion  of  the  liquid  amalgam  under  carbonate  of  soda,  cyanide 
of  potasBium,  and  sand,  there  was  obtained, 

Lead 1,98 

Leaving  mercury  ,  98,02 

100,00 

This  determination  is  liable  to  the  criticism  already  made  upon  this  mode  of 
analysis.  It  has  value  as  a  qualitative  result 
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Of  lead 36,03  per  cent. 

of  mercury ,. .  63,97 

100,00 

XI.  What  change  vnU  the  saturated  bar  experience,  long  in  contact 
with  mercury? 

A  straight  bar  0,040"^  long,  placed  erect  in  mercury,  was  soon 
saturated  throughout  No  sensible  change  in  its  texture  took  place, 
till,  at  the  end  of  194  days,  the  portion  just  below  the  summit  began 
to  enlarge  and  crack  open,  displaying,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
crystallized  angles  and  surfaces  in  the  interior.  The  crystallization 
continued  for  ninety  days,  when  the  observations  were  terminated. 

All  the  vertical  bars  that  from  the  commencement  of  experiment 
had  remained  standing  in  the  mercury  nearly  equal  periods,  cracked 
open  more  or  less  throughout  their  entire  length. 

The  syphons  employed  in  experiments  under  inquiry  (v),  after 
having  been  vnthdrawn  from  the  mercury  forty-four  days,  on  being 
returned,  did  not  promptly  permit  the  quicksilver  to  flow  through ; 
but  after  forty-one  days,  began  to  crack  :  twenty-six  days  later,  the 
mercury  resumed  its  flow. 

The  velocity  of  transmission  was  greatly  diminished.  In  sixty 
days  there  fell  only  11,4604  grammes.  The  texture  of  the  bar,  and 
the  play  of  aflinities  had  both  chatiged. 

XII.  Does  the  bar  expand  at  once  upon  becoming  saturated  with 
mercury  i 

A  piece  of  ^-inch  lead  tube  was  split  open,  flattened  and  scraped 
bright,  and  its  length  having  been  accurately  ascertained  (0,198°""), 
mercury  was  spread  over  its  entire  upper  surface,  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  the  points  where  admeasurement  had  been  made,  and  where 
expansion,  if  it  occurred,  was  to  be  observed. 

When  the  mercury  had  penetrated  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
bar,  admeasurenoent  was  again  made. 

The  bar  had  not  perceptibly  increased  in  length,  nor  did  it  in  the 
first  ten  days  after  the  saturation  with  the  mercury. 

Experiments  with  Tin. 

The  fact  that  tin  is  permeable  to  mercury,  was  noticed  by  Daniell. 
The  following  inquiries  were  submitted  to  experiment : 
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I.  Is  the  specific  gravity  increeued  hy  being  satmraUi  with  mercury  t 
The  experiment  wsus  made  with  tin  before  it  began  to  cryBtaUize, 

and  after  the  crystallization  had  apparently  come  to  an  end. 
Specific  gravity  of  pure  tin  employed  in  the  experiment,  7,29 

of  tin  saturated  with  mercury 7,50 

of  tin  and  mercury  (crystallized  amalgam),  8,00 

II.  What  is  the  velocity  of  transnUssion  of  mercury  through  tin  t 
The  bars  used  in  the  following  experiments  were  cast  in  paper 

moulds,  surrounded  by  dry  sand. 

A  bar  OyOOG"**"  in  diameter  was  placed  in  mercury  having  0,185"" 
above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  metal. 

The  mercury  ascended  as  follows  : 

In  the  1st  day 0,010  mm. 

2d  day 0,010 

3d  day 0,010 

4th  and  5th  days  . . .  0,022 

6th  day   0,013 

7th  day   0,013 

8th  day   0,013 

At  the  end  of  six  days  the  bar  began  to  crack  open  at  the  bottom. 

In  fifteen  days  the  mercury  reached  the  top  of  the  bar,  0,185""* ; 
making  for  the  last  seven  days  a  velocity  of  0,013^™"  per  day. 

The  movement  of  the  mercury  in  tin  differs  greatly  from  that  of 
lead  :  in  the  latter,  the  progress  is  by  a  sort  of  inverse  geometrical 
ratio ;  in  the  former,  it  is  remarkably  uniform. 

A  second  bar  was  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  first,  and  secured  in  a 
tube  by  means  of  corks,  so  as  to  preserve  the  contact.  The  mercury 
continued  to  rise  through  several  days,  and  attained  a  total  increased 
elevation  of  0,217""".  Before  the  mercury  had  entirely  ceased  to  as- 
cend, the  bar  below  opened  into  numerous  fissures,  and  the  entire 
column  of  amalgam  became  eminently  brittle.       * 

Crystallization  arrests  the  play  of  affinities  upon  which  the  ascent 
of  the  mercury  depends. 

III.  Does  tin  permit  the  syphon  action  t 

A  bar  of  0,006"*"  diameter,  0,185""  total  length,  was  bent  into 
syphon  form,  and  the  shorter  division  placed  in  mercury.  In  fifteen 
days  the  mercury  dropped  from  the  bar  :  in  two  days  more,  the  bar 
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broke  of  its  own  weight.  The  brittleness  of  the  saturated  tin  bar, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  more  rapid  crystallization,  made  it  im- 
possible to  perform  the  serial  experiments  undertaken  with  lead. 

IV.  Doe*  mercury t  saturated  unth  lead,  floio  through  tin  bars  f 

A  syphon  of  0,170""  total  length,  was  placed  in  a  cup  containing 
mercury  that  had  run  through  lead.  In  due  time  the  liquid  issued 
from  the  longer  leg  of  the  syphon.  Upon  analysis,  the  liquid  wad 
found  to  consist  of  only  tin  and  mercury ;  the  lead  had  been  left 
behind.  In  the  bottom  of  the  cup  was  found  a  crystallized  amalgam 
of  tin  and  lead. 

V.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  solid  crystallized  amalgam  — 
the  har  of  tin  saturated  unth  mercury  f 

Several  determinations  were  made  of  both  mercury  and  tin ;  the 
former  as  sulphide,  the  latter  as  stannic  acid.  The  mercury  determi- 
nations were  uniformly  too  high,  from  the  unavoidable  presence  of 
free  sulphur.    The  tin  analyses  follow  : 


100  parts  of  amalgam  gave 


82,9 

per  cent. 

82,3 

u 

82,4 

it 

82,1 

tt 

82,4 

M 

82,9 

M 

82,5 

«f 

677,5 

Average 82,5  per  cent. 

Leaving  of  mercury,     17,5      " 

These  results  give  very  accurately  the  constitution  (Hg  Sn,),  as  the 
following  numbers  show  : 


Hg 


100^00 
471,84 


17,61 
86,49 


17,60 
82,60 


671,34        100,00        100,00 


The  amalgam  that  flowed  through  gave 

Tin 1,55  per  cent. 

Leaving  mercury.  98,45      " 

100,00 
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Tlie  amalgam  that  flowed  through;  leaving  the  lead  behind,  gave 

Tin 1,73  per  cent. 

Mercury 98,27      " 

100,00 

VI.  The  bar  of  tin,  as  it  becomes  saturated  with  mercury,  begins, 
as  remarked  above,  to  crystallize. 

If  at  an  early  stage  in  this  crystallization  the  bar  is  bent,  the  out- 
side cracks  off,  revealing  a  pith  as  distinct  aa  if  it  had  been  at  first 
cast,  and  then  a  sheath  cast  around  it. 

If  the  crystallization  be  permitted  to  go  on,  the  fissures  penetrate 
to  the  centre  of  the  bar.  Daniell  observed  that  a  square  bar  split 
into  triangular  prisms,  the  separating  fissures  following  diagonal 
planes.  If  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bar  were  rightangled  terminal 
planes,  the  crystallization  freed  a  pyramid  at  either  extreme. 

The  bar  being  irregularly  cylindrical,  the  fissures  were  formed  as 
in  the  case  of  the  prism  -—  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

VII.  Does  the  m^ercury  volatilize  from  the  saturated  tin  bar? 

An  affirmative  reply  might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  results  with  lead.  In  this,  however,  as  in  other  respects,  the  tin 
and  lead  are  greatly  unlike. 

A  bar  of  tin  saturated  with  mercury  was  weighed  at  intervals  of 
ten  days.  Its  weights  were  aa  follows  : 

First 5,2061  grammes. 

After  10  days 5,2061   " 

After  20  days 5,2061    " 

After  30  days 5,2061   " 

It  crystallizes  very  soon  after  becoming  saturated ;  and  then,  aa  in 
the  case  of  the  lead,  volatilization  ceases. 

Experiments  with  Gold. 

The  progress  of  mercury  in  a  bar  of  gold  is  exceedingly  slow. 
This  fact  was  observed  by  Daniell.  Under  favorable  circumstances, 
in  a  strip  of  rolled  American  coin  0,00006""  in  thickness,  the  mer- 
cury rose  0,008°*°  in  a  period  of  240  days.  The  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury around  the  gold  was  coated  with  a  coherent  solid  amalgam. 

Mercury  coming  in  contact  with  gold,  as  is  well  known,  rapidly 
combines  with  it.  The  depth  to  which  the  mercury  penetrates  seems 
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to  be  influenced  by  considerationB  something  like  those  which  pre- 
yail  with  lead. 

Experiments  with  Silver. 

The  progress  of  mercury  in  silver  is  scarcely  more  rapid  than  in 
gold.  It  rose  in  a  strip  of  American  coin  OiOOOOQ"""  thick,  but 
0,0085™-  in  240  days. 

The  circumstance  that  both  the  above  metals  were  rolled,  and  of 
course  compressed,  and  ^e  fact  that  both  were  alloys,  doubtless 
impeded  the  flow  of  the  mercury*. 

Experiments  with  Zinc. 

A  bar  of  zinc  was  cast  in  a  crooked  glass  tube,  so  as  to  possess, 
without  bending,  the  requisite  syphon  form.  Upon  being  placed  in 
mercury,  it  rapidly  dissolved  all  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  me- 
tal. The  mercury,  however,  penetrated  0,0065*^;  and  in  this  condi- 
tion, withdrawn  from  the  mercury,  retained  a  semi-liquid  drop  at 
the  end  of  the  shorter  leg,  250  days,  that  being  the  period  of  obser- 
vation. 

Experiments  with  Cadmium. 

A  syphon  of  cadmium  was  prepared  in  the  manner  of  the  zinc 
syphon.  It  dissolved  rapidly  in  the  mercury,  but  there  appeared  af- 
ter some  time  an  enlargement  of  the  body  of  the  bar,  0,006°"  from 
the  end  of  the  shorter  leg,  ^hich  resembled  that  in  the  bars  of  lead, 
except  that  it  did  not  crack  open. 

Experiments  toith  platinumt  paUculiumt  iron^  copper,  and  hrasSf 
gave  only  negative  results.  The  permeability  of  several  of  these  me- 
tals to  molten  tin,  gold,  and  silver ;  and  of  iron  to  molten  copper,  is 
well  known. 

SUHHART   OF    RESULTS. 

1*  The  specific  gravity  of  lead  is  increased  by  saturation  with 
mercury. 

2.  The  velocity  of  mercury  diminishes  as  the  length  of  saturated 
bar  increases,  and  in  a  kidd  of  geometrical  ratio. 

^American  gold  coin  contams  900  parts  gold  and  100  parts  silver  and  copper ; 
Amerioan  silver  coin,  900    '*    silver  and  IQO    "     copper. 
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3.  The  progress  is  more  rapid  in  cast  than  in  drawn  lead. 

4.  The  total  height  to  which  the  mercury  attains  is  greater  in  cast 
than  in  drawn  lead. 

5.  Gravity  facilitates  the  flow  of  mercury  from  above  downward. 

6.  The  mercury  which  passes  through  a  syphon-shaped  bar  of 
lead,  contains  lead  in  solution. 

7.  This  lead  is  derived  from  the  interior  of  the  bar. 

8.  After  the  transmission  of  a  certain  amount  of  mercury,  and 
the  return  of  diis  mercury  to  be  passed  again,  the  amount  transmit- 
ted in  a  given  time  attains  a  maximum. 

9.  The  amount  passed  in  given  time,  with  a  given  length  of  the 
shorter  leg  of  the  syphon,  is  dependent  on  the  absorbing  surface 
exposed  to  the  mercury. 

10.  The  syphon  action  is  limited  by  the  same  law  that  determines 
the  height  or  length  of  bar  through  which  mercury  will  pass. 

11.  Mercury  saturated  with  lead  passes  through  leaden  bars. 

12.  The  saturated  bar  is  eminently  brittle. 

13.  The  saturated  bar  contains 

3,55  per  cent  of  mercury,  and 
96,45  per  cent  of  lead. 

14.  The  bar  saturated  with,  and  afterward  withdrawn  ft-om  the 
mercury,  in  seven  months  lost  by  atmospheric  diffusion 

2,75  per  cent  of  mercury ; 
leaving  only  0,80  per  cent  in  the  bar. 

15.  In  this  condition,  the  bar  had  nearly  recovered  its  original 
texture. 

16.  After  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount  by  diffusion,  the  surface 
becomes  coated  with  crystalline  amalgam,  and  the  diffusion  ceases. 

17.  The  liquid  amalgam  contains  2,52  per  cent  of  lead. 

18.  The  saturated  bar  long  in  contact  with  mercury  assumes  a 
crystalline  texture,  and  cracks  open. 

19.  After  crystallization  commences,  the  progress  of  the  mercury 
is  still  more  impeded. 

20.  The  specific  gravity  of  tin  is  increased  by  saturation  with 
mercury. 

21.  The  saturated  bar  soon  opens  by  numerous  fissures,  present- 
ing crystalline  angles  and  surfaces. 

22.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  crystallized  amalgam  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  bar  nierely  saturated  with  mercury. 
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23.  The  velocitj  of  transmission  of  mercury  through  tin,  is  at 
first  slower  than  that  through  lead ;  but  it  differs  in  being  uniform, 
while  the  velocity  in  lead  rapidly  diminishes. 

24.  The  syphon  action  in  a  tin  bar  cannot  be  long  maintained,  on 
account  of  the  crystallization  and  consequent  brittleness  of  the  bar. 

25.  The  crystalline  amalgam  has  a  constitution  of  (Hg  Sn,). 

26.  The  liquid  amalgam  ccmtains 

98,55  per  cent  of  mercury,  to 
1,45  per  cent  of  tin. 

27.  The  crystalline  amalgam  loses  nothing  by  atmospheric  diffu- 
sion. 

38.  Quicksilver  permeates  gold  and  silver,  but  very  slowly. 

29.  Zinc  and  cadmium  are  permeable  to  mercury,  but  dissolve 
in  it. 

30.  Iron,  platinum,  palladium,  copper,  and  brass,  are,  at  common 
temperatures,  not  permeable  to  mercury. 

l^oiK.  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  foregoing  analyses  to  Homes,  John  Haoiti, 
William  Haoui^  Mabinkb,  Dwiobt,  Wobcsbter  and  Dean,  pupils  in  my  laboratory, 
▼ho  have  kindly  co-operated  with  me  in  promoting  the  research. 

£.  N.  HORSFORD. 


8.  On  Cohesion.    By  Prof.  Joseph  Henrt,  Secretary  Smithsonian 

Institution. 

[Not  received.] 


9.  On  the  Plasticitt  of  Sulphctr.    By  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford, 

of  Harvard. 

It  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  chemists,  that  when 
a  nitric  acid  sc^ution  of  copper,  nickel  or  cobalt,  with  excess  of  acid, 
is  precipitated  by  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  precipitate 
takes  on  a  singular  plasticity  and  elasticity,  resembling  that  of  sul- 
phur when  suddenly  cooled  from  an  elevated  temperature  by  im- 
mersion in  water. 
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The  cause  of  this  peculiar  property  I  have  sought  by  experiment 
Solutions  of  many  metallic  salts  besides  those  above  enumerated* 
including  iron,  zinc,  and  mercury,  in  excess  of  nitric  acid,  when 
treated  with  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  gave  precipitates  of 
the  above  character.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  kind  of  metal 
was  of  no  importance,  and  I  made  the  experiment  with  pure  nitric 
acid.  The  acid  was  prepared  by  distilling  from  nitrate  of  potassa 
with  English  oil  of  vitriol  :  it  was  fuming,  and  of  a  deep  green  color, 
from  the  presence  of  hyponitric  and  nitrous  acids. 

I.  Through  the  concentrated  acid,  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid  was  passed.  There  followed  promptly  a  precipitate,  at  first 
yellow,  with  immediate  elevation  of  temperature  to  95^  C.  This  was 
sufficient  to  melt  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  precipitate,  and  impart 
to  it  an  orange  red  or  slightly  brownish  tint.  The  sulphur  had  the 
elasticity  and  plasticity  above  noticed. 

II.  Another  portion  of  acid  was  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  and  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  passed  through  it.  It 
yielded  a  similar  result,  without,  however,  any  portion  of  it  assuming 
the  reddish  tint. 

III.  The  lid,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  making  a 
solution  of  one  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  three  of  water,  gave  a 
similar  result,  though  the  sulphur  was  less  decidedly  plastic. 

IV.  The  Illd  solution,  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  making  a 
solution  of  one  of  nitric  acid  to  seven  of  water,  was  similarly  treated, 
and  gave  a  like  result. 

v.  Contained  one  of  acid  to  fifteen  of  water  :  it  gave  still  a  viscid 
precipitate. 

VI.  Containing  one  of  acid  to  thirty-one  of  water,  gave  a  precipi- 
tate, but  it  was  not  coherent. 

From  experiments  I  and  II,  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  conditions 
were  present  that  occur  in  the  fusion  of  sulphur.  The  source  of  heat 
is  intense  chemical  action  :  in  the  first  experiment,  it  was  adequate 
to  fuse  considerable  masses  of  the  sulphur ;  in  the  second  experi- 
ment, enough  at  the  instant  of  the  precipitation  to  confer  upon  the 
sulphur  its  plasticity.  In  the  experiment  where  an  extremely  diluted 
solution  was  employed,  the  heat  was  so  feeble  as  to  permit  the  sul- 
phur to  fall  in  the  form  of  incoherent  powder. 

The  sulphur  recovered  its  brittleness  only  after  several  days,  as 
has  been  remarked  of  fused  sulphur  cooled  by  immersion  in  water. 
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10.  On  the  Solar  Light.    By  Damibl  Vauoban,  of  Cincinnati. 
[Not  received.] 


11.    Experimental  Researches  tending  towards  an  Improve- 
ment OF  THE  Telescope..   By  Prof.  Alex/^nder  C.  Twining. 

If  it  be  a  fact  in  the  prevailing  classification  of  stars  relatively  to 
their  orders  of  magnitude,  that  the  light  of  each  inferior  order  closely 
approximates  to  one  half  that  of  its  next  superior,  we  may  ascertain, 
by  comparing  the  performance  of  exquisitely  wrought  telescopes 
with  the  performance  of  the  unassisted  eye,  whether  any  large  frac- 
tion of  light  is  lost  in  the  artificial  instrument.  Having  occasion, 
flome  years  ago,  to. make  this  comparison  for  an  immediate  practical 
purpose,  I  found,  from  the  best  data  then  attainable,  that  the  choicest 
glasses  fell  short,  in  their  recorded  penetrative  power,  by  two  or 
three  entire  orders  of  magnitude,  of  the  perfi>rmance  to  be  expected ; 
taking  the  eye  as  a  standard,  and  supposing  no  other  considerable 
loss  of  light  than  that  by  absorption  and  the  surface  reflections.  This 
supposed  progression  of  stellar  light  compared  with  magnitude  was 
indeed  too  indefinitely  established  to  form  an  element  for  any  positive 
conclusion,  especially  one  so  broad  as  would  be  intimated  by  the 
foregoing  comparison ;  namely,  that  only  one-eighth  or  tenth  of  the 
light  is  avaHableJbr  vision  in  the  best  cushromatics  :  still  such  a  result 
might  justly  give  additional  interest  to  an  experiment  which,  for 
analogous  reasons,  I  was  about  to  attempt. 

The  observations  and  trials  following  were  made  in  March  1847, 
with  a  doUond  of  3^  inches  aperture,  belonging  to  the  apparatus  of 
Middlebury  College.  By  frequent  previous  use  of  the  instrument, 
and  some  general  tests,  I  had  satisfied  myself  of  its  medium  quality 
at  least ;  and  no  fault  in  respect  of  achromaticity  was  observable. 
The  object  glass,  when  closely  examined  with  a  magnifier,  exhibited 
many  minute  opaque  spots  dispersed  in  one  of  the  lenses,  but  not 
occupying  any  considerable  area  in  the  aggregate. 
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Upon  the  wall  of  a  dark  room,  an  opened  window  of  which 
looked  out  upon  a  rising  ground  some  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  I 
placed,  opposite  the  window,  the  title  cut  from  a  newspaper  called 
the  "  Vermont  Chronicle,"  printed  in  distinct  and  sharp  german 
text  characteiis.  The  black  strokes  of  the  (ra),  or  ordinary  letters, 
not  capitals,  were  one  tenth  of  an  inch  broad  and  six  tenths  long. 
This  title  I  illuminated  at  a  slight  angle  hj  a  covered  light  at  a 
graduated  distance,  and  viewed  it  at  the  same  angle  on  the  other 
side  the  perpendicular,  to  avoid  interference,  and  yet  obtain  nearly 
a  normal  view.  This  last  line  of  view  would,  when  prolonged  through 
the  open  window,  strike  a  commodious  situation  upon  the  distant 
rising  ground  before  mentioned. 

Viewing  the  title  through  a  tube  whose  aperture  next  the  eye  was 
0,16^  in  diameter,  one  could  decide  that  its  first  distinct  reading  was 
practicable  from  a  distance  of  thirteen  feet,  when  the  light  had  ap- 
proached to  eleven  feet.  The  eye-piece,  whose  power  had  been 
previously  ascertained  to  be  100,  was  now  screwed  upon  its  tube ; 
and  the  spot  of  observation  was  transferred  to  the  rising  ground  at 
100  times  the  distance,  or  1300  feet  by  measurement  made  before- 
hand. The  night  was  calm  and  dark,  and  the  open  vtdndow  afforded 
an  unobstructed  line  of  sight  to  the  illuminated  object,  and  at  the 
same  angle  as  the  eye  view.  The  circumstances,  therefore,  of  this 
second  view,  especially  the  leading  one  of  the  vuiuU  angle,  would  be 
unchanged  from  the  first,  except  as  affected  by  the  transit  through 
thirteen  hundred  feet  of  air,  and  through  the  telescopic  arrangement ; 
exact  equality  of  field  being  unimportant. 

By  signals,  an  assistant  in  the  chamber  was  instructed  when  and 
by  what  degrees  to  move  the  light  towards  the  object.  So  much 
beyond  the. expected  amount  of  illumination  was  requisite,  that  the 
nearest  extremity  of  the  range  was  occupied,  and  the  title  was  not 
yet  legible.  Apparently,  however,  the  verge  was  just  reached ;  and 
this  impression  was  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  repetition  of  the 
observation,  Mrith  some  changes.  The  light  was  found  at  nine  inches 
of  distance  by  measurement,  and,  being  carefully  tested,  exhibited 
an  unchanged  intensity  compared  with  the  beginning. 

From  the  identity  of  the  visual  angle  in  the  near  and  the  distant 
view,  it  fisUows  that  any  given  poition  of  the  field  would  cover  the 
same  or  an  equal  area  of  the  retina  in  both.  The  absolute  illumina- 
tions of  the  object  were,  relatively,  as  the  inverse  squares  of  the 
distances  11  feet  and  9  inches,  or  as  215  to  unity.  Of  this,  only  the 
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ten-thousandth  part  would  reach  the  object  glaas,  bj  reason  of  the 

hundredfold  distance.  But,  again,  the  area  of  the  glass,  compared 

with  the  aperture  of  the  eye  tube  used  for  the  near  view,  was  in  the 

duplicate  ratio  of  3^*  to  0,16",  or  412J  times  the  greater ;  yet  the 

entire  pencils  would  enter  the  eye,  being  less  than  one-thirtieth  of 

an  inch  in  diameter.  Supposing  then  one-fifth  absorbed  and  reflected, 

the  relative  quantity  of  light  in  the  distant  view  and  the  near  was  as 

4       215X412.5^         .  „,       .      ^.  ,  , 

-^  X  — ,^^^^ —  to  unity,  or  as  7,1  to  1.     Six-sevenths,  at  least,  of 

the  light  was  therefore  either  extinguished  by  interference  of  rays, 
or  was  inefiective,  from  some  other  circumstance,  for  vision.  Indeed 
had  the  actual  verge  of  distinct  legibility  been  reached,  a  yet  larger 
fractional  loss  would  have  been  manifest ;  for  the  succeeding  experi- 
ment evinced  that  a  distinct  legibility,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  attainable. 

In  this  succeeding  instance,  the  near  view  of  13  feet  first  gave  dis- 
tinct legibility  to  the  unassisted  eye  through  the  aperture  of  0,16''',  at 
9  feet  distance  of  the  light  &om  the  object.  The  latter  were  placed 
in  close  proximity,  and  the  distant  or  telescopic  reading  was  clear 
and  perfect,  notwithstanding  a  tremor  from  unstable  atmospheric 
refraction.  By  signals  the  light  was  now  put  into  a  receding  progress, 
until  the  limit  of  legibility  was  reached  and  passed.  Indeed  the  re- 
cession was,  in  fact,  continued  to  a  point  obviously  more  distant  from 
that  limit  than  in  the  first  experiment ;  not  wisely,  perhaps,  had  it 
not  been  the  expectation  to  renew  and  vary  the  observation.  But 
although  this  expectation  has  not  to  this  time  been  realized,  the  two, 
as  they  stand,  suffice  for  the  object  of  this  paper.  The  final  distance 
of  the  light  proved  to  be  8,2",  which,  compared  with  9  feet,  shows 
but  little  more  than  ^ths  of  the  final  illumination  in  the  first  men- 
tioned distant  observation,  and  therefore  adds  no  new  degree  of 
approximation  to  the  ratio  deduced  from  the  former  experiment,  but 
is  specially  important  in  confirming  it,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
proceeded  from  clear  legibility  backward  to  obscurity,  so  as  to  be  a 
counterpart  to  the  other. 

To  explain  the  great  loss  of  light,  amounting  in  these  experiments 
to  yths  of  the  whole  after  proper  allowance  for  absorption  and  re- 
flection, three  occasions  of  loss  may  be  mentioned ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  third  alone  vnll  be  dwelt  upon,  as  it  embodies  the  practical 
issue  towards  which  these  experiments  were  directed.  First,  there 
might  be  named  the  possible  extinction  of  light  by  Interference  of 
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rays  between  the  object  glass  and  focu8>  and  in  crossing  at  the  focus. 
Second,  a  diffusion  of  light  at  the  focus,  arising  from  imperfections 
of  workmanship  and  material.  Third,  the  chromatic  aberration  of 
the  eje-pieces  in  common  use. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  best  optical  authors  treat  of  these  eye- 
pieces—the positive  and  the  negative— as  achromatic  (that  of  Rams- 
den  partially,  and  that  of  Huyghens  perfectly),  without  apprising 
the  reader,  or  appearing  themselves  to  be  aware,  that  it  is  only  in 
their  capacity  of  field-glasses  that  this  property  can  be  justly  ascribed 
to  them.  In  bending  the  pencils  or  brushes  of  light,  which  would 
otherwise  escape  the  eye,  towards  and  into  one  space  not  larger  than 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  color  would  of  course  be  manifested  laterally 
by  any  single  lens.  The  combinations  above  spoken  of  correct  this 
lateral  imperfection— -Ramsden's  partially,  and  Huyghens*s  perfect- 
ly ;  but  with  respect  to  that  convergent  and  divergent  refraction 
which  forms  images,  or  reduces  pencils  to  beams  for  ocular  reception 
and  refraction,  not  only  there  is  no  correction,  but  one  lens  accumu- 
lates its  aberration  or  color  upon  the  other.  This  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  the  more  refrangible  rays,  which  should  be,  for  the  purpose 
of  correction  by  the  eye  lens,  nearest  that  lens,  are  really  farthest 
from  it.  On  this  account  the  light  from  absolute  physical  points  of 
the  telescopic  focal  image,  which  should  be  collected  into  absolute 
physical  points  on  the  retina,  is  in  fact  diffused  into  minute  circles 
around  them. 

A  physical  point  on  the  retina  may  bf  conceived  of  as  any  area 
within  which  the  entire  light  is  effective  in  a  single  direction  without 
appreciable  diminution.  If  the  retina  be  a  network  of  similar  chords 
receiving  impulses,  and  made  vibratory,  as  the  principle  and  basis  of 
vision,  then  a  physical  point  would  be  closely  of  a  diameter  equal  to 
half  the  diameter  of  a  circular  section  of  one  of  the  chords.  A  dif- 
fusion into  any  space  much  exceeding  this  would,  of  course,  sensibly 
commingle  directions  and  impair  vision.  In  other  words,  visual  effect 
ii  dependent  on  concentration  of  light.  If  physical  points  were  ma- 
thematical points,  the  slightest  diffusion  would  annihilate  visual  effect, 
by  infinitely  diluting  the  light;  but,  although  not  mathematical 
points,  these  may  be  so  minute  that  the  diffusion  created  by  chromatic 
aberration  of  an  eye-piece  can  enfeeble  visual  effect  to  an  extent 
never  yet  suspected. 

An  illustration  of  these  views,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  main  fact 
aUuded  to,  may  be  instanced  in  the  performance  of  telescopes  not 
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achromatic.  One  philosopher,  at  least,  has  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  distinctness  and  visibility  of  images  formed  bj  object  glasses  of 
one  kind  of  glass  only.  In-  his  view,  the  explanation  is  found  in  a 
great  superiority  of  certain  rays  of  the  spectrum  above  the  rest  in 
exciting  vision.  The  true  explanation,  however,  is  doubtless  supplied 
by  the  preceding  fact  or  principle.  Assume  a  crown  glass  object  lens 
of  three  feet  focal  distance.  The  rays  which  would,  by  a  uniformity  . 
of  refractive  index,  be  concentrated  into  a  point,  are,  by  chromatic 
aberration,  disposed  in  numberless  focal  points  all  along  an  axial 
line,  for,  say  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  But,  in  traversing  this  last 
extent,  the  focus  of  the  eye  lens  is,  anywhere,  in  place  for  a  certain 
small  part  of  the  rays  to  be  collected  at  and  very  near  to  a  physical 
point  on  the  retina,  while  the  mass  are  diffused  all  around.  But  the 
visual  effect  of  concentrated  light  so  vastly  transcends  that  of  diffused 
light,  that  even  the  small  pencils  referred  to  overcome  the  far  greater 
balance  that  remains,  and  rise  superior  to  their  confusing  and  ob- 
literating effect. 

Employing  the  front  or  illuminating  lens  of  a  solar  microscope  as 
an  object  glass,  and  a  single  lens  of  1,10  focal  distance  as  an  eye 
glass,  I  constituted  a  temporary  telescope  of  uncorrected  refraction. 
It  had  4ki  inches  aperture,  about  27  inches  focal  distance,  and  nearly 
25  of  magnifying  power.  With  this  planted  on  a  window  seat,  I 
viewed  against  the  sky  the  vane  and  dark  cross  work  of  a  spire  half 
a  mile  distant,  illuminated  by  sunlight  coming  from  behind  my  sta- 
tion. Pushing  forward  or  drawing  back  my  eye  lens,  I  found  the 
entire  range  of  vision  to  be  very  nearly  the  computed  axial  extent 
of  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration  combined.  At  and  near  the 
extremes,  vision  was  of  course  indistinct ;  but  for  two-thirds  of  the 
range,  there  gleamed  from  the  central  bosom  of  the  gorgeous  cloud 
of  commingling  and  ever-changing  halos  o#  dispersed  light,  a  clear 
image  of  the  vane  and  spire.  The  practical  conclusion  is  irresistible : 
if  rays  insignificant  in  number  compared  with  the  mass,  can,  when 
concentrated,  stimulate  distinct  vision  in  direct  contrariety  to  anta- 
gonist rays  in  immensely  greater  numbers,  then,  conversely,  the  effect 
of  diffused  light  in  great  quantities  may  be  inferior  to  that  of  con- 
centrated light  in  trifling  quantities ;  or,  the  quantity  of  light  being 
given,  a  trifling  diffuticn  may  very  peraptihly  and  injuriowly  enfeeble 
visual  efficacy. 

This  exhibits  the  gross  and  general  issue ;  but  to  a  specific  and 
unhesitating  conclusion,  measured  results  were  necessary.  From  the 
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inveBtigatioD  of  degrees  on  this  delicate  topic  one  might  shrink,  unless 
supplied  with  the  best  arrangements  from  the  hands  of  finished  opti- 
cians. I  in  fact  approached  it  with  an  illuminating  apparatus  mounted 
at  a  cabinet  shop,  and  my  pseudomarphic  telescope  fitted  with  eye- 
tubes  and  sliding  orifices  by  a  common  tinman. 

The  illuminating  apparatus  was  a  prism  set  into  an  orifice  in  a 
window  shutter  of  a  large  philosophical  room,  from  which  all  light 
from  other  sources  was  excluded.  The  prism  was  movable  around 
its  own  axis  and  one  perpendicular  to  it,  and,  by  total  reflection, 
threw  a  beam,  under  proper  changes  of  adjustment,  upon  a  given 
locality  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  chamber.  Here  was  placed  a 
clearly  printed  page  of  specimen  type  in  ordinary  roman  letter,  and 
all  secondary  illumination  was  cut  off  by  screens  properly  placed. 
This  page,  of  about  two  inches  square,  containing  a  passage  from  a 
latin  author,  was  read  at  two  feet  distance  by  the  naked  eye  through 
an  aperture  of  0,15",  and  with  the  lowest  illumination  compatible 
with  legibility.  It  was  then  inverted  and  read  at  twenty-five  times 
the  distance,  or  50  feet,  with  a  power  of  25  ;  and  therefore  under 
the  same  visual  angle  as  at  first.  The  focus  of  the  eye-piece  in  this 
reading  was  always  at  the  most  illuminated  or  effective  spot  in  the 
focal  spectrum  of  the  object  glass ;  which  was  found  to  be  0,38^* 
from  the  red  extremity  of  a  spectrum  1,13^  long,  including  spherical 
aberration ;  which  coincides  exactly  or  nearly  with  the  spot  of  ma- 
ximum illumination  in  Sir  David  Brewster's  figured  spectrum,  as 
found  in  Dr.  Bache's  edition  of  his  Optics.  A  sliding  orifice  inter- 
posed between  the  focus  and  the  object  glass,  varied  the  quantity  of 
beam  admitted  to  the  eye,  simply  by  being  pushed  fi>rward  or  drawn 
backward.  Not  to  multiply  particulars,  I  may  observe,  that  by  ex- 
periments made  on  the  16th  and  18th  of  October  in  the  year  first 
mentioned,  the  two  actftal  quantities  of  light  admitted  to  the  eye  in 
the  distant  or  telescopic  view  were,  respectively,  69J  times  and  82^ 
times  the  same  in  the  near  view,  or  by  the  eye  alone  through  the 
smaU  aperture.  As  an  average,  we  may  take  the  number  76,  and 
conclude  that  |^|th  parts  approximate  to  the  light  which  was  in- 
efficacious, and  ^th  part  to  that  which  was  effective. 

I  pause  here  to  say  that  whenever  these  experiments  shall  be 
repeated  with  means  and  arrangements  more  refined  and  complete, 
the  ratio  above  given  will  of  course  be  found  only  an  approximation 
of  the  rudest  description,  because  my  opportunities  partook  of  that 
character.   In  marking  and  clearing  out  the  first  path  under  such 
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circumstances,  one  who  invites  the  severest  scrutiny  into  his  pro- 
cedures, as  to  principle  and  a  promise  of  utility,  is  entitled  to  expect 
also  great  indulgence  in  the  range  of  unavoidable  eiTors. 

The  illumination  at  that  point  of  the  solar  spectrum  where  it  is  a 
maximum,  appears  to  be  2,4  the  average  illumination  throughout  as 
modified  by  spherical  aberration.  One  seventy-sixth  part,  therefore, 
of  the  light  of  a  focal  spectrum  would  emanate  from  the  x^.jth 
part  of  its  total  length  at  and  near  the  spot  of  maximum  illumination, 
if  that  alone  were  effective  and  the  remainder  lost.  As  the  total  length 
in  this  instance  was  1,03  inches,  all  the  effective  light  might  emanate 
from  points  comprehended  in  a  linear  space  of  0,0056^,  or  0,0028  in 
each  direction  from  the  focus  of  the  eye  lens.  As  the  orifice  which 
admitted  the  light  was  0,64^  in  diameter,  and  at  the  distance  6,70^ 
in  front  of  the  focus  (or  as  1  :  10,46),  it  appears  that  the  diameter  of 
the  smallest  circular  space  transmitting  the  same  light  was  0,00027". 
The  focal  distance  of  the  eye  lens  was  IjlO"*;  from  which  we  have 
the  ratio  of  unity  to  0,00025,  or  4^o(r^»  subtending  of  course  an 
angle  of  61J"  of  a  degree. 

It  is  desired  now  to  compare  this  with  the  angular  chromatic 
aberration  of  the  eye-pieces  in  the  doUond  experimented  with  from 
the  1300  feet  distance,  as  named  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  In 
that  telescope,  the  extreme  refractions  by  the  negative  eye-piece 
were  at  least  9^^  ;  but  as  the  eye  would  seize  upon  the  prominent 
rays,  we  may  halve  the  aberration  angle,  and  average  in  the  whole 
pencil  3^^  mean  refraction.  The  eye-piece  would  therefore  give  a 
chromatic  aberration  of  ^th  part  of  the  same,  or  380''  of  a  degree; 
or  7,38  times  as  great  in  diameter  as  the  circle  of  effective  vision, 
and  over  50  times  as  great  in  area.  This  is  a  species  of  conventional 
comparison,  from  which  no  absolute  numerical  result  can  be  un- 
erringly deduced ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  evince  the  strong  probability 
of  a  considerable  injury  by  the  employment  of  eye-pieces  which  are 
not  properly  and  fully  achromatic.  The  importance  of  such  a  conclu- 
sion, if  correct,  lies  in  this  :  that  a  prospect  is  thus  opened  of  effecting 
as  great  penetrative  or  visual  power  in  the  telescope  by  the  employ- 
ment of  eye-pieces  truly  achromatic,  as  by  enlarging  the  object  glass 
mth  the  ordinary  eye-pieces.  The  chromatic  aberration  of  converging 
or  diverging  refractions,  it  may  be  easily  made  to  appear,  can  be 
completely  eliminated  by  two  lenses  of  the  same  kind  of  glass ;  or, 
probably,  by  the  two  surfaces  of  a  single  lens  of  considerable  thick- 
ness. The  other  or  field  aberration,  it  is  true,  will  reniain  for  objects 
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upon  which  the  telescope  is  not  truly  centered ;  but,  since  the  em- 
ployment of  regular  equatorial  motions,  this  last  has  ceased  to  possess 
its  former  importance  in  a  scrutiny  of  minute  points  of  sight. 

Leaving  here  this  subject  to  the  candor  and  the  skill  of  those  who 
have  leisure  and  means  to  prosecute  such  investigations  through  the 
last  degrees  of  refinement,  I  proceed  to  discuss  and  supply  one 
essential  element  of  a  complete  investigation  of  this  topic  :  I  mean 
the  equation  of  the  curve  of  visual  effect,  and  to  hint  at  one  mode  of 
its  employment. 

INYESTIGATIOX. 

Let  A  be  a  point  on  the  retina,  on  which  the 
^  |j  \  visual  effect  of  a  given  ray  or  element  of  light  may 
be  called  unity  (1).  At  certain  distances,  near  and 
around  A,  we  know  that  diffused  light  assists  visual 
effect  at  A.  A  ray  at  b,  for  instance,  would  in  some 
degree  coincide  in  effect  with  one  at  A.  But  at  a  certain  distance,  as 
at  c,  light  begins  to  be  injurious ;  and,  beyond  that  distance,  becomes 
more  and  more  so,  until  at  a  certain  other  distance  the  injury  assumes 
a  condition  of  decrease  indefinitely  continued,  but  never  arriving  at  * 
zero. 


Let  then  CBAB'C  be  the  curve  representing  the  relation  of  visual 
effect  to  distance  from  the  central  point  on  the  retina.  Let  y,  one 
ordinate,  represent  that  visual  effect  of  a  given  ray  at  the  co-ordinate 
distance  x  or  -^x  from  the  point.  According  to  the  preceding  known 
facts,  y  is  a  maximum  at  A,  or  when  x  is  0.  At  a  certain  distance 
it  is  neutral,  and  the  curve  at  B  crosses  the  line  of  co-ordinates  x. 
Thence  y  becomes  negative ;  finds  a  maximum ;  and  then  diminishes 
without  limit,  but  still  negative. 

The  values  of  y  for  a  given  numerical  value  of  a;,  whether  positive 
or  negative,  are  the  same ;  and  therefore  the  curve  has  two  similar 
and  equal  branches,  and  y,  when  developed  in  terms  of  x,  contains 
no  uneven  power.    Let 

A+Ba^+ Za;- 


y  = 


A'+B'ai»+....Z'a»+'' 
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in  which  the  denominator  must  rise  to  one  power  at  least  of  x*  above 
the  numerator,  in  order  that  y  may  be  0  when  x  is  infinite.  The 
four  known  requisites  or  conditions  therefore  confine  the  equation  to 

putting  y  as  1  at  die  point  A,  or  when  a;  is  0  ;  and  a,  b,  and  c  as 
mere  symbob  of  numerical  value  whose  essential  signs  are  all  in- 
dicated. 

This  expression  might  appear  to  have  more  maxima  and  minima 
than  three,  which  would  be  inadmissible.  Its  differential,  however, 
taken  at  0,  conducts  to  the  equation 

~7±b 

ac 

in  which  the  radical  part  of  a;  may  always  be  greater  than  the  rational, 
and  give  x^  but  two  real  values.  These  two,  moreover,  are  numeri- 
cally equal  (positive  and  negative),  and  give  the  co-ordinate  value 
of  y  negative. 

The  value  of  the  constants  in  this  equation  must  be  determined  by 
experiment.  That  of  a  is  discovered  by  finding  that  position  of  the 
sliding  orifice  mentioned  before  in  my  experiments,  at  which  the 
least  amount  of  illumination  gives  visibility;  and  then  1— oas*  =  0. 
The  value  of  h  admits  a  close  approximation  by  diminishing  the 
orifice  to  an  extreme,  and  illuminating  intensely ;  in  which  case  we 

have,  very  nearly,  y  =  ,  .  For  c,  more  complication  is  re- 
quisite. 

Again,  this  elementary  equation  conducts  to  an  expression  for  the 
aggregate  effect  of  light  uniformly  diffused  over  a  circular  space  on 
the  retina,  whose  diameter  is  2x,  and  whose  elementary  ray  is  m  ; 
for  we  have  its  differential 

where  ir  represents  die  ratio  3,14159.  This  expression,  having  its 
coefiicient  a  rational  fraction,  is  of  course  integrable. 

It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  this  analytical  branch  of  the  subject 
at  present,  since  the  proper  elementary  experiments  are  incomplete. 
The  expressions  and  applications  which  the  foregoing  equation 
involves  will  suggest  themselves  whenever  their  immediate  occasion 
arises.  Two  remarks  alone  suggest  themselves  as  specially  applicable 
in  the  initial  state  of  these  researches. 
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First,  The  test  or  object  of  visibility  should  not  be,  as  in  the  fore- 
going experiments,  a  printed  page  of  coherent  sentences,  but  a  table 
of  promiscuously  composed  numbers,  and  letters  perhaps  intennixed 
with  the  digits  which  they  most  nearly  resemble.  Different  patterns 
of  uniform  size  and  appearance  should  be  employed,  at  the  election 
of  an  assistant,  and  without  a  clue  given  the  operator  as  to  the  one 
on  which  he  is  experimenting.  The  readings  should  be  as  rapid  as 
the  assistant  can  record ;  and  each  pattern,  and  its  record,  should  be 
filed  together  for  subsequent  attentive  comparison.  The  reading 
should  be  made  nearly  at  the  verge  of  legibility ;  and  the  number 
of  errors  will  afford  a  good  numerical  measure  of — ^what  might  seem 
to  admit  no  measure  —  legibility. 

Second,  In  the  dollond  employed  for  the  ascertaiument  of  light 
lost  and  light  made  available,  a  negative  eye-piece,  magnifying  100 
times,  gave  a  diffusing  effect  upon  the  retina  equal  to  a  focal  diffusion 
by  the  object  glass  over  a  space  of  fully  3 J"  in  diameter ;  the  eye 
being  supposed,  as  before,  to  seize  upon  the  prominent  luminous 
rays,  and  bring  the  remainder  to  a  focus  too  soon  in  part,  and  in 
part  too  remotely.  Perhaps,  therefore,  one  half  the  loss  from  the  two 
combined  was  due  to  the  eye-piece ;  and  if  this  in  fact  was,  as  it 
appeared  to  be,  f  ths  of  the  whole,  a  truly  achromatic  eye  lens  would 
have  made  the  effective  light  fourfold.  The  same  would  be  true  of 
larger  and  finer  instruments,  under  the  same  suppositions ;  except 
as  affected  by  the  ratio  of  aperture  to  focal  distance,  which,  in  my 
small  instrument,  was  greater  than  is  usual  in  the  larger,  and,  ac- 
cording to  my  recollection  (for  I  find  no  record  of  that  circumstance), 
fell  short  but  little  of  ^^th  or  jV^h.  Other  causes  of  loss,  however, 
may  perhaps  divide  with  the  two  just  mentioned. 


12.    Relation  op  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  Bodies  to 
Light.    By  Prof  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Harvard. 

Prof.  Horsford  called  attention  first  to  the  well  known  facts  that 
the  color  of  the  hair  on  animals  varied,  and  was  more  intense  on 
certain  portions  of  the  body.  The  metals  also  had  colors  which  were 
affected  by  their  composition.  The  change  of  their  color  in  summer 
and  winter  was  also  a  well  known  fact.  He  enumerated  many  metals 
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wbicb  changed  their  tints  by  the  simple  process  of  heating.  These 
were  phenomena  which  ought  to  be  investigated  by  means  of  che- 
mistry. The  change  of  tint  is  without  change  in  chemical  composition. 
The  law  appears  to  be  that  metals  pass  from  a  lighter  to  a  darker 
tint.  The  loss  of  water  causes  a  change  from  a  lighter  to  a  darker 
tint.  In  charring  wood,  we  have  a  change  from  a  lighter  to  a  darker 
tint.  He  illustrated  on  the  blackboard  that  blackness  was  the  natural 
color  of  all  non-gaseous  bodies ;  and  he  cited  the  series  of  compounds 
of  gold,  silver,  nickel,  platinum,  tin,  and  other  metals.  He  illustrated 
how  the  compounds  of  the  several  metals,  as  they  became  more 
divided  in  their  molecular  structure,  varied.  He  exemplified  them 
by  the  series  of  compounds  of  lead  with  oxygen,  in  which,  as  the 
oxygen  prevailed,  the  colors  became  lighter.  This  was  in  keeping 
with  discoveries  made  by  Liebig,  and  other  eminent  chemists  whom 
be  named. 

Dr.  Draper  had  found  the  tints  to  vary  in  the  order  in  which  the 
metals  had  certain  affinities,  as  in  barium,  strontium  and  calciujn  : 
he  thought  it  was  due  to  the  metals  which  were  at  the  base. 

Blackness  is  appropriate  to  extreme  dissolution ;  and,  in  this 
connection,  it  was  worthy  of  remark  that  many  nations  had  chosen 
that  color  to  express  extreme  grief. 

The  conclusions  of  Prof.  Horsford  were,  that  the  color  of  bodies 
depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  their  smaller  particles,  or 
groups  of  atoms.  Transparency  depends  upon  the  arrangement  of 
lesser  atoms  in  certain  order,  constituting  large  groups.  Whiteness 
depends  upon  such  extent  of  surface  of  the  groups  of  atoms  as  shall 
reflect  all  light,  or  upon  such  number  of  these  plates  produced  by 
pulverizing  transparent  bodies  as  will  reflect  all  the  light.  Blackness 
depends  upon  the  subdivision  of  groups  to  such  minuteness  that  they 
no  longer  reflect  light,  or,  by  producing  interference,  destroy  it. 
Heat,  by  subdivision,  causes  darker  shades.  He  also  observed,  in  a 
note,  that  there  seem  to  be  successive  scales  of  colors  produced  by 
heat. 

Prof.  Smith,  of  Louisiana,  did  not  agree  with  Prof  Horsford  in 
some  of  his  conclusions,  and  showed  that  there  were  numerous  ex- 
ceptions in  the  mineral  kingdom.  There  has  recently  been  discovered 
the  amorphous  or  black  diamond.  The  diamond  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  clear,  transparent  substance ;  yet  here  was  a  specimen  of  a 
black  variety,  which  was  proved  by  the  investigations  of  Dufresnoy 
to  contain  98  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The  color  of  this  variety  of  dia- 
mond proceeded  entirely  from  molecular  structure. 
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13.  Additional  Facts  respecting  the  Subjectiye  Vision  of  the 
Arteries  of  the  Retina.     By  Edward  Hit  hcock,  Jr. 

The  experiment  was  first  perfbrmed  by  Purkinje,  and  succeeds 
best  when  tried  in  the  following  manner  :  Let  a  person  in  a  dark 
room,  with  one  eye  shaded,  hold  a  common  candle  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  and  commence  moving  it 
upwards  and  downwards  about  the  same  number  of  inches,  when  a 
large  picture  of  the  arteries  will  show  themselves  at  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  the  eye.  Sometimes,  besides  the  numerous  ramifications, 
the  insertion  of  the  arteria  centralis  retina  can  be  observed. 

Prof.  Wheatstone  considers  "  that  it  is  a  shadow  resulting  from 
the  obstruction  of  light  by  the  bloodvessels  spread  over  the  retina." 

Sir  David  Brewster  offers  a  different  explanation.  He  considers 
"  that  the  light  is  propagated  from  the  luminous  image  of  the  candle 
to  other  parts  of  the  retina ;  and  that  though  the  retina  in  contact 
wit])  the  bloodvessels  is  sensible  to  direct  light,  it  is  insensible  to 
propagated  light,  and  therefore  the  bloodvessels  are  delineated  in 
obscure  lines." 

The  additional  fact  which  I  would  mention,  is  that  when  an  amount 
of  light  sufficient  to  perform  this  experiment  is  placed  in  a  fixed 
position  so  near  the  eye,  the  pupil  contracts ;  whereas,  in  this  ex- 
periment, the  pupil  expands  so  widely  and  suddenly  that  it  leaves 
the  iris  but  a  narrow  belt.  And  if  a  second  person  watch  the  pupil 
of  the  experimenter,  at  the  moment  the  image  appears,  the  observer 
will  notice  a  rapid  and  considerable  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  which 
continues  as  long  as  the  lamp  is  kept  in  motion. 

Perhaps  these  few  facts,  'as  yet  unmentioned,  may  give  some  light 
as  to  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  which  as  yet  seems 
unsatisfactorily  accounted  for. 


14.  On  a  New  Form  of  Microscope,  with  a  New  Mode  of 
Measurement  of  Dimensions  and  Angles.  By  Professor 
J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

The  construction  of  this  microscope  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
placing  the  objective  glasses  beneath,  instead  of  above  the  objects 
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to  be  examined.  The  tube  in  which  the  eyeglass  is,  is  thereby  5° 
iirom  the  perpendicular,  and  the  ray  of  light  undergoes  a  deflection 
of  140^  before  entering  the  eye.  The  deflection  is  produced  by  a 
four-sided  prism,  with  the  angles  55"^,  107?  J,  52°^,  145° :  the  ray  of 
light  passing  through  the  objective  glass  down,  into  the  upper  side 
of  the  prism,  it  penetrates  and  is  subjected  to  two  total  reflections, 
and  passes  out  of  the  fourth  surface  upwards,  making  an  angle  of 
35°  with  the  perpendicular.  The  eye  regards,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  the  object  itself  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  the 
image  of  the  same  in  the  instrument ;  and  here  the  advantage  of 
the  instrument  is  seen  for  chemical  purposes,  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally intended.  It  is,  however,  not  confined  to  this ;  for  owing  to 
the  convenience  it  affords  for  arranging  the  illumination,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  much  general  use.  The  new  plan  of  measurement  is  to 
introduce  a  micrometer  into  the  tube  of  the  microscope  at  any  stage 
of  the  observations,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  placed  so  that  the 
micrometer  comes  within  the  plane  of  the  foci  of  all  the  eye-pieces 
used  in  the  instrument.  The  method  of  measuring  the  angles  of 
crystals  is  by  having  a  graduated  circle  in  the  outer  part  of  the  tube 
of  the  microscope,  and  passing  from  the  tube  carrying  the  eye-pieces, 
which  has  a  circular  movement  independent  of  that  of  the  graduated 
circle.  The  manner  of  measuring  the  angles  is  as  follows  :  Intro- 
duce the  micrometer ;  turn  the  eye-piece  until  the  lines  on  the  mi- 
crometer are  parallel  to  one  side  of  the  angle  to  be  measured ;  then, 
leaving  the  eye-piece,  turn  the  graduated  circle  until  the  index  on 
the  eye-piece  is  at  zero ;  this  done,  turn  the  eye-piece  until  the  lines 
on  the  micrometer  are  parallel  with  the  other  side  of  the  angle  to 
be  measured,  and,  in  regarding  the  circle,  the  degrees  of  the  angle 
passed  through  will  be  seen.  The  method  is  convenient,  and  more 
precise  than  any  known. 

Prof  McCuLLocH  suggested  the  application  of  Soleil's  arrange- 
ment, especially  in  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  polariza- 
tion ;  and  he  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  Prof  Smith  an  examina- 
tion of  sugar,  as  he  lived  in  a  vicinity  where  that  article  was  manu- 
factured. He  said,  with  a  few  more  additional  improvements,  which 
he  suggested,  the  microscope  would  be  almost  perfect. 
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15.  On  the  Apparent  Motion  of  Figures  of  certain  Colors. 
By  Prof.  E.  Loomib. 

At  the  New-Haven  meeting  of  the  American  Association,  I  de- 
scribed some  experiments  relating  to  the  apparent  motion  of  a  red 
worsted  figure  upon  a  green  ground,  or  a  green  figure  upon  a  red 
ground.  I  then  stated  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  produce  the  same 
effects  in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  colored  paper,  and  a  member 
of  the  Association  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  pUe  of  the  worsted 
was  essentially  connected  with  the  phenomena. 

Although  I  had  at  that  time  performed  some  experiments  which 
seemed  inconsistent  with  the  latter  view,  still  as  I  had  not  succeeded 
to  my  satisfaction  with  certain  materials,  there  was  room  for  the 
supposition  that  the  nature  of  the  material  might  have  some  con- 
nection with  the  phenomenon.  I  therefore  resolved  to  repeat  the 
experiments  under  a  greater  variety  of  circumstances.  This  I  have 
since  accomplished,  and  the  following  are  some  of  my  results. 

Experiment  1.  I  first  tried  the  expeiiment  in  question  \vith  cotton 
thread.  My  earliest  trials  succeeded  very  imperfectly ;  but  afler  a 
while  I  obtained  a  combination  of  red  and  green,  and  also  a  red  and 
blue,  which  exhibited  the  phenomenon  very  nearly  as  well  as  the 
best  specimen  of  worsted.  I  am  persuaded  that  my  first  failures  were 
due  to  my  not  having  obtained  exactly  the  proper  combination  of 
colors.  The  colors  must  be  of  the  right  shade  and  of  the  requisite 
intensity,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  these  in  cotton  than  in 
worsted. 

Exp.  2.  I  next  tried  the  experiment  with  silk.  Here  again  my 
first  attempts  were  but  partially  successful ;  but  I  at  length  obtained 
combinations  of  red  and  green,  as  also  of  red  and  blue,  which  ex- 
hibited the  phenomenon  very  handsomely,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
as  well  as  the  worsted.  The  difference  I  ascribe  to  the  colors  not 
being  perfectly  matched,  and  also  to  the  lustre  of  the  material,  which 
decidedly  interferes  with  the  effect. 

Exp,  3.  I  next  tried  the  experiment  ynth  colored  morocco,  and 
succeeded  without  difficulty.  The  effect  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  that  produced  with  worsted. 

Eaep.  4.  I  next  repeated  my  trials  ynth.  colored  paper,  and,  after 
some  pains-taking,  obtained  specimens  of  red  and  blue,  as  also  red 
and  green,  which  exhibited  the  effect  quite  as  well  as  the  worsted. 
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I  am  satiflfied  that  my  former  failures  were  due  entirely  to  my  not 
having  been  able  to  obtain  colors  of  the  proper  shade  and  intensity. 
The  color  of  paper  is  generally  changed  by  moistening  it;  and 
many  specimens,  which  do  not  succeed  at  all  in  this  experiment 
when  dry,  succeed  perfectly  when  moistened  or  oiled. 

^xp.  5.  I  next  tried  the  experiment  with  the  colors  of  natural 
objects ;  and  found  that  the  red  of  certain  flowers,  combined  with 
certain  green  leaves,  exhibited  the  effect  in  question  very  handsome- 
ly.  The  scarlet  flower  of  the  verbena  or  geranium,  combined  with 
the  green  leaves  of  lettuce,  succeeds  beautifully.  I  had  noticed  this 
effect  with  flowers,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at 
New-Haven. 

The  preceding  experiments  with  worsted,  cotton,  silk,  leather, 
paper,  and  natural  flowers  and  leaves,  appear  to  me  sufiiciently 
varied  to  prove  that  the  effect  in  question  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  material  employed.  Color  alone  appears  to  be  the  essential  cir- 
cumstance. A  particular  shade  of  color  is  required,  and  also  a  certain 
intensity.  A  brilliant  red,  combined  with  its  complementary  color, 
will  always  produce  the  required  effect  A  lustre  or  gloss  upon  the 
surface  interferes  somewhat  with  the  effect,  but  does  not  entirely 
destroy  it.  Such  a  result  might  have  been  anticipated,  because  the 
existence  of  gloss  implies  that  foreign  light  (which  of  course  is  not 
homogeneous)  is  reflected  from  the  surface  in  question,  and  mingles 
with  the  light  emitted  from  the  body  under  experiment.  Of  course 
the  color  of  the  body  is  changed,  or  at  least  rendered  leas  briUiant 
by  this  mixture. 

I  arrive  then  at  the  conclusion  that  the  wave-like  motion  which 
passes  over  a  small  red  figure  upon  a  green  ground,  when  gently 
agitated,  is  an  effect  of  brilliant  complementary  colors,  and  has  no 
connexion  ^th  the  nature  of  the  material  with  which  the  color  is 
associated. 

The  phenomenon  to  be  explained  in  the  experiment  of  the 
**  dancing  mice  "  is  this  :  When  a  green  figure  or  stripe  is  worked 
upon  a  red  ground,  and  the  card  gently  agitated,  a  shade  of  lighter 
green  appears  to  spread  over  the  whole  figure,  and  overlap  the  sur- 
rounding red  ground.  A  red  stripe  upon  a  green  ground,  when  agi- 
tated, appears  of  a  lighter  red  on  each  margin  alternately,  with  a 
deep  red  wave  oscillating  back  and  forth  at  each  motion  of  the  card. 

These  phenomena  are  believed  to  involve  the  following  principles : 
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1.  The  continuaTtce  of  impressions  on  the  retina.  An  impression 
made  on  the  retina  lasts  for  an  appreciable  interval.  When  a  bright 
colored  figure  is  agitated  before  the  eye,  it  makes  an  impression  upon 
a  portion  of  the  retina  larger  than  that  covered  by  the  figure  at  rest. 
Thus  a  green  figure  upon  a  red  ground,  being  a^tated,  appears  to 
overlap  the  surrounding  red  ground. 

2.  There  is  a  partial  and  transient  comhinatum  of  the  complemen- 
tary colors.  While  the  impression  of  the  central  color  remains  upon 
the  retina,  the  same  portion  of  the  retina,  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  of  the  card,  receives  a  new  impression  of  the  surrounding 
complementary  color  :  in  other  words,  two  colors  which  are  com- 
plementary to  each  other  are  impressed  successively  upon  the  same 
part  of  the  retina,  the  new  impression  being  made  while  the  effsct 
of  the  old  one  remains.  These  two  colors  partially  combine  to  pro- 
duce, not  white  light,  but  a  much  lighter  shade  of  the  primitive  color. 
This  explains  the  experiment  with  the  green  figure  on  a  red  ground; 
and  it  explains  the  lighter  shade  on  the  margin  of  the  red  figure  upon 
a  green  ground.  But  the  red  stripe  upon  the  green  ground  exhibits 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  a  deep  red  wave  oscillating  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  stripe,  at  each  motion  of  the  card.  In  order 
to  analyse  this  phenomenon,  I  tried  the  following  experiment : 

Exp.  6.  When  I  used  a  broad  red  stripe  between  two  green  ones, 
the  change  of  color  was  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  red,  extending 
to  a  breadth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  a  light  stripe  appearing 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  red  when  the  figure  was  depressed,  and  on 
the  lower  side  when  the  figure  was  elevated.  No  change  of  appearance 
could  be  observed  in  the  intermediate  red.  Hence  when  the  red 
stripe  is  only  a  half  inch  in  breadth,  there  is  the  appearance  of  a 
red  wave  transferred  from  one  edge  to  the  opposite,  at  each  motion 
of  the  card.  If  the  red  stripe  does  not  exceed  a  quart^  of  an  inch 
in  breadth,  the  effect  is  much  impaired  ;  and  if  the  stripe  be  reduced 
to  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  the  wave-like  appearance  ceases 
entirely,  and  the  red  stripe  appears  constantly  of  a  very  pale  red. 

The  following,  then,  is  my  opinion  of  the  origin  of  this  deep  red 
wave.  The  red  color  appears  to  excite  the  retina  more  powerfully 
than  the  green,  and  its  impression  is  more  durable.  When  therefore 
I  place  a  red  stripe  upon  a  green  ground  and  agitate  it,  the  effect  of 
the  green  ground  is  confined  to  a  narrow  mar^n  of  the  red  stripe, 
not  generally  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Consequent- 
ly if  the  red  stripe  is  broad,  say  two  or  three  inches,  no  peculiar 
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effect  IB  produced  upon  the  central  part ;  but  a  band  of  pftle  red, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  extent,  is  seen  on  the  two  opposite 
margins  alternately.  If  the  breadth  of  the  red  stripe  does  not  exceed 
the  tenth  of  an  inch,  its  light  is  constantly  blended  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  green ;  that  is,  it  appears  constantly  of  a  light  shade, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  dark  wave  passing  over  it  When 
die  breadth  of  the  stripe  is  about  half  an  inch,  the  red  and  green 
colors  are  made  to  combine  on  the  opposite  margins  alternately ;  the 
dark  and  the  light  bands  succeed  each  other  on  the  same  part  of  the 
stripe,  and  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  wave-like  motion. 

Thus  the  two  well-known  principles,  first,  of  the  continuance  of 
impressions  on  the  retina,  and  secondly,  that  complementary  colors 
combine  to  produce  white  light,  appear  to  explain  the  essential 
circumstances  of  the  phenomenon  in  question. 


16.  Case  of  the  Tertiary  Rainbow.    By  C.  Harswell,  Esq. 
[Not  received,] 


17.  The  Bearing  of  sohe  recent  Microscopical  Discoveries  on 
the  present  Theories  of  Light.  By  Dr.  W.  I.  Burnett,  of 
Boston. 

[  Not  received.'] 


D.  THBRMOnCS. 

18.  The  Effect  of  Heat  on  the  Perpendicularffv  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument.    By  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Harvard. 

Soon  after  the  pendulum  was  placed  in  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  it 
■  was  observed  that  the  ball  when  at  rest  was  not  alwap  over  the  same 
point  in  the  floor.  The  careful  consideration  of  all  the  conditions  of 
this  fact  resulted  in  ascribing  it  to  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  sides 
of  the  monument,  in  consequence  of  unequal  exposure  to  the  sun. 
6 
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A  brief  description  of  the  present  condition  of  the  monument 
will  aid  in  understanding  the  mode  of  observation  pursued. 

The  obelisk,  thirty  feet  square  at  the  base,  rises,  gradually  les- 
sening, to  a  pyramidal  summit  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet 
Within  is  a  circular  well,  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and 
five  at  the  top,  where  it  opens  into  a  chamber  or  observatory.  The 
chamber  is  approached  by  a  winding  stairway.  In  the  centre  of  the 
roof  of  the  chamber  is  an  iron  staple  which  was  securely  fixed  at 
the  time  of  placing  the  capstone.  It  served  at  first  to  support  ma- 
chinery for  carrying  visitors  up  and  down.  From  this  staple,  which 
is  over  the  centre  of  the  open  space  or  well,  the  pendulum  is  sus- 
pended by  means  of  a  screw  clamp. 

From  a  point  in  the  floor  directly  below  the  index  attached  to  the 
ball,  circles  were  described  and  graduated,  and  radii  drawn. 

On  the  day  following  the  graduation,  the  index  was  found  to  be 
on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  circle.  As  the  screw  clamp  first 
employed  did  not  admit  of  adjustment,  a  new  apparatus,  with  the 
necessary  modifications,  was  substituted,  and  the  ball  brought  pre- 
cisely over  the  centre  of  the  graduated  circle. 

A  few  hours  later,  it  was  found  out  of  the  centre. 

Upon  observing  more  carefully,  it  was  found  during  clear  days 
that  the  motion  of  the  ball  in  the  morning  was  to  the  westward,  at 
noon  to  the  northwest,  and  at  evening  to  the  east.  It  was  further 
observed  that  on  days  when  the  sun  was  obscured  by  clouds,  that 
no  motion  of  the  ball  or  its  index  point  occurred.  It  was  still  fur- 
ther observed  on  one  occasion,  during  a  sudden  shower,  accompa- 
nied with  strong  wind  from  the  southeast,  at  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  aflemoon,  to  move  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  the  eastward.  Observations  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, were  recorded  through  several  weeks,  and  no  doubt  re- 
mains that  a  cause  coincident  with  the  sun  in  its  progress  produced 
the  variation  of  the  perpendicular  in  the  monument 

A  fact  already  hinted  at,  further  confirmed  this  conclusion.  The 
extreme  departure  of  the  ball  from  the  centre  was  to  the  west  of 
northwest ;  not  to  the  north,  as  might  at  first  glance  be  supposed. 
The  explanation  is  found  in  the  position  of  the  monument.  Its  sides 
do  not  face  the  cardinal  points,  but  are  inclined  about  20^.  The  ex- 
pansion of  a  single  side  would  produce  inclination  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  side.  The  expansion  of  two  adjacent  sides 
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would  produce  inclination  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal.  In  the 
morning  the  shaft  is  inclined  to  the  westward.  At  noon  it  is  inclined 
but  little  to  the  north  of  west.  In  the  progress  of  the  afternoon,  it 
sweeps  over  twice  the  amount  of  movement  in  the  morning ;  de- 
scribing, in  the  twelve  hours  of  observation,  an  arc  of  an  ellipse. 

During  the  night  it  sets  back  to  the  centre,  and  before  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  has  already  moved  westward. 

The  greatest  diameter  of  the  irregular  ellipse,  described  by  the 
index  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  ordinarily  less  than  half  an  inch,  while 
the  least  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  the  expansion  of  the  granite  to 
which  this  movement  of  the  ball  corresponds.  In  the  simpler  case 
of  a  rectangular  shaft,  the  departure  of  the  ball  from  the  centre 
would  be  the  versed  sine  of  an  arc  (the  side  of  the  shafl),  of  which 
the  pendulum  was  the  sine.  The  difference  between  the  arc  and 
sine  would  be  the  expansion  of  the  granite. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  penetrates  to  but  a  moderate  depth.  This  is 
evident  from  the  prompt  movement  of  the  column  when  a  shower 
falls  only  upon  the  more  highly  heated  sides,  and  also  from  the  ready 
change  in  inclination  as  the  day  advances. 

The  effects  here  observed,  and  which  are  now  recorded  from  day 
to  day,  taken  in  connection  with  the  meteorological  record  of  Boston, 
Charlestown,  and  Cambridge,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  high  interest. 

The  expansion  of  granite  by  heat  had  before  been  observed.  Mr. 
Bond,  the  director  of  the  Cambridge  Obsenatory,  noticed  ils  effect 
on  his  transit  instrument  erected  in  the  temporary  establishment  at 
the  comer  of  Quincy  and  Harvard  streets.  The  instrument  rested 
on  two  granite  pillars.  In  the  morning  of  a  clear  day,  his  meridian 
mark  on  a  distant  hill  would  be  found  east  of  the  meridian  line  as 
indicated  by  his  instrument ;  at  noon,  or  a  little  past,  coincident  with 
it ;  and  at  evening  west  of  it. 

Engineers  have  observed  it  in  long  walls  of  masonry.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  we  have  memoridb  of  it  in  the  ruins  of 
Balbec  and  Paestum,  of  Nimrod  and  Stonehenge ;  nor  can  we  ques- 
tion that  it  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  destruction  of  cliffs,  or  the 
splitting  of  mountain  masses. 

The  mode  of  observation  at  the  monument  is  this  :  On  either 
side,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  centre,  under  the  in- 
dex of  the  ball,  two  slender  needles  have  been  driven  into  the  floor» 
leaving  not  more  than  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  above.  These  are 
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made  by  pressure  to  pierce  a  card  of  tbin  drawing  paper,  wbicb  is 
kept  from  warping  by  slender  bars  of  lead.  Wben  fixed,  the  north 
and  south  and  east  and  west  lines  are  transferred  in  pencil  mark 
from  the  floor  to  the  paper.  After  bringing  the  ball  to  rest,  in  which 
the  observer  is  aided  by  a  contrivance  enabling  him  to  steady  hia 
hands,  a  dot  is  made  with  a  pencil  immediately  under  the  index 
point,  which  is  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  above  the  paper.  At 
the  close  of  the  day,  the  card  previously  dated  is  removed,  and 
another  takes  its  place  for  the  observations  of  the  next  day. 

It  is  a  grateful  duty  to  state  that  the  expense  of  the  necessary 
fixtures  at  the  monument  for  the  pendulum  experiment,  of  which 
advantage  has  been  taken  in  the  observations  here  referred  to,  has 
been  incurred  by  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion. The  enlightened  liberality  of  the  directors  of  this  association 
is  only  equalled  by  the  generous  and  efiicient  cooperation  of  the 
officers  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association. 


B.  BLBCTRICmr    AIVD    MAGMETISM. 

19.    On  the  Theory  of  the  so-called  Imponderables.    By 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  of  Washington. 

Prof.  Henrt  stated,  that  in  studying  the  phenomena  of  matter,  we 
commence  with  observing  the  action  of  masses  upon  each  other,  and 
from  this  we  deduce  laws.  These,  with  regard  to  mechanical  philo- 
sophy, are  five  in  number,  viz.  the  two  laws  of  force,  attraction  and 
repulsion,  varying  with  some  function  of  the  distance ;  and  secondly, 
the  three  laws  of  motion,  viz.  the  law  of  inertia,  of  the  coexistence 
of  motions,  and  of  action  and  reaction.  Of  these  laws  we  can  give 
no  explanation  :  they  are  at  present  considered  as  ultimate  facts,  to 
which  all  mechanical  phenomena  are  referred,  or  from  which  they 
are  deduced  by  logical  inference.  The  existence  of  these  laws,  as 
has  been  said,  is  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  the  operations  of 
matter  in  masses  ;  but  we  apply  them  by  analogy  to  the  minute  and 
invisible  portions  of  matter  which  constitute  the  atoms  or  molecules 
of  gases,  and  we  find  that  the  inferences  from  this  assumption  are 
borne  out  by  the  results  of  experience. 
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Indeed,  the  minutest  portions  of  matter  must  be  endowed  with 
properties  analogous  to  masses  of  the  same  kind  of  matter.  An  at- 
tempt has,  however,  been  made  by  Boscovich  to  refer  all  the  mecha- 
nical properties  of  matter  to  portions  of  space,  filled  with  associated 
points,  endowed  with  attracting  and  repelling  forces,  varying  and 
alternating  with  changes  of  distances.  In  a  communication,  some 
time  since,  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  I  have  shown, 
says  Professor  H.,  that  this  hypothesis,  which  is  at  the  present  time 
adopted  by  many,  is  insufficient  to  explain  all  the  facts.  Matter  thus 
constituted  would  indeed  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  elasticity,  com- 
pressibility, porosity,  affinity,  etc. ;  but  it  would  not  exhibit  an  obe- 
dience to  the  three  laws  of  motion,  namely,  inertia,  the  coexistence 
or  composition  of  motions,  and  action  and  reaction.  We  must  there- 
fore superadd  to  the  hypothetical  points  of  Boscovich,  these  other 
conditions ;  but  in  so  doing,  we  arrive  at  a  constitution  of  matter 
precisely  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Newton,  namely,  a  system  of 
indivisible  and  indestructible  atoms  endowed  with  the  essential 
properties  of  matter  in  masses.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  hypothesis 
which  we  can  adopt  in  strict  accordance  with  analogy,  reasoning 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

Besides  the  phenomena  of  the  action  of  invisible  atoms  of  gases 
on  each  other,  we  have  a  large  class  known  under  the  general  name 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  imponderables.  This  name  has  been  given, 
because  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  necessary  to  refer  them  to  hypothe- 
tical fluids,  not  subjected  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  force  and  motion. 
The  term  imponderable^  however,  expresses  a  quality  with  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  such  fluids,  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  A  mass 
of  air  poised  in  air  has  no  weight,  and  in  this  case  may  be  considered 
imponderable.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  suppose  an  elastic  medium  to 
pervade  all  space,  any  portion  of  this  will  be  imponderable,  even 
were  our  balances  sufficiently  delicate  to  detect  its  absolute  weight. 
The  existence  of  an  elastic  medium  pervading  all  space  is  assumed 
in  order  that  the  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism 
may  be  brought  within  the  category  of  the  laws  of  force  and  motion, 
and  that  we  may  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of  analytical  me- 
chanics in  the  way  of  deducing  consequences  to  be  afterwards  tested 
by  an  actual  appeal  to  experiment.  Without  assumptions  of  this  kind, 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  general  expressions  which  constitute 
science  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  hypothesis  be  absolutely  true,  in  order 
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that  it  may  be  adopted  as  an  expression  for  a  generalization  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  and  predicting  new  phenomena  :  it  is  only 
necessary  that  it  should  be  well  conditioned  in  accordance  with 
known  mechanical  principles.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
in  the  Newtonian  theory  of  emission  of  light.  According  to  this,  light 
is  first  considered  as  consisting  of  atoms  of  matter  moving  with  im- 
mense velocity,  but  subject  to  mechanical  laws.  The  inference  from 
this  assumption  is,  that  meeting  obliquely  a  reflecting  surface,  the 
atoms  will  rebound  as  would  a  perfectly  elastic  ball,  making  the 
angle  of  incidence  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  This  fact  being 
established  by  experiment,  all  the  phenomena  of  reflected  light  are 
deduced  mathematically  as  mechanical  consequences  from  the  pri- 
mary assumption.  Again,  it  is  discovered  that  a  ray  of  light,  in 
entering  obliquely  a  new  medium,  changes  its  direction  ;  and  this  is 
readily  explained  by  adding  to  the  previous  hypothesis  the  second 
condition,  that  the  atoms  of  light,  like  all  other  matter,  are  subject 
to  attraction,  and  that  they  are,  in  consequence  of  this,  accelerated 
or  retarded  in  velocity  at  the  moment  of  entering  the  new  medium. 
From  this  assumption  readily  flows  the  law  of  the  permanency  of 
the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  to  that  of  incidence. 

In  the  progress  of  discovery,  it  is  further  found  that  a  ray  of  light 
is  separated  into  different  colors ;  and  in  order  to  explain  this  agree- 
ably to  the  same  analogies,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there  are 
different  kinds  of  atoms  of  light,  with  different  properties,  and  moving 
with  different  velocities.  Further,  it  is  discovered  that  light,  in  pass- 
ing by  the  edges  of  different  bodies,  produces  fringes,  and  other 
phenomena  known  by  the  name  of  diffraction.  To  explain  these, 
another  supplementary  hypothesis  must  be  added,  namely,  that  the 
atoms  of  light  are  alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  variation 
in  their  distance  from  the  solid  body  near  which  they  pass.  Another 
class  of  phenomena,  denominated  by  Newton  tits  of  easy  refraction 
and  easy  reflection,  induce  the  assumption  that  the  atoms  of  light  are 
not  homogeneous  in  property  on  all  sides,  but  that  each  possesses  an 
attracting  and  repelling  pole ;  and  that  in  their  passage  through 
space,  they  are  constantly  revolving  on  axes  perpendicular  to  the 
line  joining  their  poles.  Again,  the  discovery  of  Mains  requires  an- 
other supplementary  hypothesis,  in  order  to  a  mechanical  conception 
of  the  phenomena  tirst  observed  by  him.  To  explain  these,  we  must 
admit  that  the  atoms  of  light  possess  different  properties  on  different 
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sides,  in  addition  to  different  properties  at  different  ends.  But  now 
the  original  theory  of  emission,  at  first  a  simple  mechanical  concep- 
tion, becomes  so  loaded  with  supplementary  hypotheses,  that  as  a 
whole  it  is  unwieldy,  and  we  are  induced  to  look  for  some  other 
possible  hypothesis  which  shall  equally  well  connect  the  phenomena 
in  accordance  with  known  mechanical  principles,  and  not  be  subject 
to  the  same  charge  of  complexity.  Such  an  assumption  is  found  in 
the  present  received  undulatory  theory  of  light. 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  rise,  grov?rth,  and  aban- 
donment of  the  theory  of  emission,  we  see  that  an  hypothesis,  though 
not  absolutely  true,  may  serve  an  important  purpose  in  the  way  of 
the  definite  conception  of  old  phenomena,  and  in  the  discovery  and 
prediction  of  new ;  and  indeed,  in  some  cases,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  a  false  hypothesis,  from  its  ease  of  application,  may  be  of 
more  use  than  one  which  is  absolutely  true.  Man,  with  his  finite 
faculties,  cannot  hope  in  this  life  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  absolute 
truth ;  and  were  the  true  theory  of  the  universe,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  precise  mode  in  which  Divine  Wisdom  operates  in  producing 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  revealed  to  him,  his  mind 
would  be  unfitted  for  its  reception  :  it  would  be  too  simple  in  its 
expression,  and  too  general  in  its  application,  to  be  understood  and 
applied  by  intellects  like  ours. 

It  may  be  asked  why  theories,  so  apparently  different  as  those  of 
emission  and  undulation,  should  both  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new 
truths  ]  The  answer  is,  that  the  former  is  involved  in  the  latter,  and 
that  all  the  supplemental^  hypotheses  we  have  mentioned  have  their 
representation  in  the  different  phases  of  wave-motion.  Thus  an  un- 
dulation is  reflected  in  the  same  manner  as  an  elastic  ball  :  a  change 
in  velocity  also  takes  place  in  the  undulation  on  entering  a  new 
medium ;  and  the  fits  of  Newton  are  represented  by  lengths  of  waves, 
and  the  polarization  of  Malus  by  transverse  vibrations  reduced  to 
die  same  or  parallel  planes.  The  undulatory  theory  is  a  more  general 
expression,  and  contains  truths  which  are  not  to  be  logically  deduced 
from  the  theory  of  emission.  In  order,  however,  that  this  theory  may 
enable  us  to  discover  the  greatest  number  of  new  phenomena,  and 
assist  us  in  ascertaining  the  more  precise  relations  of  known  facts, 
it  is  necessary  that  all  its  parts  should  be  definitely  conditioned  with 
reference  to  established  mechanical  principles.  The  phenomena  of 
light  and  heat,  and  of  chemical  and  phosphorogenic  emanation  from 
the  8un»  by  strict  analogy  lead  us  to  infer  that  something  possessing 
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inertia  and  obedience  generally  to  the  laws  of  force  and  motion  must 
exist  between  us  and  this  luminary.  All  the  phenomena  are  best 
explained  and  predicted  by  supposing  this  something  to  consist  of  an 
elastic  medium,  the  atoms  of  which  in  a  normal  state  are  distributed 
uniformly  through  space,  and  retained  in  position  by  attracting  and 
repelling  forces.  An  ethereal  medium,  constituted  in  this  manner, 
will  admit  of  vibrations  of  different  characters  and  of  different  forms  : 
for  example,  if  an  impulse  be  given  to  an  atom  in  a  given  direction, 
it  will  cause  in  succession  a  motion  to  be  transmitted  to  the  series  of 
atoms  which  are  found  in  the  same  line,  and  thus  longitudinal  un- 
dulations will  be  produced ;  also  the  motion  of  the  atom  to  which 
the  impulse  is  given  will  cause  it  to  approach  the  atoms  of  the  me- 
dium on  the  sides  of  the  line  just  mentioned,  and  thus  rows  of  atoms 
on  all  sides  of  the  first  row  will  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  transverse 
vibration.  Similar  systems  of  vibrations  must  also  take  place  in  air ; 
but  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  ear,  that  it  takes  cognizance 
only  of  longitudinal  vibrations ;  and  such  the  function  of  the  human 
eye,  that  it  is  only  affected  by  transverse  undulations.  Besides  these> 
there  may  bo  other  vibrations  compounded  of  the  two  ;  and  in  this 
way,  other  emanations  than  those  which  have  yet  been  observed  may 
be  conceived  to  exist. 

The  Bcience  of  electricity,  as  left  by  Cavendish  and  JEpinus,  and 
as  expounded  by  Hauy  and  Robison,  was,  next  to  astronomy,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  the  physical  sciences.  All  the  known  phenomena 
of  statical  electricity  were  referred  to  the  mechanical  action  of  two 
species  of  matter ;  the  atoms  of  each  being  self-repellent,  and  attrac- 
tive of  the  atoms  of  the  other  :  one  of  these  is  called  the  electrical 
fluid,  and  the  other  ordinary  matter.  For  the  generalization  of  the 
same  phenomena,  Dufay  assumed  three  principles  :  two  species  of 
electrical,  and  one  of  ordinary  matter.  From  either  of  these  mecha- 
nical conceptions  could  be  deduced  all  the  facts  then  known. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  is 
to  the  accumulation  of  facts,  rather  than  to  their  critical  examination, 
or  the  discovery  of  general  expressions  by  which  to  represent  them. 
Electricity  and  magnetism  at  the  present  time  consist  of  almost  a 
chaos  of  isolated  phenomena,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  scientific. 
Most  of  these,  however,  I  am  convinced,  are  capable  of  being  re- 
ferred to  the  theory  of  Franklin,  or  to  that  of  Dufay,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  supplementary  hypotheses  analogous  to  those  which 
we  have  seen  were  added  to  the  theory  of  emission.  For  example. 
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we  shall  be  obliged  to  admit  that  in  some  cases  inductive  effects  are 
propagated  wave-fashion ;  and  in  others,  that  a  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  ponderable  matter  plays  an  important  part.  Thus,  as  I 
mentioned  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  I  have  found  that 
in  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  through  a  metallic  wire,  a  series  of 
rebounds  between  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  jar  takes  place, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  equilibrium  would  be  restored  by 
a  series  of  waves,  were  a  quantity  of  air,  condensed  in  one  vessel, 
suffered  to  discharge  itself  into  another  in  which  a  vacuum  previously 
existed.  During  this  discharge,  I  have  also  shown  that  a  series  of 
inductions  takes  place,  extending  to  a  surprising  distance  on  all 
sides  of  the  wire ;  and  as  these  are  the  results  of  currents  in  alter- 
nate directions,  they  must  produce  in  surrounding  space  a  series  of 
plus  and  minus  motions,  analogous  to^  if  not  identical  with  undula- 
tions. 

Next,  that  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  matter  itself  is  required 
for  the  explanation  of  certain  phenomena,  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  experiment  :  If  poitions  of  the  same  current  of  galvanism 
be  sent  through  two  parallel  wires,  or  if  portions  of  the  same  dis- 
charge from  a  Leyden  jar  be  transmitted  simultaneously  through  two 
parallel  strips  of  platina  foil,  an  attraction  in  both  cases  will  be 
exhibited.  If,  however,  the  surface  of  a  large  circular  metallic  plate 
be  covered  at  intervals  with  short  needles  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  a  discharge  of  electricity  be  sent  along  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  at  right  angles  to  the  needles,  on  examination,  they  will 
be  found  magnetized  with  different  degrees  of  intensity  :  those  in 
the  direct  line  of  the  dischai-ge  will  exhibit -a  slight  degree  of  polar- 
ity, while  those  at  the  circumference  of  the  plate  will  show  a  much 
greater  amount  of  magnetic  force ;  proving  that  the  electrical  dis- 
charge, instead  of  passing  in  the  shortest  line  between  the  two  points, 
has  divided  itself  into  two  portions,  each  passing  at  as  wide  a  dis- 
tance as  possible  from  the  other.  This  phenomenon  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  hypothesis  that  the  plate  has  been  traversed  by  an 
elastic  fluid,  the  particles  of  which,  being  self-repellent,  have  sepa- 
rated as  far  as  possible  from  each  other ;  and  it  can  therefore  be 
referred  to  the  action  of  a  fluid  coexisting  with,  but  independent  of, 
ordinary  matter ;  while  the  phenomenon  of  the  attraction  of  the  two 
parallel  conductors  before  mentioned  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  gross  matter  itself,  combined  perhaps 
with  the  action  of  an  elastic  fluid.  I  ought  to  state  in  this  place  that 
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my  friend  Dr.  Hare,  from  purely  theoretical  considerations,  inde- 
pendent of  experiment,  has  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion. 

There  is  another  phenomenon,  which  I  may  mention  as  producing 
a  change  in  the  properties  of  matter  during  the  instantaneous  passage 
of  an  electrical  discharge.  At  the  moment  of  the  passage  through  the 
atmosphere  of  a  discharge  of  electricity,  the  particles  of  the  air  are 
suddenly  endowed  with  a  surprisingly  energetic  repulsive  tendency, 
to  which  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  the  mechanical  effects  produced 
by  a  discharge  of  lightning  passing  through  a  building.  Also  in  the 
development  of  magnetism  in  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  ponderable  molecules  of  the  metal  :  this  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  at  the  moment  of  magnetization,  a  wave  of  undulation, 
capable  of  producing  an  audible  sound,  is  transmitted  along  the  bar; 
and  again,  when  the  iron  is  demagnetized,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  a  similar  change  in  the  position  of  the  molecules  is  indicated. 

In  the  explanation  of  the  statical  phenomena  of  electricity,  we 
may  either  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  one  or  of  two  fluids,  the  mecha- 
nical results  which  are  logically  deduced  from  either  being  the  same : 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  we  have  one  movable  and  one  fixed  prin- 
ciple ;  in  that  of  the  latter,  we  have  two  movable  fluids  and  a  fixed 
medium.  It  is  evident  that  the  mechanical  results  will  be  the  same 
in  the  two  theories,  provided  we  suppose  the  absolute  motion  of  the 
one  fluid  to  be  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  motions  of  the  two  fluids. 
Though  either  theory  may  be  adopted  with  reference  lo  the  statical 
phenomena,  the  theory  of  one  fluid  is  more  readily  applicable  to  the 
facts  connected  with  electricity  in  motion,  and  particularly  that  part 
of  the  theory  which  assumes  the  activity  of  ordinary  matter  may 
hereafter  be  fruitful  in  new  deductions. 

The  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  have  tended  more  and  more 
to  show  the  intimate  connection  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  im- 
ponderables; and  indeed  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  forced 
upon  us  by  legitimate  analogy,  that  they  all  result  from  the  different 
actions  of  one  all-pervading  principle.  Take,  for  illustration,  the 
following  example  of  the  development  of  the  several  classes  of 
phenomena.  An  iron  rod,  rapidly  hammered,  becomes  red  hot,  or,  in 
other  words,  emits  heat  and  light.  The  same  rod,  insulated  by  a 
non-conductor  and  struck  with  another  non-conductor,  exhibits  elec- 
trical attraction  and  repulsion.  Again,  if  this  rod  be  struck  with  a 
hammer  while  in  a  vertical  position,  it  becomes  magnetic.  We  have 
here  the  evolution  of  the  four  classes  of  phenomena  by  a  simple 
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agitation  of  the  atoms.  We  cannot,  in  accordance  with  the  known 
simplicity  of  the  operations  of  nature,  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
these  different  results  are  to  be  referred  to  as  many  different  and 
independent  principles. 

If  we  refer  all  these  phenomena  to  one  elastic  medium,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  explain  the  facts  of  electricity  and  magnetism, 
that  we  suppose  this  medium  to  be  capable  of  accumulation  or  con- 
densation in  certain  portions  of  space;  and  of  being  lessened  in 
quantity,  or  rarified,  in  other  portions  :  also,  that  in  its  return  to  its 
normal  condition,  an  actual  transfer  of  the  medium  takes  place.  It 
follows  from  these  assumptions,  that  the  fluid  withdrawn  from  one 
portion  of  space  must  leave  an  equivalent  deficiency  in  another ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  amount  of  positive  action  must  be  equal  in 
all  cases  to  that  of  the  negative.  Further,  since  it  appears  from  ob- 
servation that  the  ethereal  medium  can  only  be  condensed  or  ac- 
cumulated in  certain  places  by  the  insulating  powers  of  ordinary 
matter,  no  electrical  phenomena  can  be  exhibited  except  in  connec- 
tion with  such  matter  :  hence  electrical  action  can  not  be  expected 
in  the  regions  of  c^estial  space. 

The  most  difficult  phenomena  for  which  to  invent  a  plausible 
mechanical  explanation,  connected  with  this  subject,  are  those  of  the 
attraction  of  the  two  wires  transmitting  a  current  of  electricity,  and 
die  transverse  action  of  a  galvanic  wire  on  a  magnetic  needle.  The 
theory  of  Ampere,  though  an  admirable  expression  of  a  generaliza- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  electro-magnetism,  is  wanting  in  that  strict 
analogy  with  known  mechanical  actions  which  is  desirable  in  a 
theory  intended  to  explain  phenomena  of  this  kind. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  revert  to  the  importance,  in  the 
adoption  of  mechanical  hypotheses,  of  conditioning  them  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  operations  of  matter  under  the  known  laws  of 
force  and  motion  as  exhibited  in  time  and  space. 


20.  On  Electrical  Theory.     By  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

]  Not  received.] 
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IV.   ASTRONOMY. 

21.  Observations  o.v  the  Eclipse  op  the  Sun,  July  28,  1851. 
By  Prof.  Philip  Ten  Eyck,  of  Albany. 

Made  at  the  Albany  Female  Academy — Lat  42®  89'  12";  Lon-  73®  45'  84". 

h       m         ■ 

Beginning,    7     36     16,8    mean  time. 
End      -    -     9     19     15,9  " 

Time.  The  beginning  was  observed  with  an  independent  seconds 
watch,  which  was  compared  with  Mulford  &  Wendell's  clock  at 
6"*  50°  and  7**  50° ;  the  end,  by  my  own  pocket  chronometer,  com- 
pared with  the  same  clock  at  8"*  25""  and  9^  30°.  The  rate  of  the 
latter  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  clock's.  The  former  had  a  large 
rate,  but,  by  frequent  compaiisons  during  the  day,  was  found  to  bo 
regular. 

The  error  of  the  clock  was  determined  by  transits  of  six  stars  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  one  on  the  29th,  and  two  on  the  31st.  The 
transit  of  Sirius  over  one  line  of  the  transit  instrument,  immediately 
after  the  eclipse  (10^  15°),  made  a  difference  of  y'^  of  a  second  from 
the  mean  obtained  from  the  other  stars  :  but  the  heated  atmosphere 
made  the  meridian  mark  appear  so  unsteady,  that  this  was  not  used 
in  the  computation  of  time.  The  position  of  the  transit  instrument 
was  observed  before  and  after  each  transit,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  time  is  in  error  over  half  a  second. 

Telescope  used»  Reflecting  Herschelian,  made  by  Holcomb  (Mass.): 
length  9  feet,  diameter  of  mirror  8  inches  clear,  which  was  contract- 
ed to  4,8  inches  to  observe  the  eclipse.  Single  lens  eye-piece ;  power 
52  in  diameter ;  dark  glass  pale  green.  My  small  Fraunhofer,  erect 
eye-piece,  power  28  ;  dark  glass  pale  purple. 

Latitude  of  the  Capitol,  by  obseryations  made  by  James  Ferguson  in  1839,  with 

Hasslci's  repeating  reflecting  circle 42**  39'  13,71" 

By  triangulation  Academy  south 0     0     1,84 

Latitude  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy 42    39    11,87 

Longitude  of  the  Capitol,  according  to  Lieut  G.  Thorn,  by  chronometere,  from 

Cambridge  Obsonratory  (Mass.)   4*'  55"  03,28'  or    73**  45'  49,2" 

Diff.   0      0    01,01  0     0    16,8 


Longitude  of  Albany  Female  Academy,     4    55    02,27    or    73  45    83,9 
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22.  On  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  July  28,  1851.    By  Lieut.  C.  H. 
Datis,  U.  S.  N.,  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Lieut.  Dayis  reminded  the  Association  of  a  communication  made 
by  him  at  the  meeting  at  New-Haven,  concerning  the  solar  eclipse 
of  July  28  of  this  year ;  when  he  spoke  of  its  value  in  determining 
the  moon's  semidiameter,  and  of  the  tables  used  at  the  office  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  determining  the  moon's  place. 

Those  tables,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  new,  and  never  before 
used  for  an  ephemeris.  They  were  intended  by  Airy,  in  their  origi- 
nal form,  as  given  in  the  volume  of  lunar  reductions,  to  be  an  exact 
expression  of  Plana's  theory,  but  had  never  been  employed  in 
practical  applications.  To  these  were  added,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Prof.  Peirce,  tables  embodying  Hansen's  long  inequa- 
lities, and  Airy's  corrections  of  the  elements  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and 
of  some  of  the  principal  inequalities  which  he  had  derived  irora  his 
discussion  of  the  whole  series  of  the  Greenwich  observations,  to- 
gether with  some  new  terms  to  which  this  discussion  had  led  him, 
the  existence  of  which  had  never  been  before  suspected,  although 
Hansen's  subsequent  investigations  have  confirmed  the  results  thus 
reached  by  an  empirical  process.  It  would  have  been  very  extra- 
ordinary if  tables  thus  obtained  had  not  proved  superior  to  Burck- 
hardt's  old  tables,  which  are  still  used  in  all  the  European  epheme- 
rides ;  and  the  observations  of  the  present  eclipse  in  this  country 
have  strikingly  exemplified  this  superiority. 

The  chief  difference  in  the  results  given  by  the  two  tables  is  in 
longitude  :  the  other  differences  are  less  remarkable,  and  indeed  of 
slight  importance.  The  difference  in  longitude  amounts  to  eighteen 
seconds  of  an  arc  in  the  case  of  the  eclipse  ;  and  the  difference  in 
time  for  the  phases  of  the  eclipse  was,  for  the  beginning,  rather  more 
than  a  minute,  and  for  the  end,  about  two-thirds  of  a  minute  :  and 
the  whole  of  this  great  difference  is  in  favor  of  the  new  tables,  as  is 
shown  by  all  the  observations  without  a  single  exception.  To  illus- 
trate this  point,  I  will  cite  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse  for  Cambridge, 
as  follows  : 

h     m     B 

Computed  by  Pains 19  48  10 

"            **    Amer.  Naut  Almanac  .  49  16,0 

Observed 49  86,8 
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On  tbe  very  day  of  the  eclipse,  I  received  from  Mr.  Mxers  Fxshbr 
LoNGSTRETH,  of  Philadelphia,  a  formula  containing  corrections  of 
twelve  other  inequalities,  with  a  statement  that  he  had  examined  the 
remaining  inequalities,  and  found  that  they  required  no  correction. 
These  corrections  Mr.  L.  had  derived  also  from  Airy's  lunar  ob- 
servations. The  method  by  v\rhich  these  corrections  were  obtained, 
what  they  are,  and  their  effect  upon  the  theoretical  computations, 
will,  I  hope,  be  communicated  to  the  Association  before  it  adjourns. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  there  was  no  doubt  entertained,  from  the 
way  in  which  they  were  computed,  that  they  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, though  the  admirable  agreement  that  followed  could  never 
have  been  looked  for. 

Mr.  Davis  here  introduced  the  observations,  and  compared  them, 
making  comments  on  the  results,  and  concluded  with  expressions  of 
the  strongest  admiration  for  the  sagacity  and  invention  which  had 
led  Mr.  Longstreth  to  his  improvements  of  the  formula  of  the  lon- 
gitude, by  means  of  which  we  were  now  better  able  to  predict  the 
moon's  place  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


23.  Additional  Notes  of  a  Discussion  op  Tidal  Observations 

MADE   IN   connection  WITH   THE   CoAST   SuRVEY  AT  CaT  IsLAND, 

Louisiana.     By  Prof  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintendent  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey. 

In  my  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  tides  at  Cat  Island, 
coast  of  Louisiana,  at  the  New-Haven  meeting  of  the  American 
Association,  I  showed  that  I  had  succeeded  in  decomposing  the 
curves  of  rise  and  fall  into  a  diurnal  and  semidiurnal  curve,  which 
were  nearly  curves  of  sines;  the  diurnal  curve  having  its  maximum 
approximately  nine  hours  in  advance  of  the  first  maximum  of  the 
semidiurnal  curve,  and  the  interference  of  these  two  waves  producing 
the  tidal  wave  as  observed.  The  comparison  of  the  curves  deduced 
from  the  observations  for  three  months,  and  the  computed  curves  of 
sines,  was  shown  to  be  satisfactory.  This  comparison,  made  as  before 
by  averages  of  periods  of  a  week  combined  into  one  general  mean,  has 
now  been  extended  to  the  whole  year,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 
By  increasing  the  maximum  ordinate  of  the  diurnal,  curve  0,02  of  a 
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foot,  wbich  will  make  the  rise  and  fall  agree  more  nearly  with  the 
average  deduced  from  obBervation,  we  obtain,  as  shown  in  No.  2,  a 
resulting  curve  not  differing  in  any  ordinate  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  observation,  and  in  which  the  positive  and  negative 
errors  neaily  balance,  and  the  mean  error  deduced  by  summing  the 
square  of  the  errors  is  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

TABLE  NO.  L 
Showing  the  companBon  of  diurnal  and  Bemidiumal  carves  deduced  from 
obeen^atioD,  with  curves  of  sines.  Diaobah  No.  1. 


i! 


NO.  1. 

FEOM  OB8KKVATION. 


1 
I 


NO.  1. 

FBOM  CALCULATIOW. 


I 
i 

I 


NO.  2. 

FROM  CALrt'LATIOW. 


2^ 


h 

fl 


0 

1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


ft. 

0,00 

,81 
,44 
,61 
,56 
,67 
,66 
,61 
,44 
,81 

M 
,00 


ft. 

0,00 

—,03 

—,06 

-,08 

—,06 

— y03 

,00 

+.08 

,06 

,08 

,06 

,08 

,00 


ft. 
0,00 
,14 
,26 
,86 
,46 
,68 

.61 
,69 

,67 
,62 
,87 
,20 
,00 


ft. 
0,00 
,16 
,28 
,40 
,60 
,66 
,67 
,66 
,60 
,40 
,28 
,16 
,00 


ft. 

0,00 

—,04 

-07 

—,08 

—,07 

—,04 

,00 

+.04 

,07 

,08 

,07 

,04 

,00 


ft. 
0,00 

,11 

,21 
,82 
.48 
,61 
.67 
,69 
,67 
,48 
,86 
,19 
,00 


ft. 
0,00 
,08 
,08 
,03 
,02 
,02 
,00 
,00 
,00 
,03 
,01 
,01 
,00 


ft- 
0,00 
,16 
,29 
,42 
,61 
,67 
,69 
,67 
,61 
,42 
,29 
,16 
,00 


I 


ft. 
0,00 

,11 

,22 
,34 
,44 
,68 
,69 
,61 
,68 
,60 
,66 
,19 
,00 


ft. 

0,00 

,02 

,02 

,02 

,00 

,00 

-,02 

—,02 

.,01 

,02 

,00 

,00 

,00 


Nothing  would  be  gained  in  closeness  of  representation  of  the 
result  by  displacing  relatively  the  two  tidal  waves.  It  is  only  re- 
markable that  in  averages  including  the  whole  of  the  tides,  even 
when  most  irregular,  the  results  are  so  satisfactory.  I  have  according- 
ly used  the  hypothesis  of  the  representation  of  each  wave  by  a  curve 
of  sines,  deducing  the  maximum  ordinate  by  computation  from  each 
observed  ordinate.  These  laborious  computations  were  made  by 
Alexander  S.Wadswortu  junior,  sub-assistant  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
and  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Hooe.  They  gave  tables  of  heights  of  the  diurnal 
and  semidiurnal  curve' for  each  day  of  observation,  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  discussion  of  the  heights.  The  next  step  after  de- 
composing the  curve  of  observation  into  diurnal  and  semidiurnal 
curves,  is  to  discuss  each  separately  to  ascertain  if  they  follow  the 
laws  deduced  from  them  in  regard  to  heights  and  times. 
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I.      DIURNAL   WAYS    :    HEIGHTS   AND   TIMES. 

If  the  diurnal  curve  is  a  curve  of  sines,  then  the  ordinates  found 
for  each  hour  enable  us  to  determine  the  value  of  the  maximum  or 
six-hour  ordinate.  Setting  out  from  the  mean  line,  then,  we  have  for 
each  day  six  determinations  of  the  rise  or  fall  above  or  below  that 
line.  Tables  were  computed  from  these,  in  which  the  daily  curves 
were  decomposed  into  their  diurnal  and  semidiurnal  comy>onents. 
In  making  these  tables,  the  very  irregular  tides  have  been  in  general 
omitted.  These  tables  were  arranged  according  to  the  moon's  de- 
clination, beginning  and  ending  with  the  days  on  which  the  declina- 
tion was  zero,  determining  the  maximum  ordinate  of  each  day  from 
zero  of  declination.  As  the  irregular  tides  occur  near  the  time  of  the 
moon's  passing  the  equator,  the  averages  of  the  heights  about  these 
times  are  deduced  from  a  less  number  of  observations  than  the  others, 
and  are  therefore  less  reliable.  The  following  table  gives  the  average 
heights,  with  the  number  of  days  from  which  they  have  been  deduced. 
No  advantage  resulted  from  displacing  the  epoch  of  the  moon's 
declination  relatively  to  the  day  of  highest  tide. 

TABLE  NO.  n.    ( DiAORAM  2.) 

Showing  the  value  of  the  Tnaximnm  ordinates  of  the  diurnal  curve,  on  the  several 
days  from  zero  of  declination  of  the  moon  to  zero  again,  with  the  number  of 
days  from  which  the  results  are  deduced. 


Days  from  zero  of 
declination. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

No.  of  observations. 

Heights 

0,33 

0,88 

0,82 

0,41 

0,69 

0,65 

0,78 

0,77 

0,87 

0,86' 0,77 

0,70 

0,58 

0,61 

Nat  sin.  2  X  moon's 
declination. 

0,05 

0,11 

0,12 

0,24 

0,41 

0,46 

0,52 

0,68 

0,60 

0,69  0,54 

0,46 

0,87 

0,27 

The  dependence  of  the  height  of  the  diurnal  wave  upon  the  moon's 
declination  appears  by  comparing  the  lowest  line  of  the  table,  con- 
taining the  sine  of  twice  the  moon's  declination,  with  the  line  next 
above  it  :  it  is  also  shown  by  the  curves  of  Diagram  No.  2.  This 
agrees  with  Mr.  Whewell's  approximate  formula  for  the  diurnal  in- 
equality, namely,  dh  :=  C,8in26' ;  in  which  dh  is  the  difference 
in  height  of  two  consecutive  high  or  low  waters,  C  a  constant,  and 
6'  the  moon's  declination. 

The  variation  of  this  same  height  with  the  sun's  declination  may 
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be  made  at  once  apparent  by  claBsifying  tbe  beigbts  for  different 
valuea  of  tbe  son's  declination  witb  tbe  same  declination  of  tbe  moon. 
Tbe  following  table  contains  tbe  greatest  beigbts  of  tbe  diurnal 
curves  daring  tbe  several  lunations  of  tbe  year,  witb  tbe  values  of 
tbe  sun's  declination  and  of  tbe  moon's  declination,  grouped  as  de- 
scribed in  tbe  several  columns. 

TABLE  NO.  m.    (DiAGBAH  No.  8.) 
Sbowing  the  effect  of  change  of  sun's  declination  on  height 


Natmrnl  Bine  9  Mill's 
declinstioii. 

trnmberof 
InnatioDS 
In  group. 

NatanlBlne 
S  moon's 

H<iftllnatlAn. 

MMTtmnm 

onUnate 
diurnal  onrreu 

Greater  than  70« 
70  to  60 
60  to  40 
40  to  20 
20  to  00 

,672 

,677 
,666 
,680 
,660 

1,02 
0^99 
0,98 
0,94 
0,74 

Tbe  effect  of  tbe  change  of  parallax  of  tbe  moon  may  be  shown 
satis&ctorily  by  grouping  tbe  values  of  the  heights  at  tbe  greatest 
southern  declination  of  tbe  moon,  and  for  tbe  greatest  northern  de- 
clination, for  tbe  year ;  comparing  them  for  slightly  varying  decli- 
nations of  tbe  moon,  for  mean  declinations  of  tbe  sun,  and  for  large 
variations  of  tbe  parallax.  The  result  is  as  shown  in  tbe  following 
table,  and  in  Diagram  No.  4. 

TABLE  NO.  IV. 
Showing  the  effect  of  change  of  moon's  parallax  on  height 


Number  of 
resolti. 

Meansine 
8  moon's 

both  series. 

Mean  sine       Mean 

8  sun's       parallax 
declination  correct  for 
boUi  series.  1st  series. 

Mean 
parallax 

8d  series. 

Mean 
height  for 

lesser 
parsllaz. 

Meaii— 
height  for 
greater 
parallax. 

184 

69.4 

48,5           52,9 

66,9 

0,74 

0,88 

The  parallax  correction  is  taken  as  the  cube  of  the  parallax  multi- 
plied by  tbe  sine  of  twice  tbe  moon's  declination. 

These  are  the  principal  variable  terms  in  the  formula  derived  by 
Mr.  Lubbock,  from  Bemouilli's  theory  of  the  tides,  for  the  diurnal 
inequality,  namely*, 

dh  =  B[A.sin2^.co6(4^— 9) +  sin26'.cos4/]  ; 
in  which  dh  is  the  difference  in  height  of  the  morning  and  evening 
tide,  B  and  A  are  constant  coefficients,  6'  is  the  moon's  declination 

*  Tranaaetiona  of  the  Royal  Soeiety  of  London,  1886,  pi  228. 
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and  6  the  sun's ;  ^f^  is  a  small  variable  to  be  added  to  the  mean  Inni* 
tidal  interval  to  give  the  interval  corresponding  to  the  moon's  age» 
and  9  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  transit.  The  so* 
cond  term,  introducing  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  would  be 

p/s 

«i.:pj-.sin25'*; 

in  which  m  is  a  constant  coefficient,  P  is  the  mean  parallax,  and  P' 
the  parallax  at  the  time  under  consideration. 

In  the  application  of  this  formula  to  the  observations,  the  maxi- 
mum ordinates,  found  as  before  stated,  were  tabulated ;  and  first  the 
coefficients  were  deduced  from  the  cases  corresponding  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  sine  of  twice  the  moon's  declination  and  to  the  minimum 
of  the  sun's,  and  vice  versa,  neglecting  the  small  variations  due  to 
cos(4'— (p)  and  cos  4"  This  gave  the  following  values  for  the  co- 
efficients, and  the  two  sets  of  equations  derived  conformed  with  each 
other. 

TABLE  No.  V. 

Showmg  the  valne  of  coefficients  deduced  from  marimum  Bine  twice  moon*B  de- 

dinatioii  and  minimum  of  sun'a^  and  vice  verta  ;  neglecting  variations  due  to 

cos(4' — (p)  and  cos4/. 


B.COS4.. 

B.A.cos(4'—- 9). 

First  six  months... 
Second  six  months. 
Whole  year. 

1,07 
1.00 
1,04 

0,48 
0,39 
0,52 

As  each  day's  results  are  referred  to  the  mean  level  of  the  day,  and 
the  mean  of  the  low  and  high  waters  is  taken  as  giving  the  height 
of  the  diurnal  tide,  the  constant  from  the  mean  level  of  the  whole 
should  not  appear  in  the  values.  In  beginning  these  researches,  I  did 
not  suppose  that  small  differences  would  come  out  of  them  such  as 
have  been  deduced.  The  reference  to  the  level  of  each  day  com- 
pensated in  a  degree  for  the  effect  of  an  entire  raising  or  depressing 
of  the  water  by  the  winds'  action. 

The  results  promising  success,  the  coefficients  were  deduced  by 
the  method  of  least  squares  for  the  first,  and  then  for  the  second  six 
months,  and  finally  for  the  whole  year.  These  laborious  computations 
were  made  with  much  skill  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Gordon,  of  the  Coast 
Survey,   The  result  for  the  second  six  months,  in  reference  to  the 

•  Lubbock's  Elfimestary  Treatise  on  the  Tides^  London,  18S9. 
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coefficieDt  of  the  term  of  tbe  buh'b  declination,  is  dincrepant  from 
the  final  resalt ;  hut  as  the  coefficients  far  the  whole  year  were  used, 
after  endeavoring  to  trace  the  error,  if  any,  without  immediate  results, 
it  was  not  pursued  further. 

TABLE  NO.  VI 
Coefficient  of  co8(4/ — (f)t  ^^Qced  from  method  of  least  equaree. 


B.COB^.. 

B.A.cob(4/— (p). 

First  six  months. . . 
Second  six  months. 
Whole  year. 

l,0O 
0,90 
0,96 

0,26 
0,60 
0,24 

The  sum  of  the  positive  and  negative  quantities  balance  rather  better 
by  the  use  of  the  coefficients  from  the  first  method,  which  differs 
chiefly  in  the  coefficient  of  the  sun's  action. 

The  coefficient  of  the  first  term  of  c2A  is  B  X  (A),  and  of  the  second 
term  B ;  and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  in  discussing  the  semidiurnal 
tide,  that  (A)  is  0,364,  which,  with  Bx(A)  s=  0,26,  gives  B  =  0,96. 
The  value  0,24  agrees,  therefore,  very  well  with  that  deduced  by  this 
different  process. 

A  set  of  tables  was  next  made,  containing  the  values  of  the  two 
terms  of  the  formula  for  each  day.  To  these  was  subsequently  applied 

the  small  correction  for  the  parallax  from  the  term  pj- ;     and  the 

terms,  being  summed,  were  compared  with  the  observed  maximum 
ordinate,  and  the  difference  in  the  final  column  of  the  table  showedr 
the  residual  to  be  accounted  for. 

For  these  tables  I  am  indebted  to  Lieut.  Tbowbridoe  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey.  The  tabular  quantities 
were  also  traced  in  curves,  and  then  compared  with  the  maximum 
ordinates.  The  positive  and  negative  differences  are  usually  small, 
not  exceeding  in  the  average  about  0,12  of  a  foot,  and  are  quite 
irregular. 

The  irregularities  apparent  in  the  phenomena  themselves  induced 
me,  in  first  commencing  this  investigation,  to  hope  merely  to  be  able 
to  trace  the  phenomenon  generally ;  but  it  now  appears,  from  the 
character  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  averages,  that  the  theory 
may  be  followed  much  more  closely  by  the  results  than  I  had  at  first 
•opposed. 

The  accordance  of  observation  and  theory,  after  the  corrections 
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have  been  applied,  is  as  good  as  the  accidental  errors  of  the  separate 

results  render  necessary ;  as  will  be  seen  from  the  results  for  July 

giren  in  the  annexed  table,  and  for  July  and  part  of  August  as  given 

in  Diagram  No.  5  :  but  as  the  averages  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 

residuals  would  show  the  laws  of  the  phenomena,  I  discussed  them 

further. 

TABLE  NO.  Vn. 

Sieving  the  value  of  maximum  ordinates  of  the  diurnal  ourve,  computed  fr«m 
tke.  moon's  declination  and  parallax,  and  from  the  sun's  declination,  eomptu^ 
wiUi  brdinates  from  observation,  for  the  month  of  July. 


(par  or  A  tAMJM  TOB  TBM  TEAM.) 

1     ' 

K^ 

99 

fl 

*s 

^ 

G9 

DATS. 

1 

hi 

i 

Julyl 

1,48 

,66 

,19 

,60 

2 

,98 

,69 

,18 

M 

8 

,»6 

,86 

,19 

.48 

4 

.•^B 

,88 

,19 

,26 

6 

,62 

,22 

,19 

,1*7 

• 

,87 

,08 

,19 

,10 

1 

,36 

.14 

,19 

.12 

.8 

,86 

M 

,19 

,08 

• 

,82 

,26 

,18 

—.09 

10 

,62 

,84 

,18 

,01 

11 

,66 

.42 

.18 

.07 

12 

.76 

.47 

.18 

.16 

IS 

.64 

.18 

U 

\lB 

.62 

,18 

iio 

15 

,•78 

,68 

.18 

.02 

16 

,62 

,66 

.18 

-10 

17 

,89 

,68 

,n 

,19 

18 

,98 

,48 

,1'^ 

,29 

19 

,61 

,40 

,n 

,06 

20 

,62 

.16 

,n 

,20 

21 

,5'^ 

,00 

,n 

,40 

22 

,41 

,02 

,n 

,22 

28 

,66 

,88 

M 

,07 

24 

,66 

,46 

M 

,06 

26 

,61 

,66 

,16 

-.08 

26 

,11 

,63 

,16 

,00 

27 

,90 

,66 

,16 

,12 

28 

,86 

,65 

,16 

,08 

29 

,90 

,66 

,16 

,10 

80 

,90 

,48 

,16 

,27 

81 

,69 

.87 

,16 

,18 

In  looking  for  an  explanation  of  the  irregularities  to  the  terms 
^^-.^)  and  '\>f  the  residuals  were  classed  according  to  the  moon'a 
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age»  and  the  averages  taken  for  the  separate  boars.  The  result  of 
these  tables  is  given  in  that  annexed,  which  shows  the  residual  for 
each  six  months  and  for  the  year.  I  have  introduced  them  for  the 
half  year,  to  show  that  the  same  law  is  deducible,  notwithstanding  the 
irregularities  of  tha  individual  results,  from  the  observations  for  each 
six  months. 

TABLE  No.  ym.    (DiAG&AM  Na  S.) 

Showing  the  reriduals  from  the  eompariflon  of  oompated  and  obeerved  ordinatet 
of  diurnal  curyes^  daseed  according  to  the  ages  of  the  moon. 


Hoon  of  moOD'i 
tnoitt. 

VBBTDXfAJM.                                                  \ 

FintdzmontliB. 

Second  six  mootha. 

Meu. 

Oi 

,28 

,21 

.22 

U 

,1'7 

,12 

,18 

21 

,15 

,16 

,16 

81 

,16 

,12 

,18 

4» 

.16 

,00 

,08 

6i 

,0S 

—,08 

,02 

«l 

.OS 

—,08 

,01 

't 

,08 

—,02 

,08 

8i 

,18 

,04 

,08 

«i 

,12 

,12 

,12 

10} 

,09 

,14 

,11 

11* 

,19 

,14 

,18 

These  residuals,  instead  of  following  the  law  of  cos(4^— q)),  follow 
that  of  cos(2>]/— 2^),  or  that  of  the  semidiurnal  curve. 

Be£)re  examining  this  result,  which  is  shown  in  Diagram  6, 1  pass 
to  the  residual  which  is  found  by  carrying  on  the  former  table  to 
23}  hours  ;  which  was  in  fact  the  form  of  the  table  before  the  de- 
velopment of  the  law  of  variation  showed  that  the  term  for  12}  hours 
belonged  to  0},  instead  of  11},  with  which  it  would  agree  if  the  law 
of  co8(4/— q))  were  followed.  The  following  table  contains  the  re- 
siduals in  question,  shown  also  in  Diagram  No.  7. 
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TABLE  NO.  IX. 
Showing  reiidiuLi  after  dedncting  Uioee  folloviiig  law  of  change  of 


Age  of  moon. 

Bcsldiulfl. 

Mean. 

hoan 

fMt. 

houra. 

fwt. 

0* 

—,07 

28* 

-,01 

li 

— ,oa 

22i 

—,01 

2* 

,01 

214 

,01 

H 

,08 

204 

,08 

44 

,00 

19| 

,02 

H 

,01 

18| 

,04 

6i 

.06 

171 

,08 

•7* 

.04 

164 

.09 

H 

,07 

164 

,04 

H 

,02 

144 

,00 

Hi 

—,08 

131 

,08 

,08 

121 

,06 

Mean 

08 

The  existence  in  the  first  residuals  of  the  law  belonging  to  the 
semidiurnal  curve  indicates  that  the  separation  of  the  two  curves 
(diurnal  and  semidiurnal)  is  not  complete,  as  indeed  the  hypothesis 
of  a  constant  difference  in  time  between  the  recurrence  of  the  two 
maxima  requires.  Before  undertaking  to  modify  this  hypothesis,  I 
proceeded  to  inquire  whether  these  numbers  would  receive  modifica- 
tion from  any  other  source.  In  examining  the  hypothesis  that  the 
component  curves  were  curves  of  sines,  a  separation  of  the  several 
hourly  ordinates  was  necessary,  and  thus  the  four  points  at  which 
the  curves  for  twenty-four  hours  cross  the  line  of  mean  level  were 
brought  into  consideration  each  day.  Two  of  these  points  varied 
necessarily  considerably  in  position,  while  the  two  twenty-four  hours 
apart  were  regular.  Having  found  that  the  curves  of  sines  represent 
very  nearly  the  observations,  the  law  thus  obtained  may  be  used  in 
computing  from  all  the  hourly  observations  of  the  day  the  values  of 
the  maximum  ordinates  for  each  curve ;  forming  the  ordinates  of  the 
observed  curve  into  groups  containing  respectively  the  same  positive 
and  negative  values  of  the  ordinates  of  the  diurnal  curve,  and  again 
of  the  semidiurnal,  arranging  the  groups  for  the  consecutive  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  ordinates  for  the  semi- 
diurnal curve  would  in  this  way  prove  more  considerable,  in  the 
average,  than  in  the  former  mode  of  computation,  and  that  the  results 
would  be  more  regular;  that  the  ordinates  of  the  diurnal  curve 
would,  on  the  average,  be  slightly  diminished^  and  in  general  prove 
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more  reg^ular.  These  revised  tables  have  been  prepared  chiefly  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Gordon  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Hooe.  They  show  on  the  average 
of  the  year  a  diminution  of  the  maximnm  ordinates  of  the  diurnal 
enrve  of  0,04  foot,  and  an  increase  of  the  maximum  ordinates  of  the 
semidiurnal  curve  of  0,07  foot. 

Classifying  the  corrections  according  to  the  moon's  age,  though 
they  are  irregular,  it  is  apparent  that  there  were  entangled  in  the 
values  of  the  former  computed  maximum  ordinates,  heights  which 
belonged  to  the  semidiurnal  curve.  The  table  of  corrections  for  the 
two  periods  of  six  months,  and  for  the  year,  is  given  below. 

TABLE  NO.  X. 

Showing  the  difference  of  maximnm  ordinates  of  diurnal  carrefi,  as  computed  by 
the  last  method  of  groups,  and  by  that  first  applied. 


TlmA  of  noofi^ 

tmuil 

Flnt «  months. 

Second  6  moDths. 

Mean  of  year. 

boar*. 

feeC 

(M. 

rwt. 

Oh 

—.10 

—,06 

—,08 

H 

+.03 

+,08 

+.08 

n 

-,08 

-,oa 

-,05 

H 

—,08 

—^09 

-,08 

H 

—,08 

-09 

-,08 

H 

—,08 

—,05 

—  04 

4 

—,02 

-,02 

—,02 

H 

—,05 

+,02 

—,01 

.    8i 

+,01 

+.02 

+,01 

9i 

—,05 

—,08 

—,04 

104 

—,08 

—,08 

-,06 

114 

—,03 

-04 

—,08 

A  consideration  of  the  general  formula  for  the  height  indicates  a 
second  correction.  The  height  of  high  water,  as  given  by  the  formula^ 
is  not  the  sum  of  the  two  greatest  heights  of  the  diurnal  and  semi- 
diurnal tides.  The  hypothesis  of  the  interference  of  the  two  waves 
makes  the  high  water  the  sum  of  two  ordinates  (neither  of  which  is 
the  maximum),  depending  upon  the  laws  of  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  curves  respectively,  and  of  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
ordinates.  The  correction  due  to  this  cause  is  readily  found.  The 
part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  diurnal  curve  will  be  the  difference 
between  D  and  D.co8(<— E) ;  where  E,  according  to  the  hypothesis 
of  the  interference  of  the  two  waves,  is  9  hours ;  and  t  is  the  value 
for  the  maximum  ordinate  of  the  compound  curve,  namely  ( Proc, 
Amer.  Assoc.  Cambridge  Meeting,  page  289), 
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coeect  —  Bect  = 


4C 


This  Talue  of  t,  containing  C  (the  maximum  ordinate  of  the  semi- 
diurnal  curve),  ahowB  that  the  quantity  will  Tary*with  the  time  of  the 
moon's  transit,  according  to  the  half-monthly  inequality  of  the  height* 
Following  the  course  which  I  have  taken  throughout  this  communi- 
cation to  give  the  resulting  tables  merely,  I  subjoin  the  corrections 

from  observation,   the  com- 


thus  derived  from  the  tables  for 


DVi 


puted  values  of  t,  and  of  D.cos(^— £).  The  agreement  of  the  ge* 
neral  form  of  this  correction  with  theory  is  a  new  confirmation  of 
the  values  of  the  quantities  C  and  D,  deduced  from  observation, 
which  it  contains* 

TABLE  NO.  XL 

Showing  correction  to  height  of  the  dinmal  wave  for  difference  of 
ordinate,  and  of  high  water  ordinate  in  compound  carve. 


Oometktt  to  nuudmnm 

Tlineormoon<btruiSiL 

ordinate  dionul  curve. 

htmn 

*M. 

Oh' 

—.08 

a 

—.05 

«» 

—.08 

8ft 

—,04 

4ft 

—,04 

5ft 

—,07 

Sft 

—,08 

7ft 

-,07 

8ft 

—,06 

9ft 

—,05 

lOl 

—,05 

lift 

—  04 

The  correction  furnished  by  the  last  two  tables,  and  the  corrected 
residual  from  the  table,  are  given  in  Table  No.  12  next  following. 
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TABLE  NO.  Xn. 

flfaowing  residiials  after  eorrectixig  for  new  eomi>iitAlioxui  of  ordinatei^  uid 
differenoe  between  high  water  and  mazimiim  ordinatesi 


Time  of  moon^ 

Oonreolion  of 

Corrected 

tmnalt 

raidiuL 

Beddivd. 

redduaL 

konn. 

AM. 

*M. 

CMrt. 

01 

~," 

,22 

.11 

l{ 

— ,02 

,18 

,11 

2- 

-.08 

,15 

,07 

8 

-,12 

,18 

,01 

4 

—.12 

,08 

—^04 

0 

-,11 

,02 

-,08 

— ,10 

,01 

—,08 

—,08 

,08 

—,05 

—,05 

,08 

,08 

9 

— >09 

.la 

,08 

loi 

—,10 

,11 

,01 

111 

-,07 

,1« 

.09 
+,21 

Meai 

1 017 

Comparing  the  residuals  in  this  table  with  the  uncorrected  ones, 
we  find  their  magnitude  much  decreased  :  the  average  is  now  less 
than  0,02  of  a  foot :  but  the  form  of  the  series  is,  as  before,  that  be- 
longing to  the  semidiurnal  curve,  and  is  as  well  marked  as  when  the 
quantities  were  more  considerable.  Diagram  No.  6  shows  this  fact ; 
containing  the  curve  of  residuals  from  Tables  8  and  12,  and  of  half- 
monthly  inequality  deduced  from  the  observations.  This  persistence 
in  the  form  of  the  residuals  affords  the  best  evidence  Uiat  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  observations,  and  changes  in  the  mode  of  com- 
putation, do  not  introduce  errors  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  mask  the 
laws  of  the  phenomena.  I  propose  therefore  to  modify  the  original 
hypothesis,  so  as  if  possible  to  obliterate  this  form  in  the  residual. 

Some  collateral  questions  have  been  examined  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  the  results  of  which  are  interesting.  One  of  these  is 
the  comparison  of  the  maximum  ordinates  of  the  diurnal  curve,  cor- 
responding to  the  moon's  declination  north  and  south.  The  average 
value  of  the  sine  of  twice  the  moon's  declination,  and  the  correspond- 
ing average  maximum  ordinate  for  northern  and  southern  declina- 
tions, are  shown  in  the  next  table ;  from  which  it  appears  that  if  the 
values  of  sin  2  6'  were  equal,  the  heights  would  not  differ  appreciably. 
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TABLE  KO.  Xm 

Showing  the  mean  rahie  of  twice  the  moon's  declination,  and  the  correiponding 
maximum  ordinates  for  northern  and  son^em  declinations. 


Sine  26'. 

Sine  26'. 

,410 

,621 

,410 

,688 
,629 

Another  question  was,  whether  the  residuals,  of  which  Table  No. 
7  shows  a  part,  contained  any  portion  which  varied  with  the  moon's 
declination.  To  test  this,  the  residuals  for  six  months  were  grouped 
according  to  the  declinations,  with  the  following  result. 

TABLE  NO.  XIV. 

Containing  the  reriduals  after  sabtraeting  the  terms  containing  the  sine  of  twice 
the  moon's  declination,  and  the  sine  of  twice  the  sun^s  declination,  from  the 
maximum  ordinates^  grouped  according  to  the  values  of  the  sine  of  twice  the 
moon's  declination. 


Average  value  of  twice  sine  moon^s  dedinaUon. 


Groups. 

Average  value. .. . 
No.  of  observations 


Oto20 
,161 
(33) 


20  to  35 
.147 
(27) 


35  to  45 
,169 
(26) 


45  to  55 
,115 
(44) 


55to'r0 
,167 
(87) 


The  result  indicates  that  there  is  no  such  term  remaining  in  the 
residual. 

Another  question  was,  as  to  whether  changing  the  epoch  would 
improve  the  results.  Several  attempts  of  this  kind  were  made  at 
different  stages  of  the  work,  but  without  any  marked  advantage. 
The  average  result  fer  the  year,  as  shown  by  comparing  the  dates 
of  occurrence  of  the  greatest  and  least  maximum  ordinate  of  the 
diurnal  curve,  and  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  the  term  containing 
the  moon's  declination,  is  shown  in  the  next  table.  The  comparison 
is  made  in  two  different  ways  :  first,  by  the  date  of  the  greatest 
value  of  the  ordinate  shown  in  the  table  of  maximum  ordinates ;  and 
second,  by  the  date  shown  by  the  highest  point  of  the  curve,  which 
was  traced  to  represent  the  observations. 
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TABUE  NO.  XV, 

Shoning  results  of  eomparison  of  dates  of  occurrenoe  of  the  greatest  and  lesst 
mazimnm  ordinate  of  the  diurnal  curre,  and  the  greatest  and  least  yalue  of 
term  containing  the  moon's  declination. 


Maximmn 

ordinate 

from  table. 

Maximnm 

ordinate 

fromcorre. 

Term,  em- 
bracing son 
and  moon's 

liiinlmam 

ordinate 

from  table. 

Minimum 

ordinate 

fromcurre. 

Termoon- 
telning  ran 
and  moon*s 
declination. 

16,4 

16.1 

1«.0 

16,5 

16,6 

16,0 

The  Hmes  of  occurrence  of  the  maximum  of  the  diurnal  curve  are, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  connected  by  tlie  hypothesis  with  those  of 
the  semidiurnal  curye^  Tlie  times  deducible  from  the  observations 
were  so  irregular,  that  I  supposed  it  impracticable  to  do  more  than 
this.  Notwithstanding  all  these  irregularities,  it  turns  out  that  the 
laws  of  the  phenomena  for  the  times  are  deducible  from  the  results. 
The  average  values  follow  those  for  the  semidiurnal  curve  at  the 
proper  intervals.  It  will  be  practicable,  therefore,  to  resume  the 
examination  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  I  accordingly  purpose 
to  do. 


n.      SEMIDniRNAL    CURVE. 

The  results  in  relation  to  the  semidiurnal  curve  have  exceeded  my 
anticipations.  The  half-monthly  inequality,  both  in  height  and  time, 
is  very  well  shown  by  the  maximum  ordinates  deduced ;  though  the 
greatest  value  of  the  height  is  only  0,22  foot,  and  the  irregularities 
in  the  separate  observed  high  waters  fall  upon  hours  instead  of  mi- 
nutes. In  the  following  table,  the  maximum  ordinates  obtained  by 
the  method  of  groups  are  used,  and  the  small  correction  for  the 
difference  between  maximum  and  high  water  ordinates  is  omitted. 
The  table  contains  the  time  of  the  moon's  transit  corresponding  to 
the  observed  height;  and  the  height  computed  from  the  formula 
given  by  Mr.  Lubbock  as  resulting  from  Bernouilli's  theory,  and  the 
difference  between  observation  and  theory. 
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TABLE  NO.  XVL 

Showing  half-monthly  inequality  in  height 


o-d 

HoaTBof 

Obserred 

Oompated 

DUt  of  obserred 

moon's  transit 

height. 

height. 

and  computed. 

0* 

,220 

,223 

— >003 

U 

,196 

,206 

—,016 

2i 

,199 

,174 

,026 

H 

Ml 

,131 

,016 

4« 

,182 

,087 

,046 

H 

,074 

,066 

,018 

H 

,047 

,066 

—,009 

H 

,074 

,087 

—,013 

81 

,113 

,181 

—,018 

H 

,185 

.174 

—,089 

104 

,133 

,206 

—,078 

lU 

,189 

,223 

—,084 

The  greatest  difference  between  observed  and  computed  heights 
is  0,073,  and  the  least  difference  0,003  ;  and  the  mean,  without  re- 
gard to  sign,  is  0,026.  Diagram  No.  8  shows  the  observed  and  com- 
puted curves  of  half-monthly  inequality  of  heights.  The  average 
interval  corresponds  to  2''  35"  of  the  moon's  transit;  which  is  there- 
fore the  zero  point,  or  epoch  of  the  half-monthly  inequality  in  the 
interval. 

The  interval  corresponding  to  the  moon's 

transit  at  3  30    is     11  45 
"       for  9  30    "     13  06 


Diff.  is    1  20 


which,  converted  into  arc,  is  20^. 


Log  tan  20''  =  log  (A)  =  9,56107 


j=  2,747; 


(A)  =  0,364; 

which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  Mr.  Lubbock  for  Li- 
verpool.   The  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least  heights  is 


(0,220-0,047)  =  0,173.  E  = 


0,173 

2(A) 


=r  0,238  ; 


also  the  greatest  height  0,220  =  D-^(E)  X  (1+A)  =  D+0,325 ;  and 
D  =  -0,10. 


Since 


JHf^M 


_  (0,07480)* 1_  2[  _  _i 


(A) 


65,06' 


64,06 
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For  the  half-monthly  inequality  of  the  intervals,  we  have 
2  J.  —      (A)X8in2y      _      0,364  X  Bin  8  y 
tang    >}.  —  i+(A)xcofl29  ""  1+O,364xcos2(p' 

and  in  the  heights, 

h  =   -0,10+(E)x(A)Xcob(2>^-2<p)+(E)cob2+ 
=  — 040+0,087xco8(24.-r29)+0,238xcos24.. 

The  following  table  contains  the  half-monthly  inequality  of  times 
deduced  from  the  observations,  and  computed  from  the  formula  for 
tang  2  ^9  and  the  comparison  of  observed  and  computed  quantities. 

TABLE  NO.  XVIL 

Showing  differeneee  between  the  resnlte  obtained  from  the  observations  and  from 

formula. 

M«Mft  flrom  obMrratkHi  1S,86. 


0. 

0. 

0— c.  1 

9 

+ 

From 

From 

+ 

___ 

fbnnala. 

obtenratioiL 

b.  m. 

b.  m. 

b.  m. 

b.  m. 

m. 

m. 

0  80 

O08 

12  27 

12  81 

04 

1  80 

23 

12  12 

12  81 

19 

2  80 

36 

11  69 

11  19 

40 

8  80 

42 

11  58 

11  46 

08 

4  80 

88 

11  67 

12  08 

06 

5  80 

17 

12  18 

12  24 

06 

6  80 

17 

12  62 

12  88 

14 

7  80 

88 

18  18 

13  09 

04 

8  80 

42 

18  17 

18  27 

10 

9  80 

86 

18  11 

IS  06 

06 

10  80 

28 

12  68 

18  06 

07 

11  80 

08 

12  48 

18  06 

22 

h74— 72 

12*  35"  not  being  the  exact  mean  of  the  observed  times,  the  +  and 
—  differences  do  not  balance  exactly. 

Diagram  No.  9  shows  the  observed  and  computed  results.  The 
greatest  and  least  heights  correspond  with  the  average  interval,  as 
they  should  do  by  Bemouilli*s  theory.  The  mean  lunitidal  interval 
corresponds  to  0*  23",  which  shows  that  a  change  of  epoch  of  one 
transit  would  have  made  the  mean  interval  agree  with  the  transit  at 
0  hours. 
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24.    On  the  Atmospheric  EBfTELOPBs  of  Venus  and  otheb 
Planets.    By  Prof.  Stephen  Alexander,  of  Princeton. 

Prof.  Alexabtder  made  a  brief  allusion  to  the  observations  of 
Bianchini,  Cassini  and  Schrdter,  on  the  spots  and  other  phenomena 
presented  by  Venus ;  especially  the  extensive  illumination  beyond  a 
hemisphere,  which  is  most  distinctly  visible  when  the  planet  is  near 
to  its  inferior  conjunction.  He  mentioned  various  instances  in  which 
he  had  himself  observed  this  latter  phenomenon ;  and  remarked, 
moreover,  that  the  intensity  of  it  was  far  too  great  to  be  attributed 
to  a  twilight  produced  by  the  planet's  atmosphere,  he  having  dis- 
tinctly seen  it  when  the  planet  was  1 J^  from  the  sun's  limb.  If,  with 
Herr  Madler,  it  were  attributed  to  an  actual  illumination  of  the  sur- 
face by  refraction,  the  extent  of  the  refraction  might  be  computed  in 
the  manner  stated  by  Herr  M.  in  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten. 
Prof.  A.,  however,  noticed  an  oversight  of  Herr  Madler  with  respect 
to  one  of  the  angles  in  question.  Correcting  this,  the  result  of  Herr 
Madler's  own  observations  would  be  about  1}  times  that  which  he 
had  given  in  his  paper  in  the  Ast.  Nachrichten  already  referred  to. 
Prof  A.'s  own  results  would,  nevertheless,  indicate  a  refraction 
nearly  or  quite  the  double  of  that  obtained  from  Herr  Madler's 
observations.  He  remarked  that  this  might  very  well  be  attributed 
in  part  to  the  irregular  action  of  the  planef  s  envelope,  which  some- 
times seemed  to  vary  greatly  from  one  day  to  another ;  although  the 
mean  of  his  observations  for  1839  would  agree  very  well  with  that 
resulting  from  those  of  1850  and  1851. 

Prof  Alexander  proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  envelope,  which  these  irregularities  seemed  to  indicate ;  and 
made  other  comments  upon  the  state  of  the  envelopes  of  Mercury, 
Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  alluded  to  various  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  these  and  by  the  asteroids  :  from  all  which,  he  drew  the 
conclusion  that  the  envelopes  of  the  asteroids  approached  to  the 
nebular  state ;  that  the  same  was  true,  to  an  inferior  degree,  of  Mars; 
that  the  envelopes  of  Mercury  and  Venus  were  still  in  a  very  un- 
settled state,  and  those  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  had  very  great  density. 

He  recalled  attention  to  a  statement  which  he  had  made  to  the 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  1848,  having  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  a  mechanical  action  of  the  envelope  of  a  planet 
upon  some  portion  of  the  light  which  passes  very  obliquely  through 
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it  :  that  this  might  possibly  have  to  do  with  the  blue  band  ob- 
served in  lunar  eclipses,  and  certain  phenomena  of  adhesion  of  the 
limbs  in  transits  of  Mercury  and  Venus ;  and  concluded  that  the 
atmospheric  envelopes  of  the  planets  might  be  quite  unlike  that  of 
the  earth,  and  that  the  effect  of  aberration  was  fully  visible,  because 
of  our  atmosphere's  extreme  porosity. 

Prof.  Peircb  said,  with  regard  to  these  atmospheres,  he  would 
mention  the  atmosphere  pertaining  to  the  inner  ring  of  Saturn,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Bond,  and  which  he  was  inclined  to  believe  was  no 
ring  at  all.  His  analytical  investigations  were  not  yet  completed ; 
but  he  had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  space  between 
the  outer  and  inner  ring  was  but  an  irregular  opening  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Saturn,  which,  from  certain  causes,  might  accumulate  in 
such  a  position,  that  when  the  revolution  of  the  planet  had  put  the 
ring  and  atmosphere  in  certain  positions,  this  vacancy  in  the  atmo- 
sphere was  perceptible  to  observers.  There  may  be  a  deposition  of 
vapor  taking  place  near  the  edge  of  the  ring  of  Saturn,  which  might 
have  the  appearance,  and  would  account  for  the  phenomenon  as  well, 
if  not  better,  than  by  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Bond. 

Prof.  LooMis  asked  Prof.  Peirce  if  this  phenomenon  had  not  been 
observed  before,  and  commented  on  by  astronomers  of  high  rank  t 

Prof.  MiTCH£L  had  watched  vrith  much  earnestness  for  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  these  atmospheric  phenomena ;  but  he  had 
been  unfortunate,  as  he  had  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them.  Perhaps  the  fault  lay  in  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument 
which  he  used.  Venus  had  particularly  attracted  him ;  and  he  had 
sought  with  much  eagerness  for  a  sight  of  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena which  were  sometimes  exhibited  on  her  surface,  but  he  had 
never  yet  had  that  good  fortune  which  had  been  accorded  to  other 
observers. 

Prof.  Alexander  stated  that  he  had  certainly  seen  spots  on  the 
disc  of  Venus,  which  had  strongly  attracted  his  attention.  The  in- 
strument he  used  was  a  Fraunhdfer  telescope  of  a  three-inch  aperture^ 
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25.     OlWEBTATIONS  ON  THE  ZoDIACAL  LlOHT,  WITH  AN  iNaVIKT  INTO 

ITS  Nature  and  Constitution,  and  its  relations  to  the  Solar 
Ststem.    By  Pro£  Denison  Olmsted,  of  Yale  College. 

I  SUBMIT  to  the  Associatioii  a  series  of  obserratioiis  on  the  Zodiacal 
Light,  made  by  me  at  Yale  College,  from  1833  to  1839,  upon  the 
basis  of  which  I  propose  to  offer  a  new  description  of  this  mysterious 
phenomenon,  and  a  brief  inquiry  into  its  nature  and  constitution, 
and  its  relations  to  the  solar  system.  Particularly,  I  propose  to  in- 
quire whether  or  not  it  is  the  origin  of  the  meteoric  showers  of 
Norember  and  August. 

Various  circumstances  conspire  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  zodiacal  light,  among  which  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  comparatively  few  liights  in  the  year  when,  in  our  climate, 
the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  clear  to  afford 
good  observations  on  a  light  so  feeble  and  diffuse. 

2.  The  low  angle  which  the  zodiacal  light  makes  with  the  horizon 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  while  it  is  visible. 

3.  The  presence  of  the  moon,  which  entirely  effaces  it ;  and,  oc- 
casionally, for  long  periods,  the  presence  of  Venus  or  Jupiter,  and 
sometimes  of  both  planets.  The  light  of  Venus,  especially,  is  often 
so  bright,  and  the  planet  is  so  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  zodiacal 
light,  as  greatly  to  interfere  with  observations.  Hence  a  number  of 
years  are  necessary  of  diligent  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  this 
light,  in  order  to  become  well  acquainted  with  its  habitudes  and  laws. 
Nor  can  I  pretend  to  have  made  the  best  possible  use  of  the  op- 
portunities afforded  for  viewing  it,  during  the  six  years  that  my 
attention  was  directed  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  my  observations  were 
often  inteiTupted  by  ill  health,  and  other  causes  beyond  my  control. 
Still  they  were  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  my  previous  knowledge 
of  this  body  was  exceedingly  defective,  and  my  notions  of  it  very 
erroneous ;  and  the  same  may  justly  be  said  of  most  or  all  of  the 
descriptions  and  graphic  representations  of  it  given  in  works  of 
science. 

I  vrill,  therefore,  first  attempt  an  accurate  descripHan  and  repre- 
imtation  of  the  zodiacal  light. 

Since  the  direction  of  this  body  is  oblique  to  the  circles  of  diurnal 
revoltttioui  and  since  it  appears  only  immediately  before  or  im- 
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mediately  after  the  bud,  and  therefore  more  or  less  of  it  falls  within 
the  twilight,  consequently  its  appearances  are  very  different  in  dif- 
ftrent  latitudes ;  being  seen  best  of  all  in  the  tropical  regions,  where 
its  direction  always  makes  a  high  angle  with  the  horizon,  and  where 
the  twilight  is  short ;  and  being  scarcely  visible  in  such  high  latitudes 
as  London  and  Edinburgh,  except  near  the  time  of  the  equinoxes. 
Hence  British  writers,  who  have  attempted  a  description  of  it,  have 
usually  given  one  that  is  altogether  vague  and  inaccurate.  The  lower 
latitude  of  our  place  of  observation  (  41°  18'  30")  affords  a  much 
better  view  of  it,  and  my  description  and  representation  of  it  will 
conform  to  its  appearance  at  this  latitude. 

I  learn  from  my  friend  Prof  Dana,  that  while  vrith  the  Exploring 
Expedition  in  the  torrid  zone,  he  seldom  failed  of  seeing  the  zodiacal 
light  morning  or  evening,  when  not  prevented  by  some  of  the  causes 
before  enumerated ;  but  during  the  summer  months  in  our  climate, 
we  hardly  see  it  at  all.  At  the  beginning  of  autumn  we  look  for  it  in 
the  morning  sky,  and  at  the  end  of  autumn  in  the  evening  sky.  The 
state  of  the  atmosphere  most  favorable  for  seeing  it  at  its  minimum 
intensity,  b  that  peculiarly  transparent  condition  which  either  pre- 
cedes or  follows  a  copious  rain.  The  presence  of  a  black  cloud,  also, 
near  the  horizon,  frequently  enables  us  by  contrast  to  see  more  dis- 
tinctly the  faint  diffusive  light  of  the  upper  portions.  With  these 
advantages,  we  may  unite  that  of  fixing  one  eye  on  a  darker  portion 
of  the  heavens  a  few  degrees  to  the  right  or  left,  and  looking  askance 
with  the  other  eye  over  the  region  of  the  object  sought.  This  last 
expedient  will  usually  be  found  useful  for  fixing  its  exact  boundaries 
in  its  various  stages  of  intensity. 

Although,  as  was  first  remarked  by  Mr.  E.  O.Herrick,  faint  traces 
<i^f  the  zodiacal  light  may  be  seen  in  the  northeast  early  in  August, 
yet  it  will  hardly  be  obvious  to  common  observation  before  the  latter 
part  of  September.  I  quote  from  my  record  for  September  25, 1835 : 

Obfltfved  the  Bodiaeal  light  from  8  to  4}  o'clock;  a.  x.  Very  faint  Seen  onlj 
by  fixing  the  right  eje  on  the  region  of  Ganis  Major,  and  carrying  the  left  eye 
along  the  ecliptic:  Coven  Regolus  and  the  darter  in  Cancer,  and  terminates  a 
little  south  of  Castor. 

The  earliest  distinct  view  I  have  obtained  of  this  body  in  the  eve- 
ming  sky  was  on  the  twenty-first  of  November,  1837,  when  I  have 
the  following  record  : 

Have  constantly  searched  for  the  zodiacal  light  in  the  evening  since  the  18th 
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instant  Imagined  that  that  part  of  the  milky  waj  where  this  light  would  croti 
it  was  more  luminous  than  conmion,  but  the  light  is  ambignons  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  Venus ;  but  this  ^yening,  examined  it  in  company  with  three  ci  my 
astronomical  pupils^  all  distinguished  for  acuteness  of  yieion.  At  7  o'elock,  Venua 
being  near  the  horizon  and  hid  behind  a  cloud,  we  could  seyerally  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  zodiacal  light  By  fixing  the  right  eye  on  the  milky  way  near 
Altair,  and  the  left  eye  near  the  head  of  CapricomuS)  we  could  discern  a  pyramid 
less  bright  than  the  milky  way,  but  still  slifficiently  distinct  to  be  sure  of  its 
presence  :  its  upper  edge  grazed  Alpha  and  Mu  Capricomi  and  Beta  Aquarii,  its 
yertex  reaching  to  the  right  shoulder  of  Aquarius^  Light  yery  feeble  and  diffuse  ; 
but  the  triangular  space  between  it  and  the  milky  way,  embracing  the  Dolphin^ 
perceptibly  darker.    Elongation  from  the  sun  90^. 

As  a  description  of  the  zodiacal  light,  sufficient  to  gaide  the  ob- 
server, I  will  offer  the  following.  From  the  middle  of  September 
until  the  latter  part  of  November,  he  will  confine  his  attention  to  the 
morning  sky.  An  hour  and  a  half  before  daybreak  (which  is,  at  that 
season  of  the  year  in  our  climate,  about  four  o'clock),  he  will  first  dis* 
cem  a  feeble,  diffuse,  and  scarcely  %nsible  light,  of  a  pyramidal  figure, 
extending  from  the  horizon  upward  through  the  zodiac  to  Gremini, 
covering  Regulus  and  Presepe,  and  terminating  a  little  south  of  Cas- 
tor. Near  the  horizon  its  material  is  usually  mixed  up  with  the  vapors 
that  prevail  there,  so  as  to  prevent  its  forming  a  definite  boundary 
at  its  base ;  but  from  on  altitude  of  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizoD 
the  light  is  at  a  maximum,  whence  it  fades  gradually  upwards  into 
nonentity.  Along  the  central  part  of  the  pyramid,  the  illumination  is 
greater  than  at  the  borders.  From  the  greater  length  and  amplitude 
revealed  to  us  by  circumstances  peculiarly  favorable  for  observation, 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  on  ordinary  occasions  we  do  not  see  the 
whole  of  the  body,  but  that  it  really  extends  further  than  its  visible 
boundaries  both  in  length  and  breadth.  If  the  observer  continues  to 
watch  this  body  from  the  middle  of  September  onward  through  the 
month  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November,  he  will  perceive  that 
the  vertex  or  visible  terminus  moves  along  through  the  order  of  the 
signs,  and  nearly  at  the  same  rate  vrith  the  sun ;  appearing,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  to  occupy  the  space  south  of  Denebola  in 
the  tail  of  the  Lion,  terminating  a  little  above  Regulus.  From  this 
time  until  the  middle  of  November  it  appears  nearly  stationary,  as- 
cending from  the  horizon  to  the  constellation  Leo,  in  some  part  of 
which  it  terminates,  the  vertex  varying  somewhat  in  altitude  with 
the  condition  of  the  sky.  After  the  thirteenth  of  November,  the  light 
fades  in  the  morning  sky,  contracts  in  dimensions,  and  soon  becomes 
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stationary  and  then  retrograde  with  respect  to  the  sun  ;  proceeding 
eastward  no  further  than  Gamma  Virginis,  a  point  which  it  reaches 
by  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  having  at  this  time  an  elongation 
of  only  60°,  whereas  a  fortnight  before  the  elongation  was  90°.  As 
the  sun  advances  in  the  ecliptic,  while  the  light  appears  nearly  sta- 
tionary, the  elongation  on  this  side  continues  to  diminish,  as  well  as 
the  dimensions  and  the  illumination,  until  early  in  January,  after 
which^  it  is  scarcely  seen  in  the  east  until  August. 

The  foregoing  general  statements  are  supported  by  observations 
taken  at  different  times  through  the  period  of  six  years  before  men- 
tioned, a  few  of  which  I  extract  from  my  records  : 

Nov.  26,  1887.  Tliis  morning  about  daybreak,  saw  the  zodiacal  light  :  very 
bright  and  distinct.,  but  elongation  only  60°. 

Nov.  28.  Commenced  observations  at  five  o'clock.  Zodiacal  light  brighter  than 
usual  in  preceding  years  at  this  season,  but  the  vertex  appears  nearly  stationary 
in  Gamma  Virginis. 

Dec  5.  Zodiacal  light  visible  this  morning  as  early  as  three  o'clock  :  not  quite 
so  bright  as  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  but  increased  in  brightness  from 
three  o'clock  till  daybreak.  Vertex  still  in  Gamma  VirginisL 

Dee,  9.  Examined  the  eastern  sky  from  4**  30"  till  daybreak  :  very  cold  and 
dear.  Zodiacal  light  much  less  bright  than  on  the  fifth  :  width  also  less ;  when 
I  first  went  out,  could  scarcely  see  it  Became  distinct  by  five  o'clock,  half  an 
hour  before  daybreak ;  yet  much  feebler  than  it  was  ten  days  ago.  Contracted 
between  Spica  and  Theta  Virginis,  4**  north  of  Spica ;  whereas  a  few  days  since 
the  border  grazed  this  stu*. 

Jan.  18,  1837.  Zodiacal  light  very  diffusive  and  ill-defined.  Seen  after  this  no 
more  in  the  east 

We  will  now  introduce  the  observer  to  the  western  sky.  Here  the 
zodiacal  light  first  comes  into  view,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  defined, 
about  the  twenty-first  of  November ;  at  which  time  it  lies  far  in  the 
southwest,  crosses  the  milky  way,  the  head  of  Capricomus,  and  has 
its  vertex  near  the  right  shoulder  of  Aquarius,  with  an  elongation 
from  the  sun  of  full  90°,  From  this  time  it  climbs  rapidly  upwards, 
until  by  December  2d  it  reaches  nearly  to  Algenib  in  the  equinoctial 
colure,  having  an  elongation  of  more  than  100°.  By  about  Christmas 
the  vertex  reaches  almost  to  Alpha  Arietis,  having  an  elongation  of 
towards  120°.  It  becomes  neai-ly  stationary  through  the  month  of 
January;  but  in  February  and  March  it  moves  slowly  onward  through 
Taurus  to  Gemini,  beyond  which  it  scarcely  advances.  The  accom- 
panying diagram  is  intended  to  represent  the  general  appearance  of 
the  zodiacal  light,  when  seen  under  favorable  circumstances  near 
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the  time  of  the  yemal  equinox.  It  is  seen  of  a  pyraihiclal  fonn>  with 
a  broad  base  resting  on  the  horizon.  Its  northern  border  grazes  the 
bright  star  Algenib  in  Pegasus,  passes  south  of  Alpha  Arietis  seren 
or  eight  degrees,  and  about  two  degrees  south  of  the  Pleiades.  Along 
its  southern  boundary  we  recognize  the  stars  in  the  mouth  and  neck 
of  the  Whale,  and,  still  higher,  Aldebaran,  the  Hyades,  and  the  horns 
of  the  Bull.  The  successive  positions  attributed  to  the  zodiacal  Kght 
from  the  time  of  its  earliest  appearance  in  the  western  sky,  the 
twenty-first  of  November,  to  the  vernal  equinox,  are  not  absolutely 
uniform ;  but  they  still  correspond  to  observations  made  during  the 
six  years  before  mentioned,  as  will  appear  from  a  few  extracts  from 
my  record  book.  I  have  already  recited  the  observation  of  November 
21st,  1837,  when  the  return  of  this  body  to  the  western  sky  was  first 
recognized. 

Nov.  26,  1887.  Light  feehle,  VenuB  heing  very  bright ;  but  seen  after  Venus 
was  set^  reaching  nearly  to  the  Fish  south  of  Pegasua.    Elongation  100^. 

Pee.  2.  New  moon  begina  to  interfere  with  observations ;  but  this  evening 
thje  zodiacal  light  was  visible  after  the  moon  was  set  :  covers  the  pentagon  in 
Pisces,  and  reaches  beyond  it    Elongation  110^. 

J)tc,  18.  Barly  part  of  the  day  a  violent  rain  and  high  wind  :  cleared  off  to- 
wards night.  Zodiacal  light  very  bright,  reaching  at  least  to  Alpha  Arietis ;  near- 
ly as  bright  as  the  milky  way.    Elongation  120°. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the  phenomena  of  this  body  were 
peculiarly  striking  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1837  ;  and  the  ob- 
servations made  this  year  show  a  greater  intensity  of  liglit,  and  a 
greater  elongation  from  the  sun,  than  those  of  corresponding  dates 
in  1835  and  1836. 

Dee.  21,  1830.  This  evening  atmosphere  very  transparent  Zodiacal  light  very 
aofkspieuouB,  reaching  nearly  to  Algenib^  though  quite  faint  towards  the  vartex. 
Elongation  90°. 

Dee.  28,  1837.  Night  favorable.  Appeared  to  me  not  to  reach  quite  so  Car 
eastward  as  it  did  a  few  nights  since ;  certainly  not  beyond  the  equinootial  co- 
lure.  Could  not  be  certain  much  further  than  the  pentagon  of  stars  infFisces. 
Elongation  76®. 

.FW.  7.  Zodiacal  light  very  conspicuous  since  the  last  moon,  but  has  advanced 
eastwflird  very  little  since  Christmas,  still  reaching  only  to  Alpha  Arietis.  Eloa- 
^tion  75^ 

Feb.  24.  first  night  Bince  the  moon  has  been  away  :  sky  favorable  for  ob- 
servation. Zodiacal  light  bright  and  well  defined,  its  axis  nearly  in  the  ecliptic ; 
Teaches  to  the  space  between  Aldebaran  and  the  Pleiadea    Elongation  85^. 

March  26.  Zodiacal  light  very  brighf^  reaching  above  the  Pleiades^  which  ars 
a  little  north  of  the  axis.    Elongation  60®. 
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JToreA  29.    U^t  more  iaint  Elongation  60^  :  yertez  near  the  eeliptio. 

April  6.    light  fading  rapidly  :  yery  difinse. 

May  1.  Last  night  a  yery  plentiful  rain,-  after  a  series  of  warm  days.  To-day, 
air  keen  and  sky  yery  clear.  This  eyening  zodiacal  light  remarkably  distinct  (for 
this  season  of  the  year),  being  discernible  much  nearer  the  horizon  than  common, 
and  reaching  further  eastward  among  the  stars  than  I  eyer  observed  it  before^ 
namely,  into  the  neighborhood  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Elongation  60^,  but  pre- 
Huned  to  be  much  greater  than  it  would  be  but  for  the  extraordinary  transparency 
of  the  atmosphere. 

May  10,  1884.  Zodiacal  light  seen  for  ten  minutes  after  twilight  ceased,  say 
till  ten  minutes  after  nine  :  reached  to  Castor,  but  yery  diffuse.  Elongation  5'7^. 

Seen  no  more  in  the  west  till  the  latter  part  of  Noyember. 

To  present  at  oxie  view  the  yarious  elongations  from  the  sun, 
observed  from  Noyember  21st  to  May  lOth,  the  result  is  as  follows  : 


1.  Noyember  21st, 
%  Noyember  26th, 
8.  December  2d, 

4.  December  18th, 

5.  December  21st, 

6.  December  28th, 


elongation,    90^. 
100^. 

no*'. 

120O. 

"  90®. 

V6° 


1,  February  7th,       elongation,    76°. 

8.  March  29th,  "  60®. 

9.  April  6th,  light  rapidly  fading. 

10.  May  1st,  elongation,    60®. 

11.  May  10th,  «  67®. 


From  this  tabular  view,  it  appears  that  when  the  body  first  came 
into  yiew  on  the  twenty-first  of  November,  it  extended  about  90® 
eastward  of  the  sun  ;  that  its  elongation  increased  rapidly  from  this 
period,  being  five  days  afterwards  100®,  in  six  days  more  110®,  and 
in  fourteen  days  after  this  120®,  which  is  the  greatest  elongation  I 
haye  ever  noticed  ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  about  60®  westward 
of  the  sun,  its  whole  extent  in  longitude  was  180®. 

I  have,  in  a  few  instances,  remarked  what  was  apparently  a  sud- 
den and  remarkable  expansion  of  the  zodiacal  light,  a  circumstance 
more  than  once  noticed  by  Cassini.  My  record  for  November  21st, 
1838,  is  as  follows  : 

At  6  A.  x.,  about  twenty  minutes  before  twilight^  the  zodiacal  light  was  very 
large,  extending  in  breadth  from  Gorvus  to  Arotums.  Never  saw  it  so  broad  be- 
fore. More  inclined  towards  the  south  than  usual,  its  vertex  passing  one  or  two 
degrees  to  the  south  of  Regulus. 

Whether  this  extraordinary  enlargement  in  breadth,  implying  a 
space  of  more  than  40®,  was  owing  to  a  change  in  the  body  itself, 
or  to  some  unusual  atmospheric  refraction,  or  the  accidental  presence 
of  an  aurora  borealis,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  decide. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  great  French  astronomer,  Dominique 
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Cassini,  was  the  first  to  direct  the  attention  of  astronomers  towards 
the  zodiacal  light ;  and  that  he  made  namerous  observations  on  it, 
extending  from  1683  to  1688  inclusive,  which  are  published  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  together 
with  observations  on  the  same  phenomenon  made  at  Geneva  by  a 
friend  of  his,  M.  Fatio.  An  elaborate  digest  of  these  records  was 
made  by  Mairan  in  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
including  also  a  few  observations  of  his  own  and  of  several  other 
philosophers.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  ancient  observations 
with  such  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  at  corresponding  times  of 
the  year  ;  and  having  made  this  comparison  in  numerous  instances, 
I  feel  ab]e  to  say  that  the  zodiacal  light,  in  the  main,  is  the  same  iking 
that  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cassini  and  Mairan ;  being  subject  to 
similar  variations  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  different 
states  of  the  atmosphere.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  such  aid  as  I  can 
obtain  from  this  and  every  other  source  in  the  remaining  parts  of 
this  essay. 

NATUBE  AND  OONSTTTUnOM  OF  THX  ZODIACAL  UGHT. 

1.  Length.  The  extreme  portions  of  this  body  sometimes  extend 
beyond  the  earth's  orbit.  It  is  obvious  that,  at  an  elongation  of  90**, 
it  must  reach  a  tangent  drawn  to  the  earth's  orbit  at  the  place  of  the 
spectator ;  and  if  it  reaches  beyond  that  tangent,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  it  must  of  course  extend  beyond  the  earth's  path.  According 
to  one  of  our  observations,  on  the  eighteenth  December  1837,  its 
elongation  was  120°. 

The  variable  apparent  elongation  to  which  this  phenomenon  is 
subject  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  three  causes  :  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  inclination  of  its  line  of  direction  to  the  horizon, 
and  the  length  of  the  twilight.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  due 
to  atmospheric  changes,  we  require  numerous  series  of  observations 
continued  through  successive  years,  and,  if  possible,  instituted  at 
long  intervals  of  time.  The  mean  of  such  an  assemblage  of  observa- 
tions would  exhibit  results  nearly  free  from  the  effects  of  accidental 
variations  in  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere.  Since  the  axis  of 
the  zodiacal  light  does  not  deviate  far  from  the  ecliptic,  we  may 
imagine  it  to  be  represented  by  a  portion  of  that  circle  on  the  arti- 
ficial globe ;  and  we  shall  easily  see  that  since  its  inclination  to  the 
horizon  varies  between  twenty-five  and  seventy*two  degrees,  being 
twenty-five  at  the  yemal  equinox  (twenty-five  degrees  with  the  eaa- 
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tern  and  seventy-two  degrees  with  the  western  horizon),  this  cau^e 
must  greatly  affect  the  degree  of  intensify  of  the  zodiacal  light.  The 
same  must  obviously  be  the  case  with  the  variations  in  the  length  of 
twilight ;  being  an  hour*and  a  half  after  sunset  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  two  hours  and  a  quarter  after  sunset  at  the  summer  solstice. 
But  were  these  causes,  combined,  the  only  or  the  chief  reason  why 
the  apparent  elongation  of  the  zodiacal  light  from  the  sun  is  greater 
at  one  time  than  at  another,  then,  since  at  the  vernal  equinox  the 
elevation  above  the  horizon  is  at  its  maximum  and  the  duration  of 
twilight  at  its  minimum,  the  apparent  elongation  ought  to  be  greatest 
of  all ;  whereas  it  is  then  only  60°,  while,  from  the  twenty-first  pf 
November  to  the  eighteenth  of  December  1837,  we  found  it  increase 
horn  90°  to  120°,  and  this  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  elevation 
above  the  southern  horizon  is  near  its  minimum,  and  the  duration  of 
twilight  is  longer  than  before.  Nor  is  .this  an  anomalous  fact  :  the 
elongation  has  uniformly  appeared  greater  in  the  west,  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January,  than  during  March  and  April. 
Again,  at  the  winter  solstice,  the  elevation  is  much  ^eater  in  the 
morning  than  in  the  evening ;  but  the  light  is  far  more  conspicuous 
in  the  west  than  in  the  east. 

2.  Direction,  The  general  direction  of  the  zodiacal  light  is,  as  its 
name  imports,  from  the  sun  along  the  zodiac.  Cassini  and  Mairan 
thought  that  its  a^jcis  lay  nearly  or  quite  in  the  plane  of  the  solar 
equator,  making  an  angle  with  the  ecliptic  of  seven  and  a  quarter 
degrees  ;  and,  accordingly,  that  its  nodes  must  be  in  the  part  of  the 
ecliptic  which  the  earth  traverses  in  June  and  November.  But  Cas- 
sini himself  remarked  that  the  direction  of  the  axis  is  not  always  the 
same  :  on  several  occasions  the  vertex  appeared  to  him  to  veer  to 
the  northward  of  its  previous  direction  ;  so  that  while  it  would  at 
one  time  just  graze  Alpha  Arietis  on  its  northern  border,  shortly 
afterwards  that  star  would  be  wholly  within  it.  Before  I  had  met 
with  these  statements  in  Cassini,  I  had  several  times  remarked  the 
same  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  the  vertex  sometimes  lying 
in  the  ecliptic  itself  :  nor,  as  I  think,  will  the  observations  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  axis  of  this  body  cuts  the  sun,  and  con- 
fliequently  lies  across  the  ecliptic  in  the  plane  of  a  great  circle.  On 
the  nineteenth  of  January  1835,  the  northern  border  was  8°  south 
of  Castor,  and  the  vertex  directed  to  a  point  south  of  the  Pleiades  : 
consequently  its  axis  could  not  have  been  far  from  the  ecliptic ;  but 
on  the  twentieth  of  March  the  vertex  reached  above  the  Pleiades, 
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and  the  axis  had  perceptibly  veered  nordiward  from  the  edtptie. 
These  obsenratioiiB,  taken  in  connection  with  those  of  Casainiy  in- 
dicate that  the  supposed  relation  of  this  body  to  the  solar  equator  ia 
not  constant.  In  the  year  1843,  M.  Houzeau  published  an  article  in 
the  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  in  which  he  investigated  the  plane 
of  symmetry  of  the  zodiacal  light  from  data  derived  from  a  com- 
parison and  digest  of  all  the  observations  he  could  collect.  He  makes 
the  inclination  less  than  half  that  of  the  solar  equator,  and  the  place 
of  the  nodes  of  course  quite  different  from  that  assigned  to  them  by 
Cassini.  If,  then,  as  is  demonstrated  by  Houzeau,  the  normal  place 
of  the  axis  gives  it  an  inclination  of  only  about  3J°,  the  great  oc- 
casional deviations  from  this  direction  confirm  our  remark,  that  the 
course  of  the  zodiacal  light  along  the  zodiac  is  not  always  the  same, 
but  is  subject  to  vary  with  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

3.  Motions.  The  zodiacal  light  sometimes  moves  forward  in  the 
order  of  the  signs  ;  it  is  sometimes  stationary  among  the  stars,  and 
sometimes  i;ptrograde.  Beginning  with  morning  observations  in 
August,  and  noting  its  positions  from  day  to  day,  we  see  it  first 
stretching  across  the  middle  of  the  constellation  of  the  Twins*.  The 
vertex  moves  slowly  along  through  the  constellations  Gremini,  Can- 
cer and  Leo ;  being,  on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  a  little  east  of 
Gamma  Leonist,  having  in  three  months  shifted  its  place  eastward 
nearly  three  signs,  and  consequently  nearly  kept  pace  with  the  sun 
m  its  annual  revolution,  maintaining  an  average  elongation  from  that 
body  of  90  degrees.  After  the  middle  of  November  its  light  fades 
away  in  the  east,  its  vertex  becomes  nearly  stationary,  and  of  course 
its  elongation  westward  of  the  sun  diminishes,  until  the  early  part 
of  January,  when  it  is  hardly  visible  at  all  in  the  morning  sky.  In 
the  mean  time,  this  light  has  been  rapidly  rising  in  the  evening  sky, 
and  to  this  we  will  next  direct  our  attention. 

We  have  seen  that  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  November  its  upper 
portions  reach  beyond  Capri comus,  its  vertex  extending  to  the  right 
arm  of  Aquarius.  From  this  time  it  moves  onward,  sometimes  more 
rapidly  than  the  sun,  but  with  an  average  elongation  of  90^,  until 
about  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  when  it  reaches  a  point  a  little 
south  of  the  Pleiades.  From  the  latter  part  of  February,  ils  progress 
eastward  has  seemed  to  me  slower  than  before,  hardly  gaining  one 

*  Above  thiB  point,  the  light  is  blended  with  that  of  the  milky  way. 
t  GMBini  placed  it  in  1686  at  Chi  Leonia 
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sign  for  the  next  three  months,  scarcely  ever  being  distinctly  yisihle 
beyond  Castor ;  although  neither  the  want  of  elevation  above  the 
southern  horizon,  nor  the  length  of  the  twilight,  would  prevent  its 
being  seen  beyond  this,  if  in  reality  it  existed  there.  Finally,  early 
in  April  it  rapidly  fades  away,  and  soon  after  the  first  of  May  dis- 
appears altogether. 

These  facts  respecting  the  zodiacal  light  are  derived  chiefly  firom 
my  own  observations,  made  and  recorded  at  different  times  during 
the  six  years  following  1833  ;  but  on  comparing  them  with  the  ob- 
servations of  Cassini  made  towards  170  years  ago,  a  near  correspon- 
dence will  be  found  between  them  ;  and  the  same  will  be  the  case  if 
the  comparison  be  made  with  the  tabular  view  of  observations  col- 
lected from  various  authorities,  as  given  by  Houzeau  in  1843. 

In  some  cases,  the  apparent  progress  of  this  body  through  the 
signs  corresponds  so  nearly  to  that  of  the  sun,  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  it  is  something  attached  to  the  sun,  and  has  an  apparent  motion 
due  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 
In  other  cases,  however,  its  movements  are  too  sudden  and  too  un- 
like those  of  the  sun  to  permit  such  a  conclusion.  At  one  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  its  elongation  ft-om  the  sun  increases  rapidly  from  90**  to 
120*^ ;  at  other  times  it  becomes  for  considerable  periods  stationary 
among  the  stars,  and  even  retrograde  :  facts  which  seem  to  imply 
motions  of  its  own,  independent  of  the  sun  and  the  earth ;  and  such 
motions  in  any  body  thus  situated,  though  they  might  be  greatly 
modified  by  perspective,  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  motions  of 
revolution.  On  this  subject  Laplace  has  the  following  remarks,  at  the 
end  of  his  chapter  "  on  the  figure  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun." 

(1).  "  This  atmosphere  can  extend  no  further  than  to  the  orbit  of 
a  planet,  whose  periodical  revolution  is  performed  in  the  same  time 
as  the  sun's  rotary  motion  about  its  axis,  or  in  twenty-five  days  and 
a  half  :  therefore  it  does  not  extend  so  far  as  the  orbits  of  Mercury 
and  Vents,  and  we  know  that  the  zodiacal  light  extends  much  be- 
yond them. 

(2).  '<  The  ratio  of  the  polar  to  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  solar 
atmosphere  cannot  be  less  than  § ;  and  the  zodiacal  light  appears 
under  the  form  of  a  very  flat  lens,  the  apex  of  which  is  in  the  plane 
of  the  solar  equator  :  therefore  the  fluid  which  reflects  to  us  the  ' 
sodiacal  light  is  not  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun ;  and  since  it  sur- 
rounds that  body,  it  must  revolve  about  it  according  to  the  same  laws 
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as  the  planets.  Perhaps  'this  is  the  reason  why  its  resistance  to  their 
motions  is  insensible." 

4.  Material.  The  matter  of  which  the  zodiacal  light  is  composed, 
presents  many  analogies  to  that  of  comets.  In  its  visible  form,  in  its 
direction  with  respect  to  the  sun,  in  its  very  shade  and  color,  in  its 
increasing  density  towards  the  sun,  in  its  transparency  which,  as  in 
comets,  is  such  as  to  permit  small  stars  to  be  seen  through  almost 
every  part  of  it ;  in  all  these  respects,  we  recognize  a  great  resem- 
blance between  the  zodiacal  light  and  the  tails  of  comets.  We  are  at 
least  authorised  to  say  that  it  is  a  "  nebulous  body." 

From  all  the  foregoing  considerations  on  the  nature  and  constihi- 
tion  of  the  zodiacal  light,  we  infer,  then,  that  it  is  a  nebulous  body, 
revolving  around  the  sun  in  an  orbit  but  slightly  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic. 

I  proposed  finally  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  zodiacaJ  light  ii 
the  origin  of  the  meteoric  showers  of  November  and  August,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  November, 

It  may  be  known  to  some  present,  that  af\er  the  great  meteoric 
shower  of  November  13th,  !  833,  I  published  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science  some  observations  on  the  phenomena  and  causes  of 
that  remarkable  exhibition  of  shooting  stars  ;  in  which  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  proceeded  from  a  nebulous  body  revolving  about 
the  sun,  and,  at  its  aphelion,  approaching  very  near  to  that  part  of 
the  earth's  orbit  through  which  the  earth  passes  on  the  thirteenth  of 
November.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  essay,  I  suggested  the  possibi- 
lity that  the  zodiacal  light  might  be  the  body  in  question.  I  was 
reluctant,  however,  to  insist  on  such  a  connection;  because  the 
existence  of  the  nebulous  body  was  inferred  from  evidence  wholly 
independent  of  the  zodiacal  light,  and  even  before  the  zodiacal  light 
was  thought  of  In  fact  at  that  time  I  had  very  vague  ideas  respecting 
this  light,  as  something  that  appears  in  the  west  afler  twilight  about 
the  time  of  the  vei*nal  equinox,  but  I  did  not  even  know  that  it  was 
ever  visible  at  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  November  meteors 
occuiTed ;  for  at  that  time  I  had  never  read  either  the  observations 
of  Cassini  on  this  body,  or  the  treatise  of  Mairan  on  the  aurora 
borealis,  where  so  much  is  ascribed  to  its  agency  in  the  production 
of  this  latter  phenomenon.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  since  elapsed, 
and  I  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  observe  the  zodiacal  light, 
and  to  reflect  on  the  question  of  its  possible  connection  with  the 
meteoric  showers  of  November  and  August  :  the  result  is  an  in- 
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creafling  conviction  of  such  a  connection.  I  may  here  remark  that 
the  first  idea  of  such  an  origin  of  the  November  meteors  is  now 
generally  ascribed  by  European  writers  to  M.  Biot.  It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  state  that  the  paper  in  which  M.  Biot  first  mentions  the 
subject,  is  an  essay  read  before  the  French  Academy  soon  after  the 
meteoric  shower  of  November  1836,  three  years  after  my  paper  was 
published.  M.  Biot  does  indeed  favor  the  idea  that  these  showers  of 
meteors  have  their  origin  in  the  zodiacal  light ;  but  in  noticing  the 
the  views  which  I  had  published  respecting  the  cause  of  the  meteoric 
shower,  which  he  did  me  the  honor  to  review  at  some  length  and  in 
a  manner  very  encouraging  to  myself,  he  distinctly  stated  that  I  had 
in  my  paper  suggested  the  idea  that  the  zodiacal  light  might  possibly 
be  the  very  nebulous  body  in  question. 

I  am  aware  that  the  opinions  I  have  formed  differ  widely  from 
those  entertained  by  many  members  of  this  Association,  whose 
eminent  talents  and  great  success  in  the  investigation  of  truth  entitle 
them  to  the  highest  deference  ;  but  should  I  fail  of  convincing  them 
of  the  correctness  of  my  views,  I  still  indulge  the  hope  that  I  may 
secure  increased  attention  to  a  natural  phenomenon,  which  appears 
to  me  to  have  important  relations  to  our  solar  system,  as  well  as  to 
several  of  the  most  sublime  and  mysterious  phenomena  of  nature. 
In  the  paper  which  I  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
in  the  year  1834,  on  the  cause  of  the  great  meteoric  shower  of  No- 
vember 13th,  1833,  I  inferred  the  existence  in  the  planetary  spaces 
of  a  nebulous  body  revolving  around-  the  sun»  the  extreme  portions 
of  which  on  the  thirteenth  of  November  lay  over  or  across  the  earth's 
orbit,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  earth  passed  through  it,  or  at  least 
near  enough  to  it  to  attract  portions  of  it  into  its  atmosphere,  where 
they  took  fire,  and  exhibited  the  phenomena  of  shooting  stars.  As 
the  leading  steps  by  which  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  after  an 
extensive  induction  of  facts,  were  very  brief  and  simple,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  repeat  them  here.  I  argued  thus  :  If  all  the  meteors 
which  fell  on  this  occasion  (which  were  in  vast  numbers,  and  some 
of  them  proved  to  be  bodies  of  comparatively  large  size),  had  been 
restored  to  their  original  position  in  space,  they  would  of  themselves 
have  composed  a  nebulous  body  of  considerable  extent ;  but  since 
the  same  shower  had  been  several  times  repeated  without  any  appa- 
rent exhaustion  of  the  nebulous  body,  it  was  inferred  that  only  small 
portions  of  that  body  came  down  to  us,  such  as  constituted  its  ex- 
treme parts  which  approximated  nearest  to  the  earth ;  and  various 
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reasons  induced  the  belief  that  the  nebulous  body  itself  was  one  of 
very  great  extent.  It  was  a  striking  fact  that  the  earth  had,  during 
several  preceding  years,  fallen  in  with  this  body  at  exactly  the  same 
part  of  its  orbit.  Now  since  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  body 
thus  situated,  and  consequently  subject  to  the  sun's  attraction,  could 
have  remained  at  rest  in  that  part  of  the  earth's  orbit  while  the  earth 
was  making  its  revolution  around  the  sun,  the  conclusion  was  that 
the  nebulous  body  itself  has  a  revolution  around  the  sun,  and  a 
period  of  its  own.  Since  the  earth  and  the  body  met  for  several  suc- 
cessive years  at  the  same  point  of  the  ecliptic,  that  period  must 
obviously  be  either  a  year  or  less  than  a  year.  It  could  not  be  more 
than  a  year ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  body  would  not  have  completed 
its  revolution,  so  as  to  meet  the  earth  at  the  same  point  for  successive 
years.  Its  period  might  be  a  year  ;  and  it  might  be  less  than  a  year, 
provided  the  time  was  some  aliquot  pait  of  a  year,  so  as  to  make  it 
revolve  just  twice  or  three  times,  etc.  while  the  earth  revolves  once. 
The  time  being  given,  we  easily  find  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit  by 
Kepler's  third  law.  On  trying  so  short  a  period  as  one-third  of  a 
year,  it  gives  a  major  axis  too  short  to  reach  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth ;  and  hence  it  was  inferred  that  the  body  could  not  have  so 
short  a  period  as  four  months,  since  it  would  never  in  that  case  reach 
the  earth's  orbit  even  at  its  aphelion.  A  period  of  six  months  was 
found  to  be  sufficient ;  and  this  was  accordingly  assumed  at  first  to 
be  the  time,  although  the  possibility  that  the  period  might  be  a  year 
was  distinctly  admitted.  But,  extensive  as  I  even  then  believed  the 
nebulous  body  to  be,  I  had  formed  very  inadequate  notions  of  its 
real  extent ;  for  this  may  clearly  be  sufficient  to  reach  from  the  sun 
to  the  earth,  and  thus  to  correspond  in  dimensions  to  the  zodiacal 
light ;  and  since  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  body  may  be  far  within 
the  earth's  orbit,  so  its  orbit  may,  even  at  its  aphelion,  be  distant 
from  the  earth,  and  yet  the  extreme  portions  of  the  body  may  reach 
beyond  the  ecliptic.  It  would,  therefore,  be  entirely  consistent  with 
my  original  views,  to  assign  to  a  nebulous  body  of  such  an  extent  as 
that  of  the  zodiacal  light  a  period  as  short  as  one-third  of  a  year,  or 
even  less. 

I  do  not  assert  positively  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  the  veritable 
body  which  produces  the  meteoric  showers  of  November  and  August. 
Before  such  a  hypothesis  can  bo  proved  to  be  true  or  false,  with 
certainty,  a  greater  number  of  precise  observations,  continued 
through  a  series  of  years,  would  require  to  be  made,  and  a  careful 
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compariflon  institoted  between  the  hypothesis  and  the  facts.  Shoold 
the  zodiacal  lig^t  be  found  at  last  incompetent  to  explain  the  perio- 
dical meteors,  the  existence  of  a  nebalous  body,  as  inferred  from  a 
full  survey  of  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  meteoric  shower  of  No- 
vember 13th,  1833,  independently  of  all  hypothesis,  will  still  be  trua 
But,  with  great  deference,  I  submit  to  the  Association  the  following 
premmpticni  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  the 
nebulous  body  which  produces  the  meteoric  showers  of  November :: 

1.  The  zodiacal  light,  as  we  have  found  in  our  inquiry  into  its 
nature  and  constitution,  is  a  nebulous  body, 

2.  It  has  a  revolution  around  the  sun. 

3.  It  reaches  beyond  and  lies  over  the  eartVs  orbit  at  the  time  of 
the  November  meteors,  and  makes  but  a  small  angle  with  the  ecliptic. 

4.  Like  'the  "  nebulous  body,*'  its  periodic  time  is  commensurable 
with  that  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  perform  a  certain  whole  number  of 
revolutions  while  the  earth  performs  one,  and  thus  to  complete  the 
cycle  in  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  the  zodiacal  light  and  the 
earth  return  to  the  same  relative  position  in  space.  This  necessarily 
follows  from  the  fact  that  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  it  occupies 
the  same  position  one  year  vnth  another,  and  the  same  now  as  when 
Cassini  made  his  observations  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago*. 

5.  In  the  meteoric  showers  of  November,  the  meteors  are  actually 
seen  to  com^Jrom  the  extreme  portions  of  the  zodiacal  light,  or  rather 
a  little  beyond  the  visible  portions ;  and  the  same  was  true  of  the 
radiant  point  of  the  meteors  (when  watched,  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Fitcht, 
from  October  16th  to  November  13th,  1837),  namely,  that  the  ra- 
diant always  keeps  the  same  relative  position  with  respect  to  the 
vertex  of  the  zodiacal  light ;  being  with  that  vertex  in  Gemini  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  travelling  along  with  it  through  the  con- 
stellation Cancer,  and  into  Leo,  where  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
meteoric  shower.  Observations,  so  far  as  they  have  been  made» 
indicate  a  similar  relation  between  the  meteors  of  August  and  the 
extreme  portions  of  the  zodiacal  light. 

These  five  propositions  I  offer  as  so  msxiy  Jacts  established  by 
observation.   Most  of  them  appear  in  the  original  paper  of  Cassini 

*  For  the  fint  suggestion  of  this  analogy,  I  am  indebted  to  one  of  my  former 
pupils,  Mr.  Hnbert  Newton^ 
f  Amer.  Jotir.  Science,  xzziii,  886. 
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on  the  zodiacal  light  :  others  may  be  seen  in  the  tabular  collection 
by  Houzeau  of  all  the  known  obsenrations  made  at  different  periods ; 
a  few,  not  noted  by  others,  have  been  added  by  myself.  For  the 
inferences  here  made  respecting  the  connexion  of  this  body  with 
the  periodical  meteors,  I  alone  am  responsible. 

POSTSCRIPT. 
Early  in  September  1851,  accompanied  by  a  few  students  of  the 
senior  class  in  Yale  College,  I  commenced  observations  on  the  zo- 
diacal light,  and  continued  them  on  favorable  mornings  through  the 
autumnal  months.  Having  before  me  the  original  memoir  of  Cassini, 
I  have  felt  interested  in  comparing  his  account  of  the  same  phe- 
nomenon at  corresponding  dates ;  being  careful  not  to  institute  the 
comparison  until  after  the  record  of  each  of  my  own  observations 
was  completed.  The  general  agreement,  in  regard  to  position  among 
the  stars  and  other  particulars,  strengthens  the  conclusions  I  had 
before  drawn,  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  one  and  the  same  thing  now 
that  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cassinif  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago, 
and  that  its  successive  positions  (ire  the  same  at  corresponding  seasons 
of  the  year. 

September  3.  Observed  the  zodiacal  light  firom  3h  to  8h  30m  a.  m.  Sky  very 
clear.  Light  feeble  and  difiFose.  Lies  between  Pollux  and  Beta  Canis  MinoriL 
Vertex  near  the  planet  Mars,  south  of  Epsilon  Geminorum.    Elongation  68*^. 

[  Cassini  :  September  4, 1686.  La  lumi^re  paroissoit  but  la  poitrine  des  Jumeaux.] 

September  26.  From  4h  till  daybreak.  Sky  remarkably  clear.  Light  very  bright 
for  the  time  of  year.  Vertex  between  the  planet  Mare  (AR.  108°,  Dec  N.  28°) 
and  Pollux.  North  laL  3°.  Elongation  70°.  North  boundary  line  passes  tlyt>ugh 
Denebola  and  Epsilon  Leonis.  South  line  6°  south  of  Regulus.  BreadUi  across  Leo 
17°.  At  the  horizon  exceeds  20°,  but  ill  defined.  Regulus  and  Prescpe  in  the 
denser  part,  but  both  distinctly  visible. 

[Cassini  :  September  19,  1687.  A  4  heures  du  matin  la  lumi^re  s*6tendoit  sur 
le  Lion  et  sur  I'Ecrevisse,  et  sc  termiiioit  k  T^toile  de  la  poitrine  des  Jumeaux. 
Le  coBur  du  Lion  6toit  pres-qu'au  milieu  de  sa  largeur  :  son  c6tfe  septentrional 
pasBoit  par  les  ^toiles  du  col  du  Lion,  et  le  meridional  pr^s  de  la  t&te  de  I'Hydre. 
Sept  24.  A  4  heures  la  lune  se  concha ;  et  apres  qu'elle  fut  cntirement  couch§e, 
la  lumi^re  paroissoit  plus  dair  sur  le  Lion,  quoique  la  voye  de  lait  k  la  m^me 
hauteur  ne  pariit  presque  p^int  Sa  longeur  se  terminoit  insensiblenient  aux  ge- 
noux  des  Jumeaux,  de  sorte  que  depuis  le  soleil  elle  6toit  de  80  degr6s.] 

October  8.  Sky  perfectly  dear.  Some  of  the  young  men  present  oould  trace  the 
light  as  high  as  Chi  Geminorum,  elongation  80° ;  but  I  was  unable  to  see  it  aboye 
the  Beehive. 
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October*!.  Morxung  clear.  ObBeired  from  fth  45iii,  accompanied  by  ihirteen  young 
gentiemen  of  the  senior  daaa.  Apex  scarcely  visible  much  above  the  Beehive  : 
elongation  76°.  Daring  half  an  hour  we  counted  24  zhooting  rtars^  of  which  19 
came  from  the  region  around  the  apelx  of  the  zodiacal  lights  although  the  point 
of  radiation  was  less  definite  than  at  the  anniversaries, of  August  and  November. 

October  8.  Clear.  At  4h  20m  apex  a  little  north  of  the  Beehive,  elongation  71°. 
Southern  boundary  veers  a  little  to  the  north,  coming  within  5°  of  Regulus. 
SkooHnff  tUars  again  unusually  frequent,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  very 
amall  :  counted  24  in  haU  an  hour,  of  which  20  came  from  the  region  of  Cancer, 
but  from  an  indefinite  space  of  10°  around  the  Beehive.  The  following  description 
would  apply  very  nearly  to  the  present  appearances  of  the  zodiacal  light : 

[Cassini  :  October  8,  1687.  Le  8  Octobre  k  8  heures  du  matin  la  lumiere  parAt 
fort  claire  sur  la  constellation  du  Lion,  dont  le  coeur  la  divisoit  in^galement ;  de 
sorte  qu*un  tiers  6toit  du  c6t6  du  Midi,  et  les  deux  autres  tiers  du  c6t6  du  Sep- 
tentrion.  Les  pieds  du  Lion  6toient  k  son  terme  meridional,  et  la  moyenne  du  col 
k  son  septentrional ;  ainsi  sa  largeur  6toit  de  14  degr^s.  £lle  ne  passoit  pas  au- 
desauB  du  cceur  du  Lion.] 

October  23.  First  morning  without  the  presence  of  the  moon.  Not  very  clear. 
Observed  from  4h  to  4h  SOm.  Light  seems  to  have  veered  still  farther  northward : 
scarcely  visible  south  of  Regulus;  whereas,  on  the  8th,  it  Was  5°  south;  but  this 
in  part  at  least  ib  owing  to  its  narrowing  towards  the  vertex,  which  is  approach- 
iiig  Regains. 

November  1.  From  4h  20m  to  4h  66m.  Light  between  Regulus  and  Gamma 
Leonis.    Elongation  86°. 

November  6.  From  4h  SOm  to  6h.  Light  well  exposed,  but  less  bright  than 
sometimes  heretofore.  Elongation  86°.  Apex  2°  or  3°  north  of  the  ecliptic 

ShooHnff  stars  less  and  less  frequent  since  the  8th  of  October. 

Novemcer  13  A  14.     Sky  overcast 

November  20.  First  morning  could  observe,  on  account  of  the  moon.  Observed 
from  4h  to  4h.dOm.  Light  very  indistinct  and  diffuse.  Vertex  not  higher  than 
Eta  Leonis;  scarcely  perceptible  above  Chi  Leonis.  Saw  it  last  evening  imme- 
diately after  twilight,  extending  towards  the  head  of  Capricorn,  but  very  faint 
and  diffuse. 

December  2.  Cold  and  clear.  Light  grazes  Spica  VirginiB,  on  its  southern  bor- 
der. Apex  near  Gamma  Yirginis.  Elongation  68°. 

[Cassihi  :  December  4,  1686.  Le  4  Decembre  k  6  heures  16  minutes  du  matm 
la  lumiere  s'^tendoit  sur  la  partie  inferieure  de  la  Vierge,  et  se  terminoit  insensi- 
blement  pr^s  de  la  ceinture  k  68°  de  distance  du  soleil.  £lle  comprenoit  les  autres 
etoiles  de  la  Vierge  au-dessous  de  la  ceinture  jusqu*aux  pieds,  et  celles  que  Ton 
voyoit  de  la  Balance.] 

December  16.  At  6h  30m  p.  x.  Ill-defined :  northern  boundary  passes  through 
Alpha  Capricorni  and  Beta  Aquaril  Vertex  diffuse  and  faint,  among  the  stars  of 
the  pentagon  in  Pisces.  Elongation  eastward  of  the  sun,  86°.  Cassini,  Dec  18th, 
1686,  gives  the  elongation  86°. 
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26.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Forms  and  present  State  of  some  of 
THE  Clusters  of  Stars,  and  resolvable  Nebuljb.  By  Pro£ 
Stephen  Alexander,  of  Princeton. 

Evert  explanation  of  a  physica]  phenomenon  should  be  adequate 
in  two  respects  :  in  mode,  and  in  measure.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  example  or  two. 

Whiston  attributed  the  deluge  to  the  near  approach  of  a  comet. 
The  explanation  was  appropriate  in  mode,  since  the  attractive  force 
of  such  A  body  would  tend  to  raise  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  t.  e.  cause 
a  tide ;  but  the  explanation  was  inadequate  in  measure,  as  the  mass 
of  the  comet  would  be  insufficient,  and  the  comet  could  be  near  to 
the  earth  for  but  a  very  short  time. 

An  explanation  of  a  celestial  phenomenon  which  should  suppose 
the  rotation  of  the  heavens  to  be  real,  would,  in  many  cases,  be  right 
in  measure ;  since  the  time,  and  some  other  circumstances,  would 
not  be  altered  in  measure,  if  such  a  hypothesis  were  tenable ;  but 
every  explanation  founded  upon  it  would  be  wrong  in  mode,  since 
the  very  reverse  of  such  a  hypothesis  is  indeed  the  &ct. 

The  nebular  hypothesis  was  admitted  long  since  to  be  right  in 
mode  :  the  happy  applicaxion  by  Mr.  Walker  of  Prof.  Kirkwood's 
beautiful  analogy,  has  shown  it  to  be  very  probably  right  also  in 
measure. 

The  considerations  which  I  have  presented  in  the  Astronomical 
Journal  of  March  last,  go  to  show  that  the  asteroids  and  comets  of 
short  period  have  a  common  origin ;  or  that  masses  of  matter  which 
are  now  confessedly,  some  nebulous  and  some  planetary,  have  been 
once  associated. 

The  communication  which  I  last  year  made  to  the  Association  at 
NewrHaven,  tended  to  show  that  the  sun  was  anciently  a  body  sur- 
rounded by  two  rings  similar  to  those  of  Saturn ;  and  that  from  the 
inner  ring  were  formed  the  planets  from  Mercury  to  Saturn  inclu- 
sive, while  from  the  outer  ring  were  formed  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
if  no  more.  If  the  liquid  state  of  the  rings,  which  Mr.  Bond  and 
Prof.  Peirce  have  shown  to  prevail  in  the  case  of  Saturn,  were  also 
admissible  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  then  the  rending  of  those  rings 
might  give  rise  to  the  planets  now  known  to  exist,  and  their  relative 
size  would  be  in  some  measure  accounted  &r. 
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This  allusion  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  its  applications  is  not 
unimportant,  since  it  has  in  some  measure  fumbhed  the  basis  for  a 
much  more  extensive  generalization. 

At  least  two  forms  of  equilibrium  of  a  given  rotating  mass  are 
usuallj  admissible ;  both  spheroids,  but  the  one  of  a  vastly  greater 
ellipticity  than  the  other.  In  the  case  of  the  earth  supposed  homoge- 
neous, one  of  these  forms  would  approach  very  nearly  to  that  which 
at  present  exists ;  the  other  would  exhibit  a  ratio  of  the  axes  of 
680J^  to  1. 

The  material  of  which  some  of  the  clusters  and  resolvable  nebulas 
were  formed,  may  have  been, 

1.  A  fluid  spheroid  of  great  ellipticity ;  the  gradual  cooling  of 
which  might  increase  its  velocity,  and  produce  a  rupture  and  dis- 
persion which  would  respectively  give  rise  to  the  present  forms  of 
the  spiral  nebulae  observed  by  Lord  Rosse.  The  milky  way  may 
have  this  form. 

2.  A  ring  may  have  been  the  primary  form,  or  a  spheroid  may 
have  been  transformed  into  a  ring,  the  subsequent  rupture  of  which 
might  give  rise  to  other  recognized  forms. 

3.'  The  simultaneous  rupture  of  a  ring  might  give  rise  to  the  an- 
nular nebula  in  Lyra  and  others. 

4.  The  simultaneous  rupture  of  a  spheroid  might  give  rise  to  the 
"  Dumb-bell  **  nebula  and  others. 

5.  Globular  nebulae  also  show  traces  of  similar  action. 

These  changes  are  still,  as  it  would  seem,  progressing ;  though 
their  progress  can  scarcely  be  sensible  for  a  century  or  more,  because 
of  the  vast  scale  on  which  the  changes  must  take  place. 

Prof.  MiTCHEL  desired  to  express  the  intense  interest  with  which 
he  had  listened  to  the  paper  of  Prof.  Alexander ;  and  also  his  sur- 
prise, since  when  he  himself  was  about  to  commence  a  similar  in- 
vestigation some  years  ago,  he  found  upon  his  table  a  note  begging 
him  to  desist  from  such  an  *'  atheistical  '*  attempt !  That  day,  how- 
ever,  he  trusted,  had  gone  by.  He  added,  that  his  own  observations 
confirmed  the  views  of  Prof.  Alexander. 
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27.  Statement  of  the  Results  of  ▲  set  of  OBSEEYATioira  in 

REPETITION  OF    THE   FoUCAULT   EZFEEIMBNT.        By   ProfeSSOTS 

Caswell  and  Norton. 

The  substance  of  these  observatioiis  was  communicated  by  Pro£ 
Norton. 

The  pendulum  was  suspended  in  a  tower  at  the  Railroad  Depot 
building  at  Providence,  and  was  97  feet  in  length ;  the  weight  was 
a  little  less  than  40  lbs.  It  was  a  ball  of  lead,  nearly  spherical ; 
through  the  centre  of  which  passed  a  perfectly  straight  steel  rod, 
about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  rod  was  tapered  to  a  point 
below  the  ball.  At  the  other  extremity  it  was  provided  with  a  cap, 
to  screw  on  and  off,  for  the  more  convenient  attachment  of  the  wire, 
which  passed  through  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cap.  The 
leaden  ball  was  cast  around  the  rod,  and  then  turned  in  a  lathe. 

By  careful  trial,  it  was  found  that  the  centre  of  gravity  was  truly 
situated  on  the  axis.  The  wire  by  which  the  weight  was  suspended 
was  of  brass,  half  annealed,  and  was  0,035  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  was  attached  at  the  top  to  a  screw  bolt,  passing  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  head  of  it. 

All  the  openings  in  the  tower  were  carefully  closed  up,  to  secure 
as  tranquil  a  state  of  the  air  within  it  as  possible.  Beneath  the  weight 
was  placed  a  circular  table,  a  little  over  five  feet  in  diameter,  the 
circumference  of  which  was  divided  into  degrees.  The  point  of  the 
rod,  when  the  weight  was  at  rest,  was  directly  over  the  centre  of  the 
table,  and  within  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  of  it  The  table  was 
provided  with  an  index,  movable  around  its  centre,  and  extending 
entirely  across  it  and  somewhat  beyond  the  outer  circular  rim.  At 
each  end  of  this  index  was  an  upright  sight-vane,  having  a  slit  tra- 
versed by  a  fine  thread,  and  also  a  vernier  for  reading  the  angles. 
A  black  thread  was  stretched  across  from  the  zero  of  one  vernier  to 
that  of  the  other,  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  table. 

In  starting  the  pendulum,  the  weight  was  first  divested  of  any 
tendency  to  rotatory  movement,  and  then  carefully  and  slowly  drawn 
to  one  side,  and  attached  to  one  of  the  uprights  by  a  loop  with  a 
single  cotton  thread  leading  from  it.  The  point  of  the  rod  below  the 
weight  was  then  adjusted  to  the  zero  of  the  contiguous  vernier ;  and 
afler  it  had  become  perfectly  still  in  this  position,  the  thread  was 
burnt  The  arc  of  oscillation  traversed  by  the  weight  was  about 
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6^  feet,  and  the  time  of  oflcillation  5  seconds.  The  movement  of  the 
plane  of  oscillation  was  followed  and  measured  by  moving  the  index. 
The  observations  were  generally  made  every  ten  minutes,  and  the 
angles  read  by  both  observers,  each  observer  having  charge  of  a 
vernier,  and  usually  were  continued  for  an  hour  :  in  one  instance, 
they  were  continued  for  three  hours.  Whenever  the  elliptic  move- 
ment of  the  weight,  which  was  found  almost  always  to  arise  after  a 
time  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  became  very  marked,  the  period  of 
observation  was  shortened  to  half  an  hour,  or  even  less.  The  ob- 
servations were  made  at  all  parts  of  the  circle ;  that  is,  the  pendulum 
was  started  from  various  points,  so  that  the  plane  of  oscillation  might, 
at  the  outset,  have  every  variety  of  position. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  observations  were  conducted  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  eliminate  errors  of  graduation  and  eccentricity. 
It  ought  to  be  stated,  however,  that  the  number  of  observations  hi- 
therto made  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  mean 
of  the  results  of  the  individual  observations  is  very  exact,  especially 
as  the  graduation  of  the  circle  was  made  by  hand.  The  number  of 
observations  of  the  movement  of  the  plane  of  oscillation,  during  an 
interval  of  an  hour  or  half-hour,  is  23.  In  the  case  of  four  of  the 
observations,  the  elliptic  movement  was  so  large  that  the  results 
cannot  be  relied  upon ;  and  in  the  case  of  three  others,  the  results 
differ  so  widely  from  the  mean  of  the  others,  that  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  anomalous,  and  it  is  accordingly  believed  that  they  ought 
to  be  rejected.  The  mean  is  therefore  derived  from  only  16  observa- 
dons  :  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  result 
sought.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  observations,  if  practicable,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  closer  approximation. 

According  to  the  sixteen  observations  taken  into  account,  the  mean 
motion  per  hour  is  9*^  57,3'.  The  theoretical  motion,  in  the  latitude 
of  Providence,  is  10°  0,1' ;  that  is,  2,8'  greater  than  the  result  of 
the  observations.  As  to  the  amount  of  the  elliptic  movement  ob- 
served, there  was  only  one  instance  in  which  none  was  perceptible 
during  an  entire  hour  :  in  the  other  instances,  the  conjugate  axis 
was  between  zero  and  half  an  inch  in  length.  In  the  case  of  the  ob- 
servations rejected,  it  amounted  to  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more.  The 
slowest  motion  observed  was  8°  39',  and  the  most  rapid  10°  54'. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  irregularities  observed  are  attributable 
to  the  elliptic  movement.  Some  of  the  largest  deviations  from  the 
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general  mean  occurred  when  this  movement  was  very  Blight.  As  to 
the  direction  of  the  elliptic  revolution,  it  was,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, indirect,  or  contrary  to  that  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch.  In  only  four  instances  out  of  twenty-three,  was  ,a  motion  in 
the  contrary  direction  observed. 


28.  On  the  Pendulum  Experiment.    By  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana. 
[Not  received,] 


29.  The  Pendulum  at  Bunker-Hill  Monument.     By  Professor 

E.  N.  HoilBFORD. 

The  interest  felt  by  the  public  generally  in  the  great  experiment  of 
Foucault,  and  the  attention  which  has  been  directed  to  the  repetition 
of  this  experiment  at  the  Bunker-Hill  Monument,  will  justify  a  brief 
account  of  the  apparatus  there  employed,  and  the  results  there 
arrived  at. 

The  ball  used  for  the  pendulum  is  a  thirty-two  pound  iron  cannon 
ball.  It  was  thrown  out  in  some  excavations  on  Charlestown  Neck, 
some  years  since,  and  is  supposed,  from  the  number  of  others  of  the 
same  size  found  in  the  same  locality,  to  have  been  discharged  from 
the  British  ship  of  war  Lively,  at  the  American  army,  near  the  close 
of  the  battle  on  the  17th  of  June  1775.  The  weight  of  the  ball  is 
now  about  thirty-one  pounds.  The  ball  is  supported  in  a  brass  meri- 
dian, to  which  is  attached  an  equatorial  ring,  with  adjusting  screws 
for  bringing  the  centre  of  gravity  directly  in  a  line  with  the  index 
below  and  the  point  of  suspension  above. 

The  ball  is  suspended  by  a  wire  210  feet  long  (known  as  No.  20 
steel  wire),  which  is  annealed,  and  secured  to  the  brass  meridian  of 
the  ball  by  a  small  screw  clamp  :  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is  secured 
in  a  similar  clamp,  which  is  attached  to  a  staple  in  the  roof  of  the 
chamber  at  the  head  of  the  Monument  stairs.  In  making  the  arrange- 
ments, it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  grating  in  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  above,  and  also  the  marble  monument  erected  by  King 
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Solomon's  Lodge  within  the  well  at  the  bottom.  To  prevent  currents 
of  air  from  affecting  the  motion  of  the  pendulum,  the  grating  above 
has  been  replaced  hj  a  plank  floor ;  and  the  wire  passing  through 
the  chamber  is  encased  in  a  square  wooden  trunk,  with  panes  of  glass 
on  opposite  sides,  for  observing  the  very  small  arc  described  by  the 
pendulum  wire  at  this  height.  To  avoid  obstructing  currents  of  air 
in  the  shafl,  it  has  also  been  found  necessary  to  close  the  ventilating 
port-holes  opening  into  the  inner  shaft,  and  replace  the  iron  lattice 
gate  at  the  bottom  with  plate  glass  doors.  A  smooth  wooden  floor 
has  been  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafl ;  from  the  centre  of  which, 
directly  beneath  the  point  of  suspension,  three  circles  have  been 
described  and  painted  white.  These  circles  are  graduated  into  360 
degrees,  which  are  figured  for  the  convenience  of  observation,  count- 
ing from  the  right.  For  more  careful  observation,  a  flat  wooden  ring 
is  erected  about  four  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  brass  sight  on  the 
further  side,  and  a  corresponding  sight  at  the  extremity  of  an  arm 
on  the  nearer  side,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  revolve  around  the 
axis  of  the  plane  of  oscillation.  This  ring  rests  upon  marbles,  and 
may  be  adjusted  by  movable  friction  wheels  placed  outside  the  ring, 
upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  monument.  With  the  aid  of  these  compass 
sights,  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  oscillation  becomes  apparent  in 
less  time  than  if  the  point  at  the  bottom  of  the  ball  be  observed ;  for 
the  reason  that  the  view  is  confined  to  a  definite  line,  and  also  that 
the  distance  of  the  .nearer  sight  from  the  centre  is  five  feet,  while 
the  radius  of  the  graduated  circle  on  the  floor  is  rather  less  than  three 
and  a  half  feet.  The  sight,  through  which  the  observation  is  made,  is 
moved  by  a  small  geared  wheel  upon  a  graduated  arc  of  brass  placed 
in  the  doorway ;  and  such  is  the  nicety  of  the  adjustment,  that  the 
progress  of  the  plane  of  oscillation  can  be  noticed  in  a  single  vibra- 
tion of  the  pendulum. 

The  mode  of  starting  the  pendulum  is  that  adopted  by  Foucault. 
The  ball  being  drawn  to  the  margin  of  the  circle,  and  secured  by  a 
thread,  is  permitted  to  come  entirely  to  rest  :  when  this  is  attained, 
which  requires  but  a  minute  or  two,  the  thread  is  burned  and  the 
pendulum  launched. 

An  unanticipated  difficulty,  in  the  movement  of  the  monument 
itself,  and  to  which  more  particular  reference  has  been  made  in  an- 
other communication,  for  some  time  interfered  with  the  progress  of 
experiment.  The  impossibility  of  using  the  graduation  on  the  floor, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  movable  section  of  a  sector  of  brass,  of  three 
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feet  radius,  having  the  degree  divisions  prolonged  six  inches  towards 
the  centre,  to  prevent  the  lessening  of  the  length  of  sweep  from 
interfering  with  observation.  The  position  of  this  plate  with  regard 
to  the  centre  could  be  determined  at  any  moment,  by  bringing  the 
pendulum  to  rest,  and  measuring  from  the  so  ascertained  centre. 

Another  difficulty  met  me  at  this  point.  The  armature  in  which 
the  ball  was  slung,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  slowness  of  the 
movement  (an  oscillation  requiring  less  than  8^^^  seconds)  inteifered 
seriously  with  the  experiment. 

Sometimes  the  plane  of  oscillation  would  sweep  through  a  degree 
in  four  minutes,  and  sometimes  it  required  eleven.  A  series  of  ex* 
periments  eliminated  the  source  of  this  difficulty,  and  pointed  out  the 
mode  of  so  managing  the  apparatus  as  to  secure  trustworthy  results. 
The  vertical  brass  ring  gave  to  the  ball  a  slightly  lenticular  form ; 
which,  it  is  obvious,  can  oscillate  uniformly  in  but  two  directions, 
to  wit,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  at  right  angles 
to  it.  In  either  of  these,  I  obtained  correct  results.  As  admitting 
the  least  tendency  to  error,  I  uniformly  adopted  the  latter  direction, 
that  is,  in  which  the  plane  of  the  ring  coincided  with  the  plane  of 
oscillation.  My  observations  were  limited  to  a  single  degree,  and  that 
the  first  :  this  was  necessary  from  the  diminution  in  the  length  of 
the  sweep,  unless  I  had  constructed  a  movable  floor.  It  had  this 
advantage,  that  the  elliptical  motion  which,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  invariably  sets  in,  was  uniformly  not  appreciable.  I  have 
occasionally  watched  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  when  it  started 
under  the  fairest  circumstances,  considering  the  imperfection  of  my 
ball,  through  a  period  of  twelve  minutes,  without  detecting  elliptical 
motion,  though  frequently  it  came  on  in  less  time.  Prof.  Norton,  of 
Brown  University,  has  informed  me  that  in  experiments  conducted 
by  Prof.  Caswell  and  himself,  the  elliptical  motion  was  frequently 
not  observable  fer  half  an  hour.  The  elliptical  motion  was,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  hands  of  a  watdu 
The  greatest  conjugate  diameter  of  the  ellipse  described  has  rarely 
exceeded  half  an  inch.  This  maximum,  which  frequently  was  gained 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  continued  fbr  four  hours,  the  ball  itself 
not  coming  to  rest  in  less  than  five  or  six  hours.  The  length  of  the 
arc  of  oscillation  was  six  feet,  the  whole  diameter  of  the  well  being 
but  seven  feet  The  time  required  for  a  single  oscillation  was  8^ 
seconds  as  already  mentioned,  losing  one  second  in  224  oscillations. 
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In  observatioiiy  I  at  first  had  the  aid  of  an  aaaiatant,  who  counted 
the  oscillations,  while  I  observed  the  time  required  for  the  rotation 
of  the  plane  of  oscillation  through  a  single  degree.  It  was  possible 
to  observe  only  at  one  extreme  of  the  oscillation.  The  determination 
of  the  time  by  oscillations,  or  by  seconds,  if  either  one  oscillation 
too  many  or  too  few,  gave  a  range  of  error  of  32^  seconds.  It  so 
happened  that  the  length  of  the  pendulum  at  the  Monument,  and  the 
theoretical  time  at  that  locality,  were  marvellously  suited  to  each 
other.  The  time  required  (I  take  the  calculation  by  Prof.  Caswell  for 
the  State  House,  Boston)  was  5"^  56,03*.  Forty-*fi>ur  oscillations,  at 
8|^  seconds  for  an  oscillation,  give  5"  55,5\ 

In  my  observations,  a  second  or  two  might  be  lost  at  the  outset  in 
carrying  the  eye  from  the  burning  thread  to  the  watch  face ;  and  at 
the  conclusion,  in  glancing  from  the  index  coincident  with  the  degree 
division,  to  the  second  hand.  But  when  not  varying  more  than  three 
or  four  seconds,  it  would  be  just  to  correct  the  time  by  the  oscilla- 
tions, since  the  time  required  for  an  oscillation  had  been  ascertained 
with  the  greatest  precision. 

I  will  here  give  a  few  of  the  observations,  with  their  average ; 
and  with  it  the  time  indicated  by  the  oscillations,  and  that  by  theory*. 


*  I  should  not  omit  to  state,  that  the  oonyenienoes  for  these  obeervations  have 
been  furaiahed  by  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association,  who 
provided  the  necessary  funds  for  the  pendnlnm  apparatus.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed by  them,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Wiobtman  and  Supsoir  of  Boston,  and  Mr, 
Bond  and  myself  of  Cambridge,  were  facilitated  in  all  their  labors  by  the  officers 
of  the  Bunker's  Hill  MonumeAt  Attociation. 
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These  results  do  not  confirm  tbe  suggestion  that  there  is  greater 
or  less  than  the  uniform  theoretical  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  oscillation  in  different  parts  of  its  orbit. 

Soon  after  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  experiment  at  the  Pan- 
theon reached  this  country,  I  tried  an  experiment  suggested  by  a 
writer  in  the  London  Illustrated  News ;  that  of  suspending  a  hori- 
zontal bar.  It  was  the  view  of  the  writer  that  the  bar  would  rotate, 
as  the  plane  of  oscillation  rotates. 
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I  suspended  a  copper  bar,  six  inches  long,  in  a  glass  receiver,  by 
a  slender  iron  wire  terminating  in  a  point,  on  the  polished  face  of  a 
straight  magnet.  By  additfons  to  the  weight  of  the  bar,  I  reduced 
the  friction  on  the  magnet  to  the  least  measure.  The  receiver  stood 
upon  a  window  sill  in  a  brick  building ;  and  the  bar  having  come  to 
rest,  it  continued  at  rest  through  forty-eight  hours. 

At  a  later  period,  I  suspended  in  the  Monument,  from  a  height  of 
190  feet,  a  glass  tube  two  feet  long,  laden  with  lead  at  each  end.  The 
first  60  feet  of  suspension  was  of  silk  braid,  to  reduce  the  torsion  to  a 
minimum  :  then  came  iron  wire  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bar,  and 
then  a  brass  wire.  So  sensitive  was  the  bar,  that  I  found  it  impossible, 
so  long  as  I  remained  near  it,  to  bring  it  to  rest,  the  unavoidable 
currents  of  air  from  my  breath  being  sufficient  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming still.  I,  however,  reduced  its  oscillations  to  a  range  of  four 
or  five  inches  at  the  extreme  of  the  bar,  and  then  left  it  over  night  : 
in  the  morning,  it  was  entirely  at  rest.  This  was  repeated  under  such 
fiEivorable  circumstances,  and  with  such  coincident  results,  as  to  in- 
duce me  to  believe  that  those  experimenters  who  have  noticed  a  bar, 
or  disk,  or  wheel,  to  revolve  in  a  time  corresponding  with  the  plane 
of  oscillation,  have  been  misled  by  some  concealed  source  of  error. 

I  repeated  the  experiment  of  permitting  water  to  flow  from  a 
funnel,  in  the  expectation  that  the  resultant  of  the  motion  toward  the 
centre  in  flowing  out,  united  with  the  possible  rotation  of  the  body 
of  water,  would  give  rise  to  the  spiral  movement  with  the  sun,  which 
is  very  generally  believed. 

I  took  for  this  purpose  a  tub  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  carefully  bored 
a  half-inch  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom.  Into  this  hole  I  passed 
a  good  cork  from  below.  Having  filled  the  tub  (which  contained 
about  fifteen  gallons),  the  water  was  permitted  to  come  to  rest,  as 
indicated  by  particles  of  sawdust  in  the  water  and  on  its  surface. 
When  quiet  was  established,  which  required  nearly  an  hour,  the 
cork  was  withdrawn.  The  water  flowed  out  with  tlie  following  results 
in  seven  trials  :  In  two,  there  was  no  whirl ;  in  three,  the  whirl,  just 
perceptible  in  the  last  quart  of  water,  was  with  the  sun  ;  in  the  re- 
maining two,  the  whirl  was  in  the  opposite  direction. 

These  results  seem  to  indicate,  that  in  but  two  of  the  seven  triab, 
had  the  water  obtained  actual  rest ;  while  it  had,  in  three  of  the  other 
instances,  a  slight  motion  in  one  direction,  and  in  two  a  motion  in 
the  opposite. 
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30.  Notes  on  the  Tides  at  Sand  RET»tfEAB  Ret  West,  Florida. 
By  Prof.  A.  D.  Bachb,  SuperinteDde&t  U.  S.  Coast  Surrey. 

Hourly  observations  of  the  tides  at  Key  West,  Florida,  were 
comTnenced  under  instructions  from,  and  the  immediate  direction  of 
Lieut.  .ToHN  B.ODGERS,  U.  S.  N.,  Assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey,  in 
January  last.  The  results  are  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  the 
general  subject  of  the  tides  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  observations 
up  to  June  have  been  plotted  in  diagrams,  and  are  in  the  course  of 
reduction.  To  show  their  peculiar  features,  I  have  presented  in  a 
diagram  cases  of  tides  observed  at  or  near  the  maximum  of  the 
moon's  declination  at  syzigy  and  quadrature,  and  near  the  zero  of 
declination  and  syzigies.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  high  and 
two  low  waters  daily  at  Key  West,  the  successive  tides  being  nearly 
equal,  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  moon's  passing  the  equator ;  and 
there  being  one  small  tide  and  one  larger  at  other  periods,  making 
the  diurnal  inequality  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  tide. 

I  find  by  examining  these  in  the  way  done  for  the  tides  at  Cat 
Island,  Louisiana,  that  the  results  may  be  represented  by  the  inter- 
ference of  a  semidiurnal  and  diurnal  tide  wave ;  the  latter  being 
approximately  nine  or  twenty-one  hours  in  advance  of  the  former  in 
the  position  of  its  maximum  ordinate,  as  has  already  been  shown  for 
the  tides  at  the  other  locality. 

I  propose,  at  a  future  meeting,  to  present  the  discussion  of  these 
tides  to  the  Association  ;  and  at  present  refer  to  the  tables  and  dia- 
grams showing  the  decomposition  of  the  curve  of  observation,  and 
the  agreement  of  the  curve  computed  from  the  elements  with  the 
curve  of  observationsi.  The  average  difierence  in  the  computed  and 
observed  ordinates  is  less  than  four-hundredths  of  a  foot 

A  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  maximum  or  minimum 
ordinates  of  the  tidal  curve  are  derived,  will  show  that  the  difference 
of  the  two  high  and  low  waters  is  made  up  of  four  unequal  quauti^ 
ties ;  two  of  which  give  the  difference  between  two  (generally)  unr 
equal  ordinates  in  different  portions  of  the  diurnal  curve,  and  the 
other  two  the  difference  of  two  ordinates  not  symmetrically  situated 
in  the  semidiurnal  curve.  If  this  be  so,  thb  difference  should  not 
follow  the  law  of  the  diurnal  wave. 
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I.      MAXIMUM   DECLINATION   OF   MOON. 


Moon*B  declination  Su  20°  46'; 


Sand  Kit,  January  29,  1861. 
Moon's  transit,  23^  OS*". 
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c. 

D. 

HoQia. 

-,6T. 

0,61. 

0,42. 

Computed. 

o-a 

12 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

18 

—,40 

—,26 

—  10 

—,35 

—,05 

14 

—,66 

—,48 

—  21 

—,64 

—,01 

16 

—,81 

-,51 

—,29 

—.80 

—,01 

16 

-,76 

—,48 

—,85 

—,78 

,03 

17 

—,60 

—,26 

—,41 

—,66 

,06 

18 

—,40 

—8,61 

,00 
,26 

-42 
—  41 

—,42 
— yl6 

,02 
,09 

19 

-,(W 

20 

,07 

,48 

—,85 

,08 

—.01 

21 

,17 

,61 

—,29 

,22 

—.06 

22 

,17 

,48 

—  21 

,22 

—,05 

28 

,07 

,26 

—  10 

,15 

—,08 

24 

,00 

0,41 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

-8,740- 

—  4,29d  =—8,61 

8,74  0. 

-  8,29  D  =       0,41 

D  =  0,42 ;     0  = 

0,61. 
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Moon's  declination  N.  21^  08' ; 
K  20  48; 
a  21    17. 


Sand  Ekt,  April  8,  9,  A  21. 

Moon's  tranBit^  6^  54"* ; 
6    52; 
17    87. 


(TABLE  NO.  IL— DiAOEAM  No.  8.) 


c. 

D. 

noazs. 

Obsorved. 

0,45. 

0,68. 

Compaled. 

0— a 

0 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

1 

—  10 

—,22 

.13 

—,09 

—,01 

2 

—,18 

—,89 

,26 

— ,13l 

—,06 

8 

—,10 

—,45 

,87 

—,08 

—,02 

4 

,03 

—,39 

,46 

+,07 

—,04 

5 

,30 

—,22 

,48 

,26 

,04 

6 

,60 

0,55 

,00 
,22 

,63 
,48 

,63 

,70 

.07 
,07 

7 

,77 

8 

,86 

,39 

,46 

,85  H 

,01 

9 

,83 

,45 

,87 

,82 

.01 

10 

,63 

,39 

.26 

,65 

,02 

11 

,35 

,22 

,18 

,36 

,00 

12 

,00 

8,44 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

3,99 

D  =  3,99  -7-  7,58 

=  0,53 ; 

c  =  1,70  -T-  3,74 

=  0,45. 

a 

D. 

noun. 

Obaenred. 

0,41. 

0,46. 

Compated. 

0-C. 

12 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

13 

—,29 

->20 

—  12 

—,32 

.08 

14 

—,65 

—,35 

—,28 

—,58 

,08 

15 

—,71 

—  41 

—  32 

—  73 

,02 

16 

— ,76l 

—,35 

—,39 

— ,74l 

—.01 

17 

—,66 

—  20 

—,46 

—,65 

—  01 

18 

—,46 

—3,42 

,00 
,20 

-,46 
-,46 

—,46 
—,26 

,00 
,01 

19 

—,26 

20 

—.07 

,35 

—  39 

-04 

,08 

21 

,05 

.41 

—  32 

,09 

—  04 

22 

,12 

,35 

-.28 

,12  u 

,00 

83 

,07 

,20 

-,12 

,08 

,01 

24 

,00 

—0,09 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

—3.51 

p  =  0,46 ;     0 

=  0,41. 
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U.      ZERO   OF  DECLINATION  OF   MOON. 

Saud  Ext,  January  22  A  28,  1861. 

Moon's  decimation  N.  \^  01';  Moon's  transit*  17»»  19"  ; 

N.  8    63.  ..  18    08. 

(TABLE  NO.  IIL— DiAGEAM  No.  8.) 


a 

D. 

Bonn. 

ObMrred. 

0,00. 

0,08. 

Computed. 

O-C 

0 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

1 

—,26 

—,26 

,01 

-,24 

—,01 

2 

—,60 

—,42 

,01 

—,41 

—  09 

8 

— ,68l 

—,60 

,02 

-,48 

—,06 

4 

—,88 

—,42 

,03 

—  39 

,01 

5 

—,22 

—,26 

,08 

—,22 

,00 

6 

+,09 

—1,86 

,00 
,26 

,08 
,03 

—,08 
.28 

,06 
—,06 

7 

,23 

8 

,48 

,42 

,03 

,46 

,03 

9 

,64 

,60 

,02 

,62 

,02 

10 

,48 

,42 

,01 

,43 

,06 

11 

,82 

,26 

,01 

,26 

,06 

12 

,00 

2,04 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

—0,18 

D  =  0,18  -T-  7,63 

=  0.03 

0  =  1,99  H-  3,74 

=  0,60. 

c. 

D. 

Hoan. 

Obflenred. 

Computed. 

O-C. 

12 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

18 

—,27 

-,26 

—  01 

—,26 

—  01 

U 

-,66 

—,42 

-,02 

—,44 

-.12 

16 

—,61 

—,60 

—,03 

—,63 

—,09 

16 

—.46 

-,42 

—,04 

—,46 

,00 

17 

-,19 

—,26  . 

—,06 

—,80 

.11 

18 

,00 

—2,09 

,00 
.26 

—,06 
—,06 

-,06 
,20 

,06 
,03 

19 

,n 

20 

,89 

,42 

—,04 

,88 

,01 

21 

,61 

,60 

—,03 

,47 

,04 

22 

M 

,42 

—,02 

,40 

,04 

28 

.24 

,26 

-01 

,24 

,00 

24 

,00 

1,76 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 
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Moon's  declination  &  0^  68' ; 
N.  2  27 ; 
N.  2   06; 


8Ain>  EicT,  AprU  1,  14  A  29. 

Moon's  transit^  Q^  12»  ; 
11    29; 
28    86+. 


(TABLE  NO.  IT.— DiAQKAX  Na  4.) 


a 

D. 

Hoan. 

OtMenred. 

0,T7. 

—0,01. 

CkNnpnted. 

0-0. 

0 

,00 

,00 

,00 

1 

—,42 

—,88 

— v04 

2 

—,67 

—.67 

,00 

8 

—.76 

-,77 

,02 

4 

—.66 

—.67 

.02 

6 

—,42 

-,88 

-,04 

6 

,00 

-2,91 

,00 
,88 

,00 
—,02 

7 

,86 

8 

,68 

,87 

—,04 

9 

,75 

,77 

—,02 

10 

,71 

,87 

.04 

11 

,86 

,88 

—,02 

12 

,00 

2,81 

,00 

,00 

—0.10 

I 

)  =  -0,l 

0  -r-  7,68 

=  -o,o 

1; 

( 

J  =  8,26 

H-  8.74  = 

=  0.77. 

CL 

D. 

Hoan. 

Obwsrred. 

0,74 

0,04. 

Gompnted. 

0-a 

12 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

,00 

13 

—,86 

—,87 

—,01 

—,88 

.02 

14 

—,66 

—,68 

-,02 

—,65 

,02 

16 

—,84 

—,74 

—,08 

—,77 

.OS 

16 

—.74 

—,68 

—,08 

—,66 

.08 

17 

—,84 

—,87 

—,04 

—.41 

.04 

18 

,00 

—2,94 

,00 
,87 

—,04 
—,04 

.04 
.88 

.04 
,04 

19 

,88 

20 

,68 

,68 

—,08 

.60 

,08 

21 

,78 

,74 

—,08 

.71 

,08 

22 

,68 

.68 

—,02 

,61 

,02 

28 

,34 

.87 

—,01 

,86 

,01 

24 

,00 

2,61 

,00 

,00 

,00. 

.00 
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31^   An  Account  of  Longstbeth's  Lunar  Formula.    By  Prof. 
B.  Pbircb,  of  Harvard. 

Prof.  Pbirob  stated  that  the  title  of  his  paper  was  probably  sufficient 
to  tell  what  he  meant  to  say  ;  but  he  wished  it  distinctly  understood 
that  he  only  intended  to  give  an  account  of  a  discovery  by  a  man 
who  was  as  remarkable  for  his  extreme  modesty,  as  for  the  eminence 
of  the  position  which  he  occupied  among  the  scientific  benefactors 
of  the  age.  This  was  intended  for  an  account  of  Mr.  Longstreth's 
discovery,  and  was  not  his  own.  The  very  modest  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Longstreth  had  announced  his  discovery,  was  worthy  of  remark. 
He  would  read,  from  the  preface  to  the  published  tables,  all  that 
Mr.  Longstreth  had  himself  said  in  relation  to  this  great  discovery. 
It  was  as  follows  :  "  The  coefficients  deduced  from  theory  by  Da- 
moiseau.  Plana,  Pontecoulant,  and  those  deduced  from  observation 
by  Burckhardt  (though  differing  considerably),  give  the  moon's  place 
with  nearly  the  same  accuracy.  Where  a  difference  exists,  I  have 
carefully  compared  them  with  observation,  and  deduced  the  most 
probable  value.''  Longstreth  had  obtained  results  which  involved  the 
true  theory  of  the  variations  of  the  moon's  longitude.  The  results  of 
observations,  now  that  we  had  them  in  a  tabular  formula,  would  be 
sure  to  be  confirmed  by  subsequent  theory. 

The  professor  exhibited  the  tables  themselves,  showing  where 
Damoiseau  and  Plana  agree,  and  where  they  differ ;  and  stated  that 
Prof.  Airy,  of  England,  had  compared  the  results  obtained  by  Plana's 
theory  with  observation.  Longstreth's  terms  are  often  a  return  to 
the  theories  of  Damoiseau  and  Laplace.  The  difference  is  generally 
greater  between  Plana  and  Laplace,  than  between  Laplace  and 
Longstreth.  We  are  therefore  travelling  backward  to  the  theory 
propounded  by  Laplace,  while  the  supposed  advances  made  by  later 
physical  astronomers  are  assuming  their  true  position. 

Mr.  Lonostrbth's  terms  will  be  used  in  the  American  Nautical 
Almanac  This  alone  renders  that  work  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
navigators  of  every  nation,  as  well  as  of  this  country. 

In  conclusion.  Prof.  Peirce  read  the  following  letter,  vmtten  by 
Mr.  Longstreth  in  answer  to  a  request  of  Lieut.  Davis,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  a  copy  of  his  observations  on  the 
lunar  motions  : 
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PmLADKumu,  7th  ma  25,  1851. 
CHARLES  HENRT  DAYIB^  Cambridge,  Mati. 

Thy  letter  of  the  20th  ult  was  duly  received,  and  I  haye  been  prevented  from 
answering  it  I  herewith  incloee  the  coefficients  used  by  me  in  the  paper  referred 
to.  I  selected  the  years  1820,  '21  and  '23  for  comparison,  as  the  errors  of  Plana's 
eoefficients  are  the  largest ;  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of  nnfaimess^  I  have  retained 
all  the  observations  made  during  those  years;  and  where  there  is  reason  to 
question  the  correctness  of  any  of  them;  I  have  mentioned  it  In  most  of  the  cases 
where  the  errors  are  large,  thee  will  find  by  reference  to  the  Greenwich  observsr 
lions  that  no  moon-culminating  stars  were  observed.  The  years  1824  and  '25  are 
a  fair  average  of  errors ;  and  I  would  call  thy  attention  to  the  smallness  of  the 
errors  after  the  transit  instrument  was  remounted  (May  28,  1825)^  The  smaller 
corrections  of  Airy  I  have  not  made,  as  the  observations  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
curate to  justify  it  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  thee  at  thy  leisure. 
With  much  respect^  thy  friend, 

M.  FISmiR  LONGSTRETH. 


y.  METEOBOLOGT  AND   METEOBITES. 

32.  On  the  Influence  of  Terrestrial  Electricity  on  Climate. 
By  Damel  Vauohan,  of  Cincinnati. 

An  abstract  of  this  paper  was  presented  by  Prof.  Henrt,  who  stated 
that  Mr.  Vauohan  bad  attempted  to  prove  that  there  was  a  current 
of  thermo-electrity  which  circulated  around  the  earth  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  sun  ;  and  that  when  there  was  a  change  in  latitude 
of  isothermal  lines,  there  was  an  interruption  or  break  in  the  thermo- 
electric current.  The  origin  of  this  supposed  current  was  referred 
to  the  unequal  heating  of  the  earth's  surface  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which,  passing  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  entirely  around 
the  earth,  produces  a  continuous  current  in  the  same  direction. 
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33.  On  the  Distribution  of  Rain  for  the  Month  of  September. 
By  Prof.  Elias  Loomis,  of  New- York. 

About  twelve  years  ago  T  made  a  somewhat  extensive  comparison 
of  meteorological  observations,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  various 
popular  notions  with  regard  to  the  weather.  My  object  particularly 
was  to  determine  whether  any  connection  could  be  traced  between 
the  fall  of  rain  and  the  phases  of  the  moon,  or  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was,  that  many  popular  pro- 
verbs with  regard  to  the  fall  of  rain  bad  little  foundation  in  truth.  As, 
however,  the  materials  from  which  this  conclusion  was  derived  were 
quite  bulky,  I  did  not  offer  them  for  publication ;  but  having  noticed 
that  educated  men  have  very  extensively  adopted  many  of  these 
popular  errors,  I  have  concluded  to  bring  forward  some  of  the  do- 
cuments I  have  collected  with  reference  to  one  question,  viz.  the 
general  belief  of  an  unusiial  fall  of  rain  about  the  time  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox.  The  belief  in  an  equinoctial  storm  appears  to  have 
prevailed  not  only  in  this  country,  but  very  extensively  in  Europe 
for  a  long  period.  In  Nash's  Mathematical  Diary  for  1820,  published 
at  New- York,  the  following  question  is  propounded  for  solution  : 
"  Required  the  reason  why  storms  are  generally  prevalent  about  the 
times  of  the  equinoxes  ?  "  I  propose  to  inquire  whether  rain  t> 
unusually  prevalent  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  register  to  which  I  first  refer  for  an  answer  to  this  question, 
is  that  kept  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  This  register  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1774,  and  was  suspended  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1843.  There  was  also  an  interruption  of  six  years  from  1781  to 
1786  ;  being  64  years  of  observations.  I  have  accordingly  arranged 
the  fall  of  rain  for  each  day  of  September  during  this  entire  period 
in  appropriate  columns,  and  taken  the  sums  for  each  day  of  the 
month.  The  amounts  for  the  several  days  exhibit  considerable  in- 
equality ;  the  greatest  being  5,649  inches  on  the  24th,  and  the  least 
being  1,990  inches  on  the  3d  ;  the  greatest  amount  being  almost 
three  times  the  least.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  inequality  is 
partly  owhig  to  the  shortness  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  ob- 
servations ;  and  we  shall  eliminate  in  some  degree  the  influence  of 
causes  which  are  independent  of  the  day  of  the  month,  by  grouping 
the  observations.  If  we  take  the  sums  of  the  daily  amounts  for  in- 
tervals of  five  days,  we  shall  obtain  the  numbers 

10 
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18,408  inches; 
20,835  . . 
19,244  . . 
19,364  . . 
23,075  . . 
22,448     . . 

Here  the  numbers  approach  much  nearer  to  equality,  the  greatest 
sum  exceeding  the  least  by  about  one  quarter  of  its  whole  amount. 
If  we  take  the  sums  for  the  two  halves  of  the  month,  we  shall  find 
that  the  amount  for  the  last  half  is  about  one  iiflh  greater  than  for 
the  first  half.  This  last  result  being  deduced  from  a  comparison  of 
1920  days,  must  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  law  of  the  climate  of 
London. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  this  result  has  any  particular  con- 
nection with  the  equinox,  let  us  compare  the  average  fall  of  rain  at 
London  for  successive  months. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Howard,  the  average  fall  of 
rain  in  September  is  1,921  inches ;  in  October,  2,522  inches ;  in 
November,  2,998  inches  ;  that  is,  the  fall  of  rain  in  October  is  one 
third  greater  than  in  September.  This  result  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  that  before  discovered,  viz.  that  the  fall  of  rain  for  the  last  half 
of  September  is  one  fifth  greater  than  for  the  first  half  We  perceive 
then  a  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  rain,  depending  upon  the  season 
of  the  year ;  but  no  decisive  indication  that  the  rain  for  any  day  of 
September  will  be  found  uniformly  greater  than  on  both  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  days. 

We  shall  arrive  at  the  same  result,  if  we  make  the  comparison  by 
the  number  of  rainy  days,  instead  of  the  quantiti/ of  tbiu.  The  greatest 
number  of  rainy  days  for  the  entire  period,  occurring  on  the  same 
day  of  the  month,  was  28,  being  on  the  27th ;  the  least  number  was 
15,  on  the  3d.  If  we  classify  the  numbers  in  groups  of  five  days,  we 
obtain  the  following  result : 

no, 

96, 

94, 

»7. 
117, 
112. 

Here  the  greatest  sum,  as  before,  exceeds  the  least  by  one  quarter 
of  its  whole  amount.  The  total  number  of  rainy  days  corresponding 
to  the  first  half  of  the  month  was  300  ;  for  the  last  half,  326  ;  being 
an  excess  of  about  one  twelfth  of  the  whole  number.  We  see  then 
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the  influence  of  the  annual  fluctuation  in  the  increased  number  of 
rainy  days  for  the  last  half  of  the  month ;  but  no  decisive  indication 
that  any  day  of  September  could  be  selected  as  more  exposed  to 
rain  than  both  the  preceding  and  following  days. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  the  amount  of  rain  for  the  five 
days  embracing  the  equinox  is  greater  than  for  any  other  period  of 
five  days  throughout  the  month  ;  but  if  any  one  should  be  disposed 
to  attach  any  special  importance  to  this  circumstance,  I  would  re- 
mark that  the  amount  of  rain  for  the  last  five  days  of  the  month  falls 
short  of  the  amount  for  the  preceding  five  days  by  less  than  three 
per  cent,  and  that  this  quantity  is  too  small  to  afibrd  any  satisfactory 
basis,  for  a  conclusion  in  a  research  of  this  kind.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  difiference  is  too  small  to  be  detected  without  a  most  careful 
observation  of  the  rain-gauge  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  popular  belief 
on  this  subject  was  certainly  never  derived  from  meteorological 
journals,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  common  opinion  of 
an  unusual  fall  of  rain  at  London  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox  has  been  taken  up  without  reason. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  foundation  there  may  be  for  a 
similar  opinion  in  the  United  States.  And  here  we  encounter  a  dif- 
ficulty, arising  from  the  want  of  a  continued  register  of  the  fall  of 
rain  at  a  single  locality  for  any  long  period.  Most  of  the  early  me- 
teorological observers  paid  little  attention  to  the  amount  of  rain.  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  register  in  this  country,  furnishing  the 
amount  of  rain  for  more  than  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have 
accordingly  taken  for  comparison  the  observations  made  at  Albany 
under  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State, 
embracing  a  period  of  24  years.  The  greatest  sum  for  any  one  day 
of  the  month  of  September,  for  the  entire  period,  is  7,18  inches,  on 
the  3d ;  the  least  sum  is  0,97  inches,  on  the  17th.  The  inequalities 
from  day  to  day  are  so  striking,  as  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  period 
of  comparison  is  too  short  to  eliminate  the  eflect  of  any  causes  in- 
dependent of  the  day  of  the  month.  Let  us  then  group  the  observa- 
tions in  periods  of  five  days,  and  we  shall  obtain 

90,62  inches;  ' 
8,81  .. 
13,34  . . 
18,82  . . 
17,16  . . 
18,48     .. 
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The  first  five  days  of  the  month  furnish  the  greatest  amonnt  of 
rain,  and  the  next  five  days  the  least  amoiint.  So  far  then  as  these 
observations  indicate  any  influence  of  the  day  of  the  month  upon 
the  amount  of  rain,  they  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  an  unusual 
fall  of  rain  is  to  be  expected  about  the  3d  of  September ;  and  that 
from  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  the  month,  it  will  be  unusually  dry.  In 
point  of  fact,  I  consider  such  a  conclusion  premature.  Certainly  the 
observations  afford  no  countenance  to  the  impression  that  an  unusual 
fall  of  rain  is  to  be  expected  about  the  time  of  the  equinox.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  for  23  successive  years,  no  rain  is  recorded  as 
having  fallen  on  the  6th  of  the  month ;  so  that  one  year  ago,  it  would 
have  been  a  legitimate  inference  from  these  observations,  that  on  the 
6th  of  September  it  never  rains  at  Albany.  This  circumstance  plain- 
ly indicates  the  necessity  of  extending  our  observations  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  if  we  would  entirely  eliminate  the  influence  of  ac- 
cidental causes.  It  is  also  suggested  that  probably  no  citizen  of  Albany 
has  ever  noticed  this  remarkable  absence  of  rain  for  23  years  ;  and 
still  I  doubt  not  there  are  thousands  who  will  tell  us  that  they  have 
always  noticed,  that  if  it  rains  on  the  first  sabbath  of  a  mouth,  it  is 
sure  to  rain  on  each  succeeding  sabbath. 

In  order  to  supply  as  far  as  possible  the  want  of  a  seiies  of  ob- 
servations sufficiently  long,  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  Journal  of 
Dr.  HoLYOKE,  kept  at  Salem  (Mass.)  from  1786  to  1828 ;  in  which 
it  was  recorded  each  day  whether  it  was  fair,  cloudy,  or  rainy,  al- 
though the  amount  of  rain  was  not  registered.  I  have  taken  the  sum 
of  the  rainy  days  for  each  day  of  the  month,  and  have  appended  to 
this  the  Albany  register,  making  thus  a  continued  x*ecord  for  65 
years.  The  greatest  number  of  rainy  days  on  any  one  day  of  the 
month,  for  the  entire  period,  was  25  on  the  5th  ;  and  the  least  num- 
ber was  12,  on  the  6th.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  foreign 
causes,  we  will  group  the  observations  in  periods  of  five  days,  and 
we  obtain  the  following  numbers  ; 

98  rains; 
76     .. 

90  .. 
•    8b     .. 

89     .. 

91  .. 
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So  far  then  as  these  observations  indicate  any  influence  of  the  day 
of  the  month  upon  the  amount  of  rain,  they  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  first  five  days  of  September  are  unusually  rainy,  and  the  second 
five  days  unusually  dry.  In  point  of  fact,  I  regard  such  a  conclusion 
as  premature ;  but  the  observations  clearly  indicate  that  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  expect  rain  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  than 
on  the  week  preceding  or  the  week  following. 

From  all  these  observations,  I  infer  that  the  popular  notion  of  an 
unusual  fall  of  rain,  either  in  Old  England  or  in  New  England,  about 
the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  is  wholly  unfounded ;  and  is  akin 
to  those  superstitions  which  make  some  particular  day  of  the  month 
"  observation  day  "  for  the  entire  month,  or  make  the  fall  of  rain 
dependent  upon  the  annual  meeting  of  Quakers ;  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  Poet, 

K  the  first  of  July  bo  rainy  weather, 

Twill  rain  more  or  leaa  for  forty  days  together. 
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Mr.  W.  C.  Redfield  remarked,  that  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
founded than  the  traditional  notion  of  an  immediate  or  special  con- 
nection between  the  equinox  and  the  storms  of  that  period.  The 
meteorological  records  which  he  had  examined,  afibrd  no  grounds 
for  this  very  prevalent  opinion ;  as  will  equally  appear,  whether  we 
view  the  fall  of  rain  as  alone  constituting  the  storm,  or  consider  the 
rain  as  but  a  common  though  not  essential  feature  of  a  storm  or  gale. 

(In  further  discussion  on  Prof.  Loomis's  paper,  Dr.  Hare  referred 
to  another  paper  of  Prof  Loomis  on  the  storm  of  December  1836, 
as  proving  the  progress  of  that  storm  towards  the  southeast,  and 
thus  far  confuting  the  views  of  Mr.  Redfield.) 

Mr.  Redfield  said,  in  regard  to  the  storm  of  December  1836,  so 
elaborately  investigated  by  Prof.  Loomis,  its  alleged  line  of  progress 
towards  the  southeast  he  deemed  as  not  accordant  with  the  baro- 
metric observations  which  Prof  Loomis  had  adduced.  For  if  the  true 
line  of  progress  be  thatof  the  area  of  greatest  barometric  depression 
in  the  storm,  as  Dr.  Hare  justly  admits,  it  will  be  found  from  the 
barometric  observations  at  Syracuse,  Montreal  and  Quebec,  when 
compared  with  those  east  of  the  Hudson  and  at  Halifax,  that  the 
actual  progress  of  the  barometric  minimum  or  nucleus  of  the  storm 
was  towards  the  northeast,  passing  over  the  valley  of  the  S^  Law- 
rence in  its  course.  This  greatly  affects  some  of  the  inductions  re- 
garding the  phenomena  of  that  storm. 


34.,  Strictures  on  Professor  Espy's  Report  on  Storms  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  respects  the  Theoretical  In- 
ferences.    By  Dr.  Robert  Hare. 

I  have  seen  a  report  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  Pro£ 
Espy,  which,  so  far  as  it  correctly  records  the  phenomena  of  various 
storms,  must  be  honorable  to  the  author,  and  worthy  of  the  depart- 
ment of  our  government  under  whose  auspices  it  has  been  made. 
Doubtless,  in  this,  as  in  other  publications  originating  from  the  same 
source,  there  may  be  a  great  exhibition  of  ability,  science,  and  zeal : 
nevertheless,  I  question  the  propriety  of  making  any  particular 
hypothesis  the  subject  of  an  official  report  by  its  author,  an  ardent 
advocate,  unaccompanied  by  a  fair  summary  of  the  objections  which 
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have  been  made  to  it,  or  any  notice  of  any  otber  hypothesis  which 
may  have  been  advanced  as  preferable.  With  Prof  Eapy's  opinions 
I  concur  so  far  as  to  agree  in  the  inference  that  hurricanes  and  tor- 
nadoes are  the  consequence  of  the  ascent  of  air  from  a  focal  area  or 
intermediate  space,  by  which  a  confluence  from  two  or  more  oppo- 
site quarters,  to  supply  the  deficit  thus  arising,  is  induced ;  yet  we 
differ  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  air  in  such  cases.  In  the 
yeai*  1835  I  advanced,,  before  a  meeting  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  that  the  cause  of  the  ascent  in  question  was  a  dis- 
charge of  electricity  between  the  earth  and  sky.  This  explanation 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  memoir  published  in  the  transactions  of 
that  society  in  the  year  1836. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  views  which  1  now  enter- 
tain on  this  subject,  hoping  to  present  them  more  briefly  and  forcibly 
than  I  did  at  that  time. 

Every  person  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  electricity  as  pro- 
duced by  an  electrical  machine,  must  be  aware  that  there  are  two 
modes  in  which  a  discharge  may  be  effected  between  the  oppositely 
charged  surfaces  of  conductors,  or  of  a  coated  electric.  In  one  case, 
simultaneously  with  the  discharge,  a  vivid  spark  is  seen  to  take 
place ;  in  the  other  case,  some  movable  body,  such  as  a  bell-clapper, 
a  pith-ball,  or  a  blast  of  air  issuing  from  a  projecting  point,  is  made 
to  convey  electricity  from  one  surface  to  the  other,  until  a  discharge 
is  accomplished.  The  latter  process  has  been  designated  by  Faraday 
as  the  convective  discharge,  from  conveho,  to  carry ;  while  the  former 
is  designated  as  diruptive,^from  dirumpo,  to  break  through ;  since, 
in  this  case,  the  opposite  waves  break  through  the  air,  conveying  the 
whole  charge  at  once ;  while  in  the  other  process,  the  opposite  ex- 
citements are  gradually  neutralized  by  successive  contacts  with  the 
matter  passing  from  one  surface  to  the  other.  Notoriously  either  of 
these  discharging  processes  may  be  substituted  for  the  other,  by  a 
slight  variation  of  distance. 

Thus,  in  the  experiment  in  which  pith-balls  are  made  to  resemble 
hail,  by  dancing  between  oppositely  electrified  disks,  an  approxima- 
tion of  one  of  the  disks  towards  the  other  induces  a  spark  or  dinip- 
tive  discharge,  and  thus  causes  dancing  to  cease.  In  Cuthbertson's 
balance  electrometer,  the  movable  ball  approaches  that  which  is 
stationary,  in  obedience  to  the  convective  process ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  distance  between  the  balls  is  reduced  within  the  striking  distance, 
a  diruptive  discharge  ensues,  indicated  as  usual  by  a  spark. 
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It  follows  that  by  a  slight  variation  as  to  distance,  the  same  degree 
of  electrical  excitement  may  be  productive  either  of  a  convective  or 
of  a  diruptive  discharge.  Excepting  a  prodigious  disparity  in  mag- 
nitude, the  diruptive  spark  discharge  is  universally  recognized  as 
perfectly  similar  to  lightning  :  both  are  admitted  to  be  due  to  dis- 
charges of  electrical  accumulations,  differing  only  as  to  magnitude. 
Since,  agreeably  to  this  exposition,  susceptibility  of  commutation 
exists  as  respects  diruptive  discharge  in  its  minuter  forms  and  con- 
vective discharge  upon  the  same  scale,  does  it  not  follow  that  the 
former,  as  produced  by  the  gigantic  processes  of  nature,  should  be 
commutable  with  a  convective  process  of  corresponding  immensity  ? 
But  if  the  spark  or  diruptive  discharge  is  exemplified  by  lightning, 
how  is  the  latter  to  be  exemplified  ?  Where  is  there  any  gigantic 
meteoVological  process  which  can  supply  the  deficiency,  excepting 
that  of  the  tornado  or  hurricane,  which  last  may  be  viewed  as  a 
tornado  on  a  scale  of  preeminent  grandeur  ? 

If  from  a  point  electrified  by  a  machine,  a  blast  of  air  may  proceed 
as  strong  as  from  a  blowpipe  supplied  by  a  bellows,  may  not  an 
enormous  blast  be  emitted  from  every  terrestrial  prominence  elec- 
trified by  the  powerful  apparatus  of  nature,  as  much  greater  than 
that  of  a  blowpipe,  as  a  spark  of  lightning  of  a  mile  in  length  ex- 
ceeds that  yielded  by  an  excited  conductor  or  charged  jar  ?  So  long 
as  there  is  an  ascent  of  air  consequent  to  electrical  convection,  there 
must  be  a  confluence  of  the  same  fluid  from  two  or  more  opposite 
quarters  to  supply  the  deficit  thus  created ;  and  the  air,  as  it  follows 
the  electrified  column,  being  successively  similarly  electrified,  that 
enduring  trunk  or  column  is  formed  and  sustained  which  character- 
izes tornadoes  or  waterspouts. 

Within  this  travelling  trunk,  which,  in  its  form,  contortions  and 
deleterious  power,  resembles  that  of  an  enormous  elephant,  as  mis- 
chievous as  gigantic,  bodies  are  not  only  subjected  to  the  same  con- 
vective influence  as  the  air,  but  are  also  exposed  to  the  upward  force 
arising  from  a  vertical  blast.  On  each  side  of  the  track  which  marks 
the  progress  of  the  trunk,  bodies  are  subjected  to  the  confluent  blasts 
which  rush  in  to  supply  the  upward  current. 

The  alternation  of  the  convective  and  diruptive  discharges  was 
well  exemplified  in  the  phenomena  of  the  Providence  Tornado  of 
1840,  as  described  by  a  most  worthy  and  well-informed  observer, 
Zachariah  Allen,  Esq.  As  soon  as  the  trunk  reached  the  river,  the 
water  throughout  the  included  area  rose  up  as  in  a  state  of  ebullition 
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by  the  convective  influence ;  but  a  diruptive  discharge  in  the  form 
of  lightning  taking  place,  the  foam  subsided  momentarily,  yet  rose 
again,  until  by  another  spark  of  lightning  another  subsidence  ensued. 
Were  ever  facts  more  accordant  with  an  explanation,  than  those 
observed  by  Mr.  Allen  with  the  hypothesis  which  I  advanced  ? 

Hurricanes  may  be  considered  as  the  consequence  of  a  convective 
electrical  discharge,  on  a  vastly  more  extensive  scale  than  tornadoes. 
Evidently  there  can  be  no  conceivable  limits  to  the  immensity  which 
such  electrical  discharges  may  acquire.  All  that  is  essential  to  an 
accumulation  of  electricity  analogous  to  that  which  may  be  secured 
by  means  of  a  coated  pane  or  leyden  jar,  is,  that  there  shall  be  a 
suitable  electric  to  fill  the  office  performed  by  the  glass  in  those 
instruments,  and  two  conductors  competent  to  act  as  coatings. 

Experience  shows  that  the  denser  portion  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  lies  between  the  storm-clouds  and  the  earth,  is  competent  to 
act  as  an  electric ;  since  otherwise  there  would  be  no  thunder-gusts, 
nor  any  atmospheric  discharges  as  displayed  in  the  form  of  lightning. 
That  air,  rarefied  to  a  certain  degree,  becomes  capable  of  acting  as 
a  coating  does  in  the  instance  of  the  leyden  jar,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  inner  surface  of  a  glass  globe,  within  which  €he  air  is  rare- 
fied by  exhaustion,  may  be  charged  like  a  leyden  jar,  if  to  the  outer 
surface  a  conducting  body  be  applied,  and  a  due  communication 
made  with  an  electrical  machine  in  operation. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  the  terrestrial  surface  is  a  conductor,  it 
follows  that  in  that  surface,  the  denser  air  in  proximity  therewith,  and 
the  rarefied  conducting  air  above,  we  have  an  electric  between  two 
conductors  competent  to  act  as  coatings.  Thus  the  dense  air  acts  as 
a  glass  pane  between  two  coatings,  or  as  the  glass  in  an  exhausted 
globe  acts  between  the  rarefied  air  within  and  the  hand  of  the  ope- 
rator without.  We  have,  therefore,  all  that  is  requisite  to  the  recep- 
tion of  an  electrical  charge. 

That  the  means  of  disturbing  of  the  electric  equilibrium  are 
abundantly  prolific,  the  terrific  discharges  of  lightning  in  electrical 
storms  can  leave  no  doubt. 

Using  the  language  of  the  Franklinian  theory,  I  urged  that,  in  the 
concentric  spaces  occupied  by  the  earth  and  that  occupied  by  the 
rare  conducting  medium  above  alluded  to,  there  must  be  two  oceans 
of  electricity,  which  could  not  fail  from  mechanical  or  chemical 
causes  to  be  in  different  states.  But  assuming  that  electricity  is  a 
result  of  the  polarization  of  the  ethereal  fluidi  to  the  undulaticm  of 
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which  light  18  ascribed,  we  are  led  to  substitute  for  oceans  of  a 
specific  fluid,  the  idea  of  a  boundless  ocean  of  ethereal  matter,  which 
by  peculiar  affections  may  become  competent  to  perform,  within  the 
concentric  spaces  alluded  to,  the  part  assigned  by  Franklin  to  one 
fluid,  by  Dufay  to  two  fluids. 

Consistently  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  atmospheric  change  may 
extend  all  around  the  globe,  so  as  to  make  one  great  battery  analo- 
gous to  that  above  described  of  the  exhausted  glass  globe ;  the  ra- 
refaction being  In  one  case  internal,  in  the  other  external.  Agreeably 
to  these  considerations,  there  are  no  limits  to  the  possible  extent  of 
atmospheric  accumulations  of  electricity,  while  the  rapidity  with 
which  discharges  pervade  conductors  is  such  as  to  render  distance 
no  obstacle.  Agreeably  to  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  velocity  of  the 
electric  waves  as  produced  by  a  galvanic  apparatus  (of  a  very  low 
intensity  compared  with  frictional  accumulations),  in  two  seconds 
the  waves  would  encompass  the  earth  j  but  according  to  Wheat- 
stone,  a  discharge  from  a  leyden  jar  would,  during  the  same  time, 
go  round  the  globe  ten  times. 

Against  the  idea  that  there  could  be  any  adequacy  in  the  apparatus 
of  nature,  sudi  as  to  make  bodies  dance  between  the  earth  and  sky, 
as  puppets  and  pith-balls  are  seen  to  dance  between  electrified  brass 
disks ;  it  was  some  time  since  objected,  by  a  distinguished  meteoro- 
logist, that  a  stratum  of  an  elastic  fluid,  like  air,  could  not  perform 
the  part  of  a  solid  metallic  disk. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  whatever  state  of  things  is  competent 
to  sustain  electrical  charges,  is  competent  to  produce  any  of  the 
phenomena  of  J»charges.  Just  as  much  stability  is  requisite  to  enable 
the  diruptive  discharge  of  lightning  to  take  place,  as  to  enable  the 
convective  discharge  of  the  tornado  or  waterspout. 

The  descent  of  the  ball,  in  the  operation  of  Cuthbertson's  electro- 
meter, before  emitting  a  spark,  shows  that  attraction  accompanies 
both  discharges ;  since  convection,  causing  the  partial  descent  of  the 
ball,  takes  place,  as  above  described,  before  a  spark  ensues. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  so  far  as  electrical  repulsion  counter- 
acts gravitation  during  a  convective  discharge,  the  air  must  be  re- 
leased from  a  portion  of  the  compression  to  which  it  is  usually 
subjected.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  sudden  dilatation  codperating 
with  the  other  causes  of  violence. 

From  all  that  I  have  urged,  I  infer  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
our  seeking  other  causes  for  electrical  storms,  than  those  which  may 
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be  found  within  the  province  of  that  all-important  agent  in  the  phy- 
sical creation  which  we  call  electricity ;  and  further,  while  it  has 
been  shown,  I  trust,  that  in  atmospheric  accumulations  there  is  an 
ample  source  of  stormy  reaction  in  its  most  violent  forms,  I  hope  to 
prove  that  the  cause  assigned  by  Mr.  Espy  is  incompetent  to  produce 
such  violent  reaction. 

It  is  well  known  that,  when  suddenly  rarefied,  air  is  refrigerated: 
hence,  when  a  receiver  is  first  subjected  to  exhaustion,  a  cloud 
appears  within  it,  arising  from  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor. 
Dallon  found  that  when  the  air  thus  rarefied  was  devoid  of  aqueous 
vapor,  it  became  much  colder  than  when  this  vapor  was  present : 
this  he  ascribed  to  the  latent  heat  given  out  by  aqueous  vapor  on 
condensing.  Before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Espy,  I  con- 
trived an  apparatus  for  showing  the  cloud  and  color  produced  by 
rarefaction. 

This  apparatus,  as  well  as  that  employed  by  Dalton,  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  Espy's  nephiliscope,  which  is  the  name  given  by 
him  to  an  instrument  answering  the  same  purpose  as  that  employed 
by  Dalton.  Notoriously  the  density  of  the  air  diminishes  in  a  geo- 
metrical ratio,  as  the  place  of  examination  is  higher ;  so  that  at  the 
altitude  of  three  miles,  it  is  only  half  as  dense  as  upon  the  earth's 
surface. 

Davy,  in  his  Elements,  ascribed  the  formation  of  clouds  to  the 
refrigeration  arising  from  the  rarefaction  of  ascending  colunms  of 
air ;  and  to  this  I  used  to  advert  in  my  lectures  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  using  the  nephiliscope,  which  I  had  contrived  as  above  men- 
tioned, to  illustrate  the  idea. 

Thus  it  became  evident,  from  the  experiments  and  suggestions  of 
Dalton  and  Davy,  that  when  the  different  portions  of  air  in  an  up- 
ward current  successively  reach  a  height  sufficient  to  rarefy  and  cool 
them  to  a  certain  extent,  the  aqueous  vapor  which  they  hold  must 
fi)nn  a  cloud,  and  al  the  same  time  render  them  lighter  and  warmer 
than  the  surrounding  air. 

It  was  first  assumed  by  Espy  that  the  rise  of  temperature  thus 
caused  would  create  a  buoyancy  like  that  of  a  balloon,  and  an  up- 
ward force,  and  so  great  an  acceleration  as  to  produce  the  pheno- 
mena of  a  tornado  at  the  foot  of  the  column  affected.  In  fact,  the 
bupyaficy  thus  arising  is,  by  this  ingenious  author,  considered  as 
universally  the  cause  of  storms. 

Admitting  his  estimate  of  the  buoyancy  consequent  to  the  con- 
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densation  of  vapor  to  be  correct,  I  aver  that  no  buoyancy  thus 
created  in  the  upper  part  of  an  aerial  column  would  cause  any  dia- 
turbance  of  the  column  below  the  level  of  that  upper  part. 

Count  Rumford  first  showed  that  water  may  be  boiled  at  the  top 
of  a  containing  vessel,  without  warming  or  disturbing  the  liquid 
lying  below  the  part  where  the  heat  may  be  applied.  This  fact  has 
been  demonstrated  by  me,  on  a  large  scale,  during  each  of  thirty 
courses  of  lectures.  In  Mr,  Espy^s  presence^  about  five  years  ago,  I 
demonstrated  that  this  law  is  equally  true  in  the  case  of  air. 

A  large  boll-glass  was  so  supported  in  an  inverted  position,  as  to 
allow  the  axis  of  a  spirit-lamp  flame  to  be  concentric  with  the  bore 
of  the  neck.  In  the  next  place,  a  tuft  of  cotton,  nearly  equalling  in 
diameter  the  mouth  of  the  bell,  was  moistened  with  alcohol.  By 
means  of  tongs,  this  tuft,  being  held  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  bell, 
was  inflamed.  Of  course,  the  diflereuce  of  temperature  thus  created 
was  incomparably  greater  than  any  which  could  be  producible  by 
the  latent  heat  yielded  by  condensing  vapor.  Moreover,  the  whole 
lifting  influence  was  concentrated  upon  the  comparatively  narrow 
area  of  the  bore  in  the  neck  ;  yet  the  smallest  acceleration  could  not 
be  perceived  to  take  place  :  the  flame  was  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree disturbed.  Subsequently,  at  the  meettng  of  the  Association  at 
Cambridge  in  1849,  an  apparatus  was  constructed,  by  which  the 
experiment  above  described  was  repeated  with  an  improved  ar- 
rangement. 

Inside  of  the  inverted  bell,  so  as  to  cover  the  bore  of  the  neck 
immediately  over  which  it  rested,  a  disk  of  wire  gauze  was  placed, 
supporting  a  few  thin  fibres  of  carded  cotton.  About  half  an  inch 
above  the  mouth  of  the  bell,  another  disk  or  tray  of  wire  gauze  was 
upheld  by  appropriate  means,  on  which  there  was  put  a  sdratum  of 
carded  cotton  suflUciently  copious.  These  preparations  being  com- 
pleted, the  cotton  above  the  bell  was  ignited.  Notwithstanding  the 
enormous  rise  of  temperature  thus  produced  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
column  of  air,  of  which  the  lower  portion  occupied  the  bell-glass,  so 
entirely  was  this  lower  portion  uninfluenced,  that  there  was  not  the 
least  perceptible  agitation  produced  among  the  most  delicate  fibres 
of  the  cotton. 

This  perfect  immobility  of  the  air  subjacent  to  a  column  of  that 
fluid,  to  which  a  great  ascensional  power  seems  to  be  imparted  by 
the  ignition  of  the  cotton  as  above  described,  will  not  excite  wonder, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  buoyancy  is  not  the  consequence  of 
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absolute  levity,  but  of  comparatively  lesser  weight.  Tbe  ascent  of  a 
balloon  is  not  spontaneous ;  it  is  the  effect  of  coercion  :  it  is  forced 
to  ascend,  by  the  superior  gravity  and  consequent  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  air ;  bnt  while  this  displaces  the  balloon,  it  does  not  on 
that  account  relax  its  pressure  on  the  subjacent  portion  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

It  is  admitted  thai,  on  reaching  the  rarefied  region  where  the 
atmospheric  clouds  appear,  the  consequent  condensation  of  aqueous 
vapor  will  make  any  body  of  air  containing  it  warmer  than  it  would 
otherwise  be ;  and  from  the  lowest  level  above  which  the  heat  is 
applied,  there  would  be  a  more  or  less  disturbance,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  buoyancy  of  the  column  warmed  by  the  condensation 
of  vapor.  But  this  disturbance  would,  as  I  conceive,  be  much  less 
abrupt  and  forcible  than  the  Espian  hypothesis  of  storms  requires. 

Even  after  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor  is  effected,  the  water 
which  formed  it  will  remain  within  the  column,  and  still  add  to  its 
weight,  so  that  the  total  weight  will  not  be  diminished.  Moreover, 
by  swelling  upwards,  as  it  naturally  will  do,  towards  the  region 
where  there  is  least  resistance,  it  will  become  as  miich  taller  as  rarer, 
and  thus  compensate  by  its  greater  height  for  the  loss  of  specific 
gravity.  In  a  non-elastic  fluid,  any  superiority  of  elevation,  in  any 
portion  expanded  more  than  the  rest,  would  be  rapidly  compensated 
by  the  overflow  of  the  excess ;  but  in  an  elastic  fluid,  where  the 
summit  must  be  so  rare  as  to  have  scarcely  any  perceptible  weight, 
no  such  active  overflow  can  take  place  as  would  be  requisite  to 
produce  any  violent  exchange  of  position  between  the  column  thus 
afiected  and  the  surrounding  portion  of  atmosphere. 

If,  as  represented  by  Espy,  all  that  is  requisite  to  produce  a  tor- 
nado, is  an  upward  current  of  air,  preeminently  warm  and  moist, 
and  penetrating  into  the  region  of  the  clouds,  the  conditions  are 
abundantly  realized  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator.  The  trade  Mrinds 
have  long  been  ascribed  to  the  ascent  of  air  from  the  regions  on  each 
side  of  the  equatorial  line,  in  consequence  of  the  rarefaction  arising 
from  a  comparatively  superior  temperature.  To  supply  the  verticad 
current  thus  created,  the  air  is  conceived  to  flow  towards  the  equator 
from  regions  more  remote,  and  less  heated  by  the  sun  ;  the  currents 
thus  caused  being  rendered  more  westerly  in  their  directions  re- 
latively to  the  earth's  surface,  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  that  surface, 
which  is  necessarily  accelerated  with  the  increase  of  its  distance 
from  the  terrestrial  axis  as  the  equator  is  approached.  As,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  warmth  to  which  its  ascent  is  attributed,  and  an 
ample  contact  with  the  surface,  the  upward  current  must  be  replete 
with  aqueous  vapor,  all  the  requisites  which  the  Espian  theory 
requires  for  the  production  of  a  perpetual  gigantic  tornado  are 
present ;  and  yet  none  is  produced. 

With  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  tornadoes  to  an  electrical 
discharge,  it  is  quite  consistent  that  there  should  be  no  thunder- 
storms within  the  region  of  the  vertical  current,  or  the  trade  winds 
produced  thereby ;  since  there  is  a  perpetual  discharge  by  convec- 
tion, preventing  of  course  any  electrical  accumulations. 


35.  On  the  Clouds  and  the  Equatorial  Cloud  Rings  of  the 
Earth.  By  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  Superintendent  of  the  Na- 
tional Observatory. 

The  sailor  at  sea  observes  phenomena,  and  witnesses  operations  in 
the  terrestrial  economy  which  tell  him,  that  in  the  beautiful  and  ex- 
quisite adjustments  of  the  grand  machinery  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
clouds  have  important  offices  to  perform  besides  those  of  dispensing 
showers,  of  producing  the  rains,  and  of  weaving  mantles  of  snow 
for  the  protection  of  our  fields  in  winter.  As  important  as  is  this 
office,  the  philosophical  mariner  —  and  there  are  many  such  —  is 
reminded  that  the  clouds  have  other  commandments  to  fulfil,  which, 
though  less  obvious,  are  not  therefore  the  less  benign  or  the  less 
worthy  of  note.  He  beholds  them  at  work  in  moderating  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  in  mitigating  climates.  At  one  time  they  spread 
themselves  out ;  they  cover  the  earth  as  with  a  mantle  ;  they  prevent 
radiation  from  its  crust,  and  keep  it  warm  :  at  another  time,  they 
interpose  between  it  and  the  sun,  and  screen  it  from  his  scorching 
rays,  to  protect  the  tender  plants  from  his  heat,  the  land  from  the 
drouth.  Having  performed  this  office  for  one  place,  they  are  evapo- 
rated and  given  up  to  the  sunbeam  and  the  wind  again,  to  be  borne 
on  their  wings  away  to  other  places  which  stand  in  need  of  like 
offices. 

Familiar  with  clouds  and  sunshine,  the  storm  and  the  calm,  and  all 
the  phenomena  which  the  lightning  and  the  blast  present,  the  right- 
minded  mariner,  as  he  contemplates  **ihe  cloud  without  rain,''  ceases 
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to  regard  it  as  an  empty  thing ;  lie  perceives  that  it  performs  many 
important  offices ;  he  regards  it  as  a  great  moderator  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  considers  the  equatorial  cloud-ring  which  encircles  the 
earth  as  a  gteat  balance-wheel  in  the  atmospherical  machinery. 
Bound  in  his  ship  hence  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  he  enters  the 
region  of  the  northeast  trades,  and  finds  the  sky  sometimes  mottled 
with  clouds,  but  for  the  most  part  clear ;  continuing  his  course  to* 
wards  the  line,  he  finds  his  thermometer  to  rise  higher  and  higher 
as  he  approaches  the  equator ;  until  entering  the  region  of  equatorial 
calms  and  rains,  he  feels  the  weather  to  become  singularly  murky, 
close  and  oppressive ;  he  discovers  here  that  the  elasticity  of  feeling 
which  he  breathed  from  the  trade  wind  air,  has  forsaken  him. 

Escaping  from  this  gloomy  region,  and  entering  the  southeast 
trades,  his  spirits  revive,  and  he  turns  to  his  Log-book  to  see  what 
changes  are  recorded  there.  He  is  surprised  to  find,  that  notwith- 
standing the  oppressive  weather  of  the  rainy  latitudes,  both  his 
thermometer  and  barometer  stood,  while  in  them,  lower  than  in  the 
clear  weather  on  either  side  of  them ;  that  just  before  entering,  and 
just  before  leaving  the  rainy  parallels,  the  mercury  of  the  thermo- 
meter and  barometer  invariably  stands  higher  than  it  does  when 
within  them,  even  though  they  include  the  equator.  He  has  passed 
a  ring  of  clouds  that  encircles  the  earth. 

Perceiving  this,  he  is  reminded  how  this  cloud-ring,  by  screening 
these  parallels  from  the  sun's  rays,  not  only  promotes  the  precipita- 
tion which  takes  place  within  it  at  certain  periods,  but  how  also  the 
rains  are  made  to  change  the  places  upon  which  they  are  to  fall ; 
and  how,  by  travelling  with  the  calm  belt  of  the  equator  up  and  down 
the  earth,  this  cloud-ring  shifts  the  surface  from  which  the  heating 
rays  of  the  sun  are  excluded ;  and  bow,  by  this  operation,  tone  is 
given  to  the  atmospherical  circulation  of  the  world. 

In  a  clear  day  at  the  equator,  this  cloud-ring  having  slipt  to  the 
north  or  south  with  the  calm  belt,  the  rays  of  the  sun  pour  down 
upon  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  raise  its  temperature  to  a  scorching 
heat.  The  atmosphere  dances  above  it,  and  the  air  is  seen  trembling 
in  ascending  and  descending  columns  with  busy  eagerness  to  con- 
duct the  heat  off,  and  deliver  it  to  the  regions  aloft,  where  it  b 
required  to  give  momentam  to  the  air  in  its  general  channels  of  cir- 
culation. The  dry  season  continues ;  the  sun  is  vertical ;  and  finally 
the  earth  becomes  parched  and  dry  :  the  heat  accumulates  faster 
than  the  air  can  carry  it  away ;  the  plants  begin  to  wither,  tmd  the 
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animals  to  perish.  Then  comes  the  mitigating  cloud-ring;  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  are  intercepted  by  it.  The  place  for  the  absorption 
and  reflection,  and  the  delivery  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  solar  heat 
is  changed ;  it  is  transferred  from  the  upper  surface  ^  the  earth  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  clouds. 

Radiation  from  the  land,  and  from  the  sea  below  the  cloud  belt,  is 
thus  interrupted,  and  the  excess  of  heat  in  the  earth  is  delivered  to 
the  air,  and  by  absorption  carried  up  to  the  clouds,  and  there  de- 
livered to  their  vapors  to  prevent  excess  of  precipitation. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  trade  winds  north  and  south  are  pouring 
into  this  cloud-covered  receiver,  as  the  calm  and  rain  belt  of  the 
equator  may  be  called,  fresh  supplies  in  the  shape  of  ceaseless 
volumes  of  heated  air  loaded  to  saturation  with  vapor,  which  has  to 
rise  above  and  get  clear  of  the  clouds  before  it  can  commence  the 
process  of  cooling  by  radiation.  In  the  mean  time  also  the  vapors 
which  the  trade  winds  bring  from  the  north  and  the  south,  expand- 
ing and  growing  cooler  as  they  ascend,  are  being  condensed  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  cloud  stratum,  and  their  latent  heat  is  set  free,  to 
check  precipitation  and  prevent  a  flood. 

While  this  process  and  these  operations  are  going  on  on  the  nether 
side  of  the  cloud-ring,  one  not  less  important  is  going  on  on  the 
upper  side.  There,  from  sunrise  to  sunset  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
pouring  down  without  intermission.  Every  day,  and  all  day  long,  they 
operate  with  ceaseless  activity  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cluud 
stratum.  When  they  become  too  powerful,  and  convey  more  heat  to 
the  doud  vapors  than  the  cloud  vapors  can  reflect  and  give  ofi*  to 
the  air  above  them,  then,  with  a  beautiful  elasticity  of  character,  the 
clouds  absorb  the  surplus  heat.  They  melt  away,  become  invisible, 
and  retain,  in  a  latent  and  harmless  state,  until  it  is  wanted  at  some 
other  place  and  on  some  other  occasion,  the  heat  thus  imparted* 

We  thus  have  an  insight  into  the  operations  which  are  going  on  in 
the  equatorial  belt  of  precipitation,  and  this  insight  is  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  perceive  that  exquisite  indeed  are  the  arrangements 
which  nature  has  provided  for  supplying  this  calm  belt  with  heat, 
and  for  pushing  the  snow  line  there  high  up  above  the  clouds,  in 
order  that  the  atmosphere  may  have  room  to  expand,  to  rise  up, 
overflow,  and  course  back  into  the  channels  of  its  circulation.  As 
the  vapor  is  condensed  and  formed  into  drops  of  rain,  a  twofold  ob- 
ject is  accomplished  :  coming  from  the  cooler  regions  of  the  clouds, 
the  rain  drops  are  cooler  than  the  air  and  earth  below.  They  descend, 
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and  by  absorption  take  np  the  heat  which  baa  been  accumulating  in 
the  earth's  crust  during  the  dry  season,  and  which  cannot  now 
escape  by  radiation.  Thus  the  equatorial  cloud-ring  modifies  the 
climate  of  all  places  beneath  it ;  overshadowing  at  different  seaaons 
aU  parallels  from  6°  S.  to  W  N. 

In  the  process  of  condensation,  these  rain  drops  on  the  other  hand 
have  set  free  a  vast  quantity  of  latent  heat,  which  has  been  gathered 
np  with  the  vapor  from  the  sea  by  the  trade  winds  and  brought 
hither.  The  caloric  thus  liberated  is  taken  by  the  air  and  carried  up 
aloft  still  further  to  keep,  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  earth,  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation.  Were  it  possible  to  trace  a  thermal 
curve  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  to  represent  this  line,  we  should 
no  doubt  find  it  mounting  sometimes  at  the  equator,  sometimes  on 
this  side,  and  sometimes  on  that,  of  it,  but  so  as  always  to  overleap 
this  cloud-ring.  This  thermal  line  would  not  ascend  always  over  the 
same  parallels  :  it  would  ascend  over  those  between  which  this  ring 
happens  to  be ;  and  the  distance  of  this  ring  from  the  equator  is 
regulated  according  to  the  seasons. 

If  we  imagine  the  atmospherical  equator  to  be  always  where  the 
calm  belt  is  which  separates  the  northeast  from  the  southeast  trade 
winds,  then  the  loop  in  the  thermal  curve  which  should  represent 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  in  the  air  would  be  always  found 
to  stride  this  equator ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  thermometer 
kept  sliding  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  so  as  always  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  this  rain  belt,  would  show  very  nearly  the  same  tempera- 
ture all  the  year  round ;  and  so  too  would  a  barometer  the  same 
pressure. 

This  ring,  or  band,  or  belt  of  clouds,  is  stretched  around  our  planet 
to  regulate  the  quantity  of  precipitation  in  the  rain  belt  beneath 
them ;  to  preserve  the  due  quantum  of  heat  on  the  face  of  the  eaith  ; 
to  adjust'Uie  winds ;  and  send  out  for  distribution  to  the  four  cor- 
ners, vapors  in  proper  quantities  to  make  up  to  each  river-basin, 
climate  and  season,  its  due  quota  of  sunshine,  cloud  and  moisture. 
Like  the  balance  wheel  of  a  well  constructed  chronometer,  this 
cloud-ring  affords  the  grand  atmospherical  machine  the  most  ex- 
quisitely arranged  self-compensation.  If  the  sun  fail  in  his  supply  of 
heat  to  this  region,  more  of  its  vapors  are  condensed,  and  heat  is 
dbcharged  from  its  latent  storehouses  in  quantities  just  sufiicient  to 
keep  the  machine  in  the  most  perfect  compensation.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  much  heat  be  found  to  accompany  the  rays  of  the  sun  as 
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they  impinge  upon  the  upper  circumference  of  this  belt,  then  again 
on  that  side  are  the  means  of  self-compensation  ready  at  hand  :  so 
much  of  the  cloud  surface  as  may  be  requisite  is  then  resolved  into 
invisible  yesselsi  in  which  the  surplus  heat  from  the  stui  is  stored 
away  and  held  in  the  latent  state  until  it  is  called  for,  when  instant- 
ly these  vaporous  vessels  are  condensed,  this  heat  is  set  free,  and 
becomes  a  visibte  and  active  agent  in  the  grand  design. 

Returning  and  taking  up  the  train  of  contemplation  as  to  the  office 
which  this  belt  of  clouds,  as  it  encircles  the  earth,  performs  in  the 
system  of  cosmical  arrangements,  we  may  see  that  the  cloud-ring 
and  calm  zone  which  it  overshadows  is  both  ventricle  and  auricle  in 
the  immense  atmospherical  heart,  where  the  heat  and  the  forces 
which  give  vitality  and  power  to  the  system  are  brought  into  play ; 
where  strength  is  gathered,  and  impulse  given  to  the  air  sufficient  to 
send  it  thence  through  its  long  and  tortuous  channels  of  circulation. 

That  the  thermometer  stands  lower  beneath  this  cloud  belt  than 
it  does  on  either  side  of  it,  has  not  been  shovni,  or  if  shovm,  it  has 
not  yet  been  made  to  appear  by  actual  observation,  so  far  as  my  re- 
searches are  concerned ;  for  the  observations  in  my  possession  have 
not  yet  been  discussed  concerning  the  temperature  of  the  air.  But 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  surface  under  this  cloud  ring 
is  lower,  is  a  theoretical  deduction  as  susceptible  of  demonstration 
as  is  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  It  is  a  well  known  fact ; 
indeed  nature  herself  has  hung  a  thermometer  under  this  cloud  belt 
that  is  more  perfect  than  any  that  man  can  construct,  and  its  indi- 
cations are  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Where  do  the  vapors  which  form  this  cloud-ring,  and  which  are 
here  condensed  and  poured  down  into  the  sea  as  rain,  come  from  ? 
they  come  from  the  trade  wind  regions  ;  under  the  cloud-ring  they 
rise  up ;  as  they  rise  up  they  expand,  and  as  they  expand  they  grow 
cool ;  moreover,  it  requires  no  mercurial  instrument  of  human  de- 
vice to  satisfy  us  that  the  air  which  brings  the  vapor  to  these  clouds 
cannot  take  it  up  and  let  it  down  at  the  same  temperature.  Precipi- 
tation and  evaporation  are  the  converse  of  each  other,  and  the  same 
air  cannot  precipitate  and  evaporate,  take  up  and  let  down  water  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  As  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  raised,  its 
capacity  for  receiving  and  retaining  water  in  the  state  of  vapor  is 
increased ;  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  lessened,  its  capacity  for 
retaining  that  moisture  is  diminished.  These  are  physical  laws,  and 
therefore  when  we  see  water  dripping  down  from  the  atmosphere. 
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we  need  no  instrument  to  teU  hb  that  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor  so 
condensed  and  falling  in  drops  is  less  than  was  its  elasticity  when  it 
was  taken  up  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  as  water,  an4  went  up 
into  the  clouds  as  vapor. 

Hence  we  infer  that  when  the  vapors  of  sea  water  are  condensed, 
the  heat  which  was  necessary  to  sustain  them  in  the  vapor  state,  and 
which  was  borrowed  from  the  ocean,  is  parted  with ;  and  that  there- 
fore they  were  subjected  in  the  act  of  condensation  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  they  were  in  the  act  of  evaporation.  This  is  what  is 
going  on  :  ceaseless  precipitation,  under  this  cloud-ring.  Evapora- 
tion under  it  is  supended  almost  entirely  the  year  round ;  it  is  formed > 
by  the  meeting  of  the  northeast  and  southeast  trade  winds.  The 
vapor  and  the  air  which  they  bring  with  them  here  ascend,  as  they 
ascend  they  expand,  as  they  expand  their  temperature  falls.  Hence, 
first  a  cloud  and  then  precipitation.  We  know  that  the  trade  winds 
encircle  the  earth ;  that  tliey  blow  perpetually  and  meet  each  other • 
near  the  equator ;  that  here  the  air  which  they  bring  ascends,  and 
forms  a  ring  of  clouds  :  by  the  rainy  seasons  of  the  torrid  zone,  we 
can  trace  this  cloud-ring  like  a  girdle  about  the  earth. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  o£  these  laws,  it  is  useless  to  consult 
the  thermometer,  merely  to  learn  whether  the  atmosphere  under  this 
cloud-ring  be  warmer  or  cooler  than  that  on  either  side  of  it.  Our' 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  tells  us  that  it  is  cooler. 

Were  the  clouds  which  overhang  this  belt  luminous,  and  could 
they  be  seen  by  an  observer  from  one  of  the  planets,  they  would  pre- 
sent to  him  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  rings  of  Saturn  do  to  us.. 
Such  an  observer  would  remark  that  this  cloud-ring  of  the  earth  has 
a  motion  contrary  to  that  on  its  axis  of  our  planet  itself ;  that 
while  the  earth  was  revolving  rapidly  from  west  to  east,  he  would 
observe  the  cloud-ring  to  go  slowly,  but  only  relatively,  from  east  to 
west.  As  the  winds  which  bring  the  cloud  vapor  to  this  region  of 
calms  rise  up  with  it,  the  earth  is  slipping  from  under  it ;  and  thus 
the  cloud-ring,  though  really  moving  from  west  to  east  with  the 
earth,  goes  relatively  slower  than  the  earth,  and  would  therefore  ap- 
pear to  require  a  longer  time  to  complete  a  revolution. 

But  unlike  the  rings  of  Saturn  through  the  telescope,  the  outer 
surface  of  the  upper  side  to  us,  of  this  cloud-ring,  would  appear  ex* 
ceediugly  jagged,  rough  and  uneven. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  playing  upon  this  peak,  and  then  upon  that, 
of  the  upper  cloud  surface,  melt  away  one  set  of  elevations  and 
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create  another  set  of  depressions.  The  whole  stratam  is,  it  may  he 
imagined,  in  the  most  turgid  state ;  it  is  in  continued  throes  when 
riewed  from  ahove  :  the  heat  which  is  liberated  from  below  in  the 
process  of  condensation,  the  currents  of  warm  air  ascending  from 
the  earth,  and  of  cool  descending  from  the  sky,  all,  we  may  well 
conceive,  tend  to  keep  the  upper  cloud  surface  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  agitation,  upheaval  and  depression. 

Imagine  in  such  a  cloud  stratum  an  electrical  discharge  to  take 
place,  the  report  being  caught  up  by  the  cloud  ridges  above,  is  passed 
from  peak  to  peak,  and  repeated  from  valley  to  valley,  until  the  last 
echo  dies  away  in  the  mutterings  of  the  distant  thunder.  How  often 
do  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  loud  thunder  i-umbling  and  rolling  away 
above  the  cloud  surface,  like  the  echo  of  artillery  discharged  among 
the  hills. 

Hence  we  perceive  or  infer  that  the  clouds  intercept  the  progress 
of  sound  as  well  as  of  light  and  heat  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  the  contour  of  this  upper  surface  is  often  like  that  of  alpine 
regions. 

Again,  it  is  by  trains  of  reasoning  like  this,  that  we  are  continu- 
ally reminded  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  observations 
which  the  mariner  is  called  on  to  make.  There  is  no  expression 
uttered  by  nature  which  is  unworthy  of  our  most  attentive  consider- 
ation ;  and  mariners,  by  registering  in  their  logs  the  kind  of  lights 
ning,  whether  sheet,  forked  or  streaked ;  and  the  kind  of  thunder, 
whether  rolling,  muttering  or  sharp,  may  be  furnishing  facts  which 
will  throw  much  light  on  the  features  and  character  of  the  clouds 
in  difi'erent  latitudes  and  seasons. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  and  interest  attached  to  observa- 
tions upon  *< little  things''  so  called,  I  extract  from  the  Abstract  Log 
of  a  very  close  observer  who  is  cooperating  with  me  in  the  collection 
of  materials  for  the  "wind  and  current  charts."  ''In  all  my  observar 
tions,"  writes  this  excellent  and  indefatigable  seaman,  in  his  Abstract 
Log  kept  for  me ;  "  in  all  my  observations  on  the  tints  of  tropical 
flowers,  I  have  found  that  yellow  predominates." 

No  physical  fact  is  too  bald  for  observation ;  physical  facts  are 
the  language  of  nature,  and  every  expression  uttered  by  her  is 
worthy  of  our  most  attentive  consideration.  And  the  remark  by  this 
observant  sailor  about  the  predominance  of  yellow  in  tropical 
flowers,  would,  as  a  truism,  be  regarded  with  a  high  degree  of  in- 
terest both  by  the  botanist  and  the  chemist. 
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Navigators  are  now  learning  to  tell  by  the  barometer  when  they 
have  passed  from  under  this  cloud-ring.  By  a  log  received  the  day 
before  I  led  Washington,  I  was  struck  with  the  master's  remarks 
upon  the  subject.  Capt.  John  H.  Young,  of  the  ship  Venice  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, on  a  voyage  from  New- York  round  the  world  in  1850-51, 
observes  : 

'*  I  here  predict^"  aayB  this  clever  navigator,  jiut  before  reaching  the  equator 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  his  outward  passage  —  "I  here  predict  the  barometer 
will  remain  below  SO*",  until  we  get  without  the  influence  of  the  rainy  latitudes." 

After  having  crossed  a  belt  of  5^  or  6°  of  latitude  in  breadth, 
within  which  such  remarks  as  these  are  frequent  :  <  Weather  warm 
and  sultry ; '  '  heavy  rain ; '  •  very  murky  and  close  at  times ; ' 
•  quite  oppressive  j '    *  rain,"  etc. 

On  the  7th  day,  however,  he  remarks  :  ''Assuming  the  settled 
weather  of  the  '  trades,'  only  requiring  a  rise  in  the  barometer  to 
assure  me  of  that  fact." 

The  day  after,  I  find  in  his  column  of  remarks  :  "  Fine  weather ; 
every  appearance  of  trades ;  barometer  up."  This  remark  is  made 
March  5th,  1850,  in  6°  south.  Had  he  passed  that  way  in  this  month 
of  August,  he  would  probably  have  made  it  in  6**  north ;  for  his 
barometer  then  would  have  been  <up,'  indicating  that  he  had  passed 
from  under  the  influences  of  the  cloud-ring. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  a  new  application  of  the  barometer ;  for  by 
carefully  observing  it,  the  navigator  may  tell,  where  other  means 
fail  him,  when  he  enters  and  when  he  leaves  the  trade-wind  region. 


36.  On  the  Progress  op  the  System  of  Meteorological  Ob- 
servations CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  AND 
THE  PROPRIETY  OF   ITS  IMMEDIATE   EXTENSION  THROUGHOUT   THE 

American  Continent.  By  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot,  of  Cambridge. 

Prof.  Guyot  first  showed  the  importance  of  these  observations  to 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  meteorology,  and  circulated  plates  and 
sheets  prepared  to  direct  observers  as  to  the  classification  of  the 
clouds,  and  giving  the  form  in  which  the  observations,  and  indicating 
the  times  and  manner  in  which  the  notations  ought  to  be  made.  He 
exhibited  also  the  instruments  provided  by  the  Association,  such  as 
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paychrometeiiB,  thermoraeterB,  etc.  Printed  tables  were  also  ex- 
hibited, which  exemplified  how  the  Association  had  published  the 
various  mean  results  which  had  been  obtained  in  one  place.  For  in- 
stance, the  published  table  exhibited  that  at  Nortb-Salem  in  West- 
chester county,  in  the  month  of  June,  each  day  there  was  taken 
three  times,  at  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.,  2  p.  h.  and  10  p.  m.,  observations 
of  the  meteorologic  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  follows  :  The  phase 
of  the  moon,  the  barometrical  indication,  the  height  of  the  thermo- 
meter, direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  plants  in  flower,  the 
migratory  birds  first  seen,  the  state  of  the  psychrometer,  the  force 
of  vapor,  humidity,  the  state  of  the  rain-gage,  the  state  of  cloudiness, 
with  notes  of  the  various  kinds  of  clouds  visible. 

Prof.  GuTOT  stated  that  there  were  but  fifty  places  of  observation 
as  yet  established,  and  he  exhibited  how  very  small  a  portion  of  this 
continent  had  as  yet  been  covered  by  those  fifly  stations.  He  pointed 
to  the  vast  table  land  which  reached  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  vast  table  land,  he  believed,  exerted  more 
influence  on  the  meteorologv  of  the  continent  than  even  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  He  then  pointed,  by  colored  sections,  to  the  various 
positions  at  which  observations  ought  to  be  taken  :  these  various 
lines  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
from  San  Francisco  to  Washington,  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  from  the  Pacific  across  the  plateau  of  Mexico  to  * 
the  West  India  Islands,  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  at  Ni- 
caragua lake,  at  the  plateau  of  Costarica,  and  at  the  strait  of  Panama 
to  Chagres. 


37.  On  the  Meteorological  Observations  op  New- York  from 
1825  to  1850.  By  Franklin  B.  Hough,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  So- 
merville,  N.  Y. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  1825  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
New- York,  following  the  example  of  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
instructions  to  the  commandants  of  its  various  military  posts,  issued 
orders  to  the  several  academies  subject  to  their  visitation,  requiring 
them  to  cause  meteorological  observations  to  be  made  after  a  spe- 
cified form,  and  with  instruments  furnished  them  for  the  purpose. 
These  observations,  which  at  that  time  were  supposed  to  fulfil  all 
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the  requirements  of  science,  embraced  three  daily  records  of  the 
thermometer,  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  appearance  of  the 
sky  as  clear  or  cloudy,  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  ;  a  record  of 
the  rain-gage ;  and  such  observations  on  storms,  meteors,  auroras, 
and  the  progress  of  vegetation,  as  might  be  deemed  worthy  of  note. 

This  system  of  observations  was  maintained  with  more  or  less 
fidelity  and  regularity,  during  twenty-four  years,  by  sixty-two  literary 
institutions  of  New- York,  the  aggregate  period  of  which  amounts  to 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  and  eight  months  ;  and  the  re- 
sults, published  annually  in  the  reports  of  the  Regents,  have  been 
acknowledged  both  in  this  country  and  Europe  as  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  meteorology. 

The  progress  of  this  science  having  required  additional  and  more 
accurate  observations  with  improved  instruments,  the  system  of  1825 
was  discontinued  at  the  close  of  1849,  to  give  place  for  the  present 
very  thorough  and  efficient  course  of  observations. 

Although  these  records  are  without  value  in  determining  the 
extent  and  progress  of  storms,  and  the  various  atmospheric  vicissi- 
tudes which  are  indicated  by  the  delicate  instruments  now  in  use ; 
yet  they  are  invaluable  in  establishing  the  laws  of  climate,  the  mean 
temperature,  depth  of  rain,  and  general  character  of  the  weather  of 
the  several  years  and  at  the  different  stations. 

Impressed  with  the  great  value  and  importance  to  science  of  these 
records,  and  aware  of  the  difficulty  that  must  attend  reference  to 
them,  scattered  as  they  are  through  our  legislative  documents  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  writer,  several  months  since,  undertook 
the  labor  of  reducing  the  entire  series,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
therefrom  every  fact  that  might  possess  any  value,  or  elucidate  any 
subject  in  relation  to  the  meteorology  of  the  State. 

It  is  intended  to  offer  the  results  of  these,  when  completed,  to  the 
legislature  of  New- York,  for  publication;  and  with  the  hope  of 
insuring  a  favorable  reception  with  that  body,  the  Association  is 
respectfully  solicited  to  refer  this  subject  to  the  meteorological  com- 
mittee, to  examine  the  labor  already  performed,  and  the  details  of 
the  plan  intended  to  be  followed ;  with  the  view  of  enabling  them 
to  express  an  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  of  recommending  it,  if  found 
worthy,  to. the  favorable  notice  of  the  NewrYork  legislature. 
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38.  On  the  Maxima  and  Minima  of  Temperature  at  Hartford, 
Conn.     By  Pro£  J.  Brocklesby,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1847,  among  othef  meteorological  obseirar 
tions,  I  c6mmenced  recording  the  daily  maxima  and  minima  of 
temperature,  in  order  to  ascertain  several  particulars  in  respect  to 
the  thermal  fluctuations  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  locality  where  I 
resided.  The  instrument  employed  for  observing  the  range  of  tem- 
perature was  a  Six's  thermometer  of  nice  construction,  made  by 
Cary,  of  London.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  box,  perforated  with  holes  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the 
instrument  when  the  door  of  the  box  was  closed. 

The  box  was  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  building,  six  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  so  attached  to  the  edifice  that  an  open  space  was 
left  for  the  passage  of  air  between  the  back  of  the  box  and  the 
building.  Thus  situated  and  enclosed,  the  instrument  was  shielded 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  from  the  heat  radiating 
from  contiguous  objects;  and  corr^t  indications  of  temperature 
were  secured,  so  far  as  they  were  dependent  upon  avoiding  those 
causes  of  error  that  are  connected  with  location. 

For  the  space  of  twenty-one  months,  the  daily  maxima  and  minima 
were  recorded,  with  the  loss  from  unavoidable  circumstances  of  only 
a  very  few  observations,  during  this  period.  The  series  of  observa- 
tions would  have  been  continued,  had  not  a  sudden  disarrangement 
of  the  mercurial  column  of  the  thermometer  occurred  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  which  rendered  the  instrument  useless. 

From  the  data  thus  obtained,  I  have  constructed  the  accompanying 
map*,  which  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  maxima  and  minima  of  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  period  referred  to.  In  the  system  of  ruled  lines, 
the  ordinates  represent  degrees  and  fractions  of  a  degree  of  tempera^ 
ture,  and  the  abscissas  (running  the  whole  length  of  the  map)  the  divi- 
sions of  time;  either  one  of  the  horizontal  sides  of  each  of  the  smallest 
squares  indicating  a  day,  and  the  adjacent  side  a  degree.  The  course 
of  the  maxima  follows  the  lower  margin  of  the  red  line,  while  that 
of  the  minima  is  traced  by  the  upper  boundary  of  the  blue  band. 
The  distance  between  the  red  and  blue  bands  in  degrees,  at  any 
particular  day,  gives  the  range  of  temperature  for  that  day  as  in- 
dicated by  the  maximum  and  minimum. 

*  Hie  map  has  been  omitted  on  aocoont  of  ite  om. 
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The  sum  of  the  daily  ranges  for  the  period  of  observation,  ex- 
tending  through  six  hundred  and  forty-three  days,  is  nine  thousand 
ibur  hundred  and  forty- eight  and  forty-two  hundredths  degrees 
(9448,42®),  and  the  average  diurnal  fluctuation  is  14,694®. 

The  daily  average  variation  for  one  year,  beginning  on  the  first 
of  January  1848,  and  closing  the  first  of  January  1849,  was  found 
to  be  14,668® ;  differing  but  (0,026®)  twenty-six  thousandths  of  a 
degree  from  the  daily  average  fluctuation  of  the  entire  period. 

The  sum  of  the  thermal  oscillations  fur  each  month,  the  number 
of  the  days  of  observation,  and  the  mean  daily  variation  for  each 
month  in  the  year,  are  given  in  the  table  below. 


Moirraa. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1 

Sum. 

Mean 

dallT 

variation. 

January. . . 

892,16® 

879,18 

445,80 

606,76 

446,60 

476,86 

890,60 

489,82 

486,97 

462,87 

888,18 

846,84 

828,74® 

66 
29 
30 
42 
62 
60 
62 
62 
60 
62 
67 
62 

720.89® 
879,13 
445,80 
876,67 
1042,69 
908,33 
898,78 
922,78 
844,16 
997,77 
759,93 
661,69 

13,107® 

18,07 

14,86 

20,87 

16,82 

15,139 

14,497 

14,883 

14,07 

16,093 

13,33 

10,61 

February, . 

March 

June 

July 

August. . . . 
September. 
October   .. 
November. 
December  . 

269,82® 

696,19 

481,98 

608,18 

482,96 

868,19 

584,90 

871,80 

806,86 

From  this  table,  it  appears  that  the  several  months  rank  as  follows 
in  respect  to  their  variability  of  temperature  : 


1.  April. 

2.  May. 

8.  October. 
4.  Jane. 
6.  July., 

6.  AugoBt 

7.  March. 

8.  September. 

9.  November. 

10.  January. 

11.  February. 

12.  December. 


the  first  Beven  months  of  tbis  list 
poflsefls  an  average  daily  range  above 
that  of  the  entire  year,  and  the  remain- 
der are  more  or  less  below. 


The  mean  thermal  oscillation  for 
April  exceeds  by  more  than  six  degrees 
that  of  the  year,  while  December  ranges 
a  little  over  four  degrees  below. 


By  dividing  the  year  into  the  four  astronomical  portions  marked 
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by  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  finding  the  mean  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  temperature  belonging  to  each  division,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing results  for  the  year  beginning  the  22d  of  December  1847, 
and  ending  the  22d  of  December  1848  : 

From  the  winter  solstice  to  the  yem*l  equinox,  the  mean  is  12,828® ; 
From  the  yernal  eqninoz  to  the  snmmer  solstice,       ....       16,91 ; 
From  the  summer  solstice  to  the  aatomnal  eqninoz,  ....       14^66 ; 
From  the  aatmnnal  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice^     ....       13,287. 

Throughout  the  range  of  the  year,  the  average  fluctuation  of  tem- 
perature is  therefore  greatest  in  the  spring,  least  in  the  winter,  and 
more  in  the  summer  than  in  the  fall. 

The  most  extensive  diurnal  variation  within  the  period  of  time 
under  review  is  thirty-seven  degrees  and  a  half,  and  occurred  on  the 
24th  of  December  1848.  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  April  of  the  same 
year,  the  oscillations  of  temperature  were  respectively  thirty-five 
degrees  and  thirty-three  and  a  third  degrees ;  and  in  three  other 
instances  only  the  range  of  the  daily  temperature  exceeded  thirty 
degrrees.  The  lowest  daily  variation  took  place  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember 1848,  when  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum amounted  only  to  one  twentieth  part  of  a  degree*. 

Although  the  preceding  results  show  that  the  locality  where  the 
observations  were  taken  partakes  largely  of  the  proverbial  fickleness 
of  the  climate  of  New-England,  nevertheless  the  sum  of  9448,42° 
does  not  indicate,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  all  the  thermal  fluctuations 
embraced  within  the  period  of  time  whence  we  derive  this  sum  : 
neither  does  14,668°  express  the  full  annual  mean  of  the  variations. 
In  order  to  obtain  these  elements  with  perfect  exactness,  we  should 
not  confine  our  observations  to  the  daily  maximum  and  minimum ; 
but  all  the  oscillations  that  occur  during  any  period  of  time  should 
either  be  marked  and  recorded  by  an  unbroken  series  of  observers, 
or  by  a  self-registering  instrument,  and  the  true  sum  and  mean  of 
the  thermal  variations  can  then  be  readily  obtained.  Just  as  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  contour  of  a  rolling  and  rising  tract  of  country  be- 
tween two  assumed  stations,  we  should  measure  the  'extent  of  the 
successive  elevations  and  depressions,  and  not  content  ourselves  with 


*  The  highest  teroperatnre  during  the  period  of  observation  occurred  on  the 
17th  of  June  1848,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  90^70° ;  and  the  lowest  took 
place  on  the  12th  of  January  1849,  the  column  standing  at  6^87°  below  aero. 
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simply  determining  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two  stations. 
For  this  reason,  the  preceding  results  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
lowest  numerical  expressions  for  the  elements  they  respectively 
represent 

I  cannot,  in  this  connection,  refrain  from  remarking  that  the 
subject  of  the  range  of  variation  in  atmospheric  temperature  seems 
as  yet  not  to  have  received  that  attention  which  it  deserves.  I  might 
speak  of  its  importance  in  several  respects,  but  will  allude  only  to 
one  particular. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  medical  faculty  have  been  led  to  investi- 
gate the  connection  between  human  life  and  health,  and  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere ;  and  Prof.  Caspar  of  Berlin  has  shown,  from 
a  most  extensive  research  involving  immense  labor,  that  the  life  and 
health  of  man  is  intimately  affected  by  the  temperature^  elasticity t 
and  kygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere.  He  finds  that  there  is  no 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  which  influences  health  so  much  as 
temperature ;  and  that  extremes  of  temperature,  whether  high  or 
hwt  are  eminently  destructive  of  life.  Are  we  then  to  infer  that  every 
thermal  fluctuation  above  or  below  the  mean  weakens  the  silver  cord 
of  life ;  or  that  these  changes  of  temperature  strengthen  and  in- 
vigorate the  frame  when  of  moderate  extent,  but  become  injurious 
only  in  their  excess?  If  the  latter  view  is  correct,  what  is  the  limit? 
At  what  point  do  these  oscillations  cease  to  be  beneficial  and  become 
injurious ;  and  does  this  point  (if  it  exists)  vary  with  respect  to  age, 
sex,  and  condition  1  To  answer  these  and  other  kindred  questions 
equally  interesting  and  important,  opens  a  vast  field  of  labor,  which 
I  trust  will  not  be  neglected. 


39.  On  the  Quantity  of  Rain  at  different  Heights,  from 
Observations  hade  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  New-York  Crrr.    By  Prof.  O.  W.  Morris. 

A  FEW  years  since,  some  notes  on  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  during 
a  period  of  sixteen  months,  were  published,  with  a  hope  that  other 
observers  in  this  country  would  make  observations  to  illustrate  the 
same  subject,  and  aid  in  arriving  at  some  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
it  I  have  waited  in  vain  for  something  of  the  kind  from  my  fellow- 
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laborers  in  ineteorology»  and  now  give  the  results  of  further  ob- 
servations, without,  however,  offering  any  conclusions ;  leaving  it 
for  some  more  favorable  time  and  more  competent  person,  when  an 
extended  series,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  climate  and  attendant 
circumstances,  may  afford  better  data  than  are  within  reach  at  the 
present  time. 

The  time  embraced  in  the  present  series  is  from  January  1, 1846, 
to  December  31,  1850,  a  period  of  five  years.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  deficiencies  for  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  the  years 
1847  and  1848,  that  render  the  true  average  of  these  months  im- 
perfect. 

The  results  are  arranged  as  fi)llow8  : 

L  The  quantity,  difference  and  average  for  each  month,  and  per  year, 
n.  do  do  do        for  each  season. 

in.  do  do  do        for  the  six  warmest  and  the  six  coldest 

months. 
IV.  do  do  do        for  the  warmest  A  the  coldest  month, 

v.  The  greatest  and  the  least  quantities  in  one  month. 
VL  The  greatest  and  the  least  differences  in  one  month. 
YIL  The  particular  year  and  month  in  which  the  greatest  quantity  fell  in  the 

five  years, 
YIIL  The  year  and  month  in  which  the  least  quantity  fell. 


I.  MONTU. 

Upper  Gage. 

Lower  Gage. 

DUIbrenoe. 

Average. 

Ill 

14,145 
21,350 
18,145 
8,000 
21,562 
18,005 
15,190 
10,720 
15,840 
15,885 
18,122 
17,220 

17,731 
24,460 
22,685 
8,025 
26,029 
28,885 
19,240 
12,770 
18,980 
19,440 
20,845 
22,460 

8,586 
2,110 
4,490 
2,025 
4,467 
5,880 
4,050 
2,050 
8,090 
8,605 
7,288 
5,240 

,717 

,522 

,898 

,405 

,898 

1,160 

,810 

,410 

,618 

,721 

1,466 

1,048 

April 

May   

June 

July   

August 

September 

October   

November 

December 

Total  

Average  per  year, 
do          month, 

TT.  SDrinflT 

187,134 
87,426+ 
8,118+ 

45,707 
48,915 
88,287 
52,715 

87,817 
98,257 

284,900 

46,980 

8,915 

56,689 
55,845 
51,110 
68,651 

108,829 
118,466 

47,776 
9,558+ 
.796+ 

10,982 
11,980 
12,878 
10,936 

21,612 
25,209 

9,668 
.808 

8,666 
8,976 
4,291 
8,645 

8,585 
4,201 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

ni  Six  warmest 

Six  coldest 
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rV.  Warmest  month. 
Coldest  month  . . 


Difference 


V.  Greatest  quantitj. 
Least  qiiantitj    . . 


Difference 


Upper  Gage. 


15,190 
14,145 


18,005 
6,000 


Lower  Gage. 


19,240 
17,781 


28,886 

8,025 


DUteronoe. 


4,050  in  July. 
8,586  in  January. 


,464 

5,880  in  June. 
2,025  in  April 


8,805 


VL  Greatest  difference,  7,228  in  November. 
Least         do  2,025  in  April 


IXfference 5,198. 

VJLl.  Greatest  quantity  in  one  month,  j9,750  in  May  1846. 

Greatest  difference         do  2,025  in  November  1846. 

Vm.  Least  Quantity  in  one  month,  0,650  in  January  1849. 
Least  aifference         do  0,040  in  October  1850. 


The  gages  are  the  conical  gages  formerly  used  by  the  academies 
in  this  State.  The  lower  one  is  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  the  upper,  seventy-one  feet  above,  on  the  roof  of  the  in- 
stitution. 


40.    On  Ocean  Temperaturer.    By  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maurt,  Super- 
intendent U.  S.  National  Observatory. 

[Not  received.] 


41.  A  Comparison  op  the  Apparent  Diurnal  Laws  op  the 
Jrregtdar  Fluctuations  op  the  Magnetical  Elements,  at 
THE  Stations  op  Observation  in  North  America.  By  Gapt. 
J.  H.  Leprot,  Royal  Artillery,  F.  R.  S. ,  Director  of  H.  M. 
Magnetical  Observatory  at  Toronto,  Canada. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  proposed  by  Baron  Alex.  Humboldt,  in 
the  great  scheme  of  concerted  magnetical  observation  originated  by 
him  in  1828,  was  to  examine  those  *'  eccentricities  of  the  needle,  of 
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"  which  a  certain  periodicity  had  been  affirmed  by  M.  Rupffer,  and 
"  which  appeared  to  Baron  Humboldt  to  be  the  dSfect  of  a  reaction 
"  from  the  interior  towards  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  as  he  ventured 
"  to  say,  o£  magnetic  storms,  indicating  a  rapid  change  of  tension*." 
He  referred  particularly  to  oscillations  which  were  frequently  re- 
peated at  the  same  hours  before  sunrise.  In  the  great  extension  of 
that  scheme  of  observation  which  resulted  from  his  memorable  letter 
to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  1836,  although  the  recent  dis- 
coveries connected  with  the  irregular  variations  of  the  magnetic 
declination  are  referred  tot  as  giving  to  that  class  of  changes  a 
prominent  interest,  their  periodicity  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  kept  in  view  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  classed  as  "  the 
"  irregular  variations,  or  those  which  apparently  obsei-ve  no  law." 
The  distinguished  Superintendent  of  the  British  Colonial  Observa- 
tories, however,  at  once  recognized  the  importance  of  making  a 
distinction  between  the  effects  of  the  two  distinct  and  probably  very 
different  influences  which,  under  the  denominations  of  regular  and 
irregular,  are  combined  in  the  diurnal  and  annual  changes  actually 
presented  by  observation.  In  Col.  Sabine's  first  official  publication, 
the  "Observations  on  days  of  unusual  disturbance"  (part  1,  1843), 
he  examined  the  observations  of  the  year  1841  at  Toronto  and 
Hobarton,  by  a  method  of  his  own,  for  the  purpose  of  assigning 
precisely  the  relative  degree  to  which  the  elements  of  declination 
and  horizontal  force  are  subject  to  disturbance  at  each  hour  of  the 
twenty-four.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  observations  of  that  particular 
year  furnished  no  very  definite  result.  As  regards  the  declination, 
however,  the  observations  at  Toronto  and  Hobarton  agreed  in 
showing  that  its  mean  irregular  fluctuation  is  considerably  greater 
during  the  night  than  during  the  day,  and  has  a  well  marked  epoch 
of  maximum  value,  which  was  found  to  be  from  8**  to  10^  p.  m.  at 
Toronto,  and  from  9^  to  13^  p.  m.  at  Hobarton  (the  even  G-dttingen 
hours  being  taken  at  both  stations,  the  intervals  correspond  to  dif- 
ferent periods  of  mean  time).  The  former  of  these  is  the  period  for 
which  M.  Kreil  had  also  found  the  greatest  liability  to  disturbance 
at  Milan  and  Prague  (1838  -  40)$ ;  and  both  Dr.  Lloyd  and  Mr. 

*  Prooeedingfl  of  the  Royal  Society,  YoL  iii,  p.  418. 

f  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Physics  and  Meteorology,  made  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  1889. 
X  Letters  to  M.  Kapffer  and  CoL  Sabine.    PhiL  Mag;  1840,  pp^  241  -  418. 
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Broan  hare  arriTed  at  very  similar  results,  from  tbeir  discussion  of 
the  observfttioiis  at  Dublin  and  Makeratown  respectiTely.  We  are 
therefore  wacrranted  in  assuming  as  the  result  of  all  the  observations 
discussed  heretofore,  in  reference  to  this  class  of  influences,  first,  that 
Uie  declination  has  only  one  principal  epoch  or  maximimi  of  mean 
disturbance ;  secondly,  that  this  occurs  everywhere  at  about  10  p.m. 
of  local  mean  time.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  that  the 
diurnal  law  thus  stated  undergoes  a  remarkable  modification  on  this 
continent,  in  more  northern  latitudes;  and  that  in  any  physical 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  it  will  be  necessary  to  account  for 
two  instead  of  only  one  diurnal  period  of  maximum  mean  disturb- 
ance. 

Various  methods  have  been  practised  of  eliminating  firom  the  first 
results  of  observation,  that  part  of  the  changes  which  is  to  be  re* 
garded  as  a  function  of  the  solar  time,  and  classed  as  regular  ;  as  well 
as  of  determining  the  mean  value  of  the  remaining  or  irregular  effects. 
In  the  investigation  of  Col.  Sabine  above  referred  to,  the  difierences 
were  first  taken  between  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  observations 
under  each  hour,  and  each  of  those  observations  individually ;  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  remainders  for  two  successive 
observation  hours,  was  regarded  as  &e  irr^^ular  fluctuation  between 
those  hours ;  and  the  square  root  of  thc)  mean  of  the  squares  of  these 
second  differences,  for  each  interval,  is  what  is  called  the  mean  ir- 
regular fluctuation  for  that  interval.  The  present  results  have  been 
obtained  by  the  less  laborious  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  which 
consists  in  squaring  the  first  differences  {^:^)t  and  regarding  the 

square  root  of  the  mean  of  these  squares  f  ^^z -i r)  as  the  mean 

disturbance  of  the  elements  for  the  hour,  in  analogy  vnth  what  are 
called  mean  errors  of  observation. 

The  following  table  contains  tlie  value  of  the  mean  disturbance 
of  the  declination  for  each  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  at  Toronto, 
Sitka,  and  Fort  Chipewyan  on  Lake  Athabasca,  in  Lat  58°  43', 
Long,  from  Greenwich  7**  25,2''  W.  The  period  of  observation 
compared  is  the  winter  of  1843  -  4,  from  October  to  February  in* 
dusive;  and  as  the  observations  were  made  at  the  hours  of  Gottingen 
mean  lime  at  all  the  stations,  they  were  practically  simultaneous. 
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TABLE  L 
MMtn  disturbftnce  of  the  deolinatiogi,  Oetober  -  Vehefuacy, 


Loeal 
mAuittiiie. 

TotODla 

Sttka. 

Lake 

Athabtaca. 

Local 
meantime. 

TteonkK 

Sitka. 

Lake 

Midnight 

l',72 

4',86 

8',6 

Noon 

l',61 

2',67 

4',6 

18 

1,88 

4,18 

9,9 

1 

1,64 

2,66 

4,3 

14 

l,ftO 

8,62 

8,6 

.  2 

1,84 

2,20 

4,7 

15 

1,69 

2,97 

7,4 

8 

1,'^1 

2,14 

4,7 

16 

1,62 

2,92 

11,0 

4 

1,81 

1,95 

4,4 

17 

1,67 

2,84 

16,2* 

6 

1,86 

1,81 

8,7 

18 

1,76 

2,76 

10,6 

6 

1,02 

1,90 

4,8 

19 

1,29 

2,82 

8,6 

7 

0,84 

8,09 

8,8 

20 

1,82 

2,88 

6,6 

8 

1,68 

2,47 

4,6 

21 

1,89 

2,80 

4,6 

9 

2,16 

2,61 

6,8 

22 

1,62 

8,10 

6.1 

10 

2,72 

8.48 

10,2 

28 

1,68 

2,79 

7,0t 

11 

2,27 

8,82 

9,7 

In  the  next  table,  the  same  two  stations  are  compared  with  Fort 
Simpson,  on  M'Kenzie's  river,  in  latitude  61°  62',  long.  8^  5"  W. 
The  period  of  observation  compared  is  here  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  1844 ;  embracing,  however,  only  46  observation  days  at  the 
most  northern  station,  but  the  full  number  at  the  others.  Sundays 
are  included  at  Sitka  in  both  cases. 

TABLE  n. 
Mean  distorbftnoe  of  declination,  April  -  Hay  1844. 


Loed 

IVmikto. 

Sifka. 

Fort 

Loeal 

ToroBfa 

Sifka. 

Fort 

meantime 

Bimpaon. 

meantime. 

Simpson. 

Midnight 

2',89 

6M8 

14',6 

Noon 

2',06 

2',58 

8',0 

18 

8,16 

6,67 

11,7 

1,84 

2,22 

4,6 

14 

8,88 

6,42 

16,8 

1,71 

2,81 

7,0 

16 

4,62 

8,01 

22,2 

1,66 

2,81 

6,8 

16 

8,77 

8,92 

17,8 

1,68 

2,86 

6,2 

17 

2,42 

6,08 

25,6 

1,88 

2,96 

7,4 

18 

2,48 

8,60 

22,9 

2,04 

4,08 

8,1 

19 

8,97 

2,69 

22,8 

2,78 

4,16 

8,8 

20 

2,91 

2,49 

19,7 

2,29 

2,91 

12,8 

21 

2,16 

2,10 

12,0 

2,94 

8,61 

16,4 

22 

2,08 

2,46 

12,2 

10 

4,68 

8,90 

18,1 

28 

2,24 

2,67 

6,2 

11 

2,78 

8,58 

9,2 

*  By  omitting  one  observation  on  January  26'  1^  GOtt,  when  the  extreme 
point  of  a  ^eat  movement  happened  to  coincide  with  the  regular  hour  of  ob- 
servation, this  value  is  reduced  to  10,6'. 

f  By  omitting  a  similar  extreme  observation  on  February  2^  7^  GOtt,  this 
value  is  reduced  to  6,7'. 
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The  observations  at  Toronto  were  taken  2J"  after  ^e  hours  named; 

those  at  Sitka,  28"  after;  those  at  Lake  Atteabasca,  5"  after;  and 

those  at  Fort  Simpson,  15*°  be&re  the  hours  named. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  observations  of  periods  so  short 

as  five  months  and  two  months,  should  exhilnt  the  diurnal  law  of 

mean  disturbance  with  much  regularity,  unless  at  stations  peculiarly 

liable  to  that  effect  Lake  Athabasca  and  Fort  Simpson  are  such 

stations,  and  here  the  law  is  strongly  marked  :  the  corresponding 

periods  at  the  other  stations  are  introduced  for  strict  comparison  ; 

but  we  must  take  a  longer  period,  as  in  the  next  table,  to  which  I 

have  added  Philadelphia*,  to  make  their  characteristics  in  this  re- 

q»ect  ftilly  evident 

TABLE  in. 

Mean  diBturbance  of  the  declination  for  twelve  months  at  Philadelphia  and  Sitka, 
and  for  two  years  at  Toronto ;  to  which  are  added  for  comparison,  the  cor- 
responding Talues  given  by  Dr.  Lloyd  for  the  year  1848,  from  the  observa- 
tions at  Dublinf . 


Local 

I>nbliD. 

FliDadd. 

Toronto. 

^ttka. 

mesnOme. 

1848. 

1844. 

Midnight 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
Noon 

"2'i8i" 
*"M2"" 

"2;ii" 
"m7  ■ 

2',22 
2,10 
2,29 
2.29 

2,10 
2,06 
2,20 
2,00 
2,19 
1,91 
1,98 
1,81 
1,66 
1,76 
1,77 
1,74 
1,67 
1,62 
1,86 
2,52 
2,61 
2,69 
1,88 

l',78 
2,06 
1,91 
1,92 
1,88 
2,17 
2,26 
1,82 
1,67 
1,98 
1,91 
1,86 
1,98 
1,88 
1,66 
1,70 
1,88 
1.78 
2,06 
1,87 
2,66 
2,48 
2,44 
2,82 

8',08 
2,72 
2,62 
2,89 
2,86 
i,72 
2,68 
8,08 
2,28 
2,07 
2,08 
2.H 
1,88 
1,80 
1,92 
1,88 
1,76 
1,96 
1,87 
1,96 
8,86 
8,66 
8,88 
2,88 

4',67 
4,95 
4,07 
4,86 
4,98 
8,61 
8,08 
2,86 
2,91 
2,66 
8,14 
2,88 
2,60 
2,40 
2,22 
2,88 
2,46 
2,62 
2,71 
8,82 
4,60 
4,06 
4,42 
8.67 

*  Hagnetical  and  meteorological  observations  at  Girard  College,  by  Dr.  iu  D. 
Ba€H^  1840  -  1846. 
t  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Lrish  Academy,  Vol.  zzii,  part  1. 
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Tbe  year  1843  was  selected  by  Dr.  Lloyd  fer  this  inveetigatioii^  on 
account  of  iu  freedonn  from  great  diaturbaBoea  :  **  on  the  groundi 
''that  the  number  which  denotes  the  frequency  of  the  iiregolar 
**  changes^  in  consequence,  bearing  a  larger  proportion  to  that  which 
**  denotes  their  magnitude,  any  regular  law  to  which  they  are  subjeot 
**  will  be  mcMTO  readily  apparent.''  The  obsenrations  of  1843  at  To- 
ronto, as  compared  with  those  of  the  following  year,  show  that  this 
absence  of  disturbance  was  equally  characteristic  at  that  station. 
The  observations  at  Philadelphia  and  Sitka  belong  principally  to  dM 
year  1844,  the  period  examined  being  the  twelve  months  commencing 
October  1843. 

It  appears  by  the  foregoing  table,  liiat  at  each  of  the  American 
stations  the  mean  disturbance  of  the  declination  has  its  lowest  value 
in  the  afternoon,  and  that  this  is  succeeded  by  a  maximum  at  9  or 
10  p.  M.  So  far,  therefore,  the  diurnal  law  at  all  the  stations  agrees 
with  that  deduced  by  Dr.  Lloyd  from  his  own  observations,  namely, 
that  "  during  the  day,  i.  e.  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  r.  m.,  the  mean  distur- 
**  banco  is  nearly  constant  :  at  6  p.  h.  it  begins  to  increase,  and  ar- 
"  rives  at  a  maximum  a  little  after  10  p.  h."  When,  however.  Dr. 
Lloyd  proceeds  to  state,  **  it  then  decreases  with  the  same  regular- 
"  ity,  and  arrives  at  its  constant  day  value  at  about  6  a.  h.,"  he 
describes  a  feature  which  is  evidently  not  characteristic  of  all  the 
stations,  and  is  more  completely  wanting  as  we  proceed  to  the  north. 

The  following  are  the  arithmetical  means  of  the  values  for  each 
quadrant  of  the  twenty-four  hours  : 

TABLE  IV. 


Mid]Ltofi.a.m. 

6  toll  a. m. 

Noon  to  6  p.  m. 

6p.]n.toiiiidiL 

Dublin 

2',50 
2,16 
2,11 
2,80 
4,40 

r,92 

2,06 
1,91 
2,8S 
2,90 

2',14 
1,78 
1,78 
1,86 
2.48 

8',82 
2,18 
2,28 
2.88 
8,86 

PhilAdelphia  ... 
Sitka 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  Philadelphia  and  Toronto,  the  mean  value 
from  midnight  to  5  a.  M.  is  somewhat  less  than  in  the  quadrant  pre> 
ceding  midnight ;  but  the  difference  is  materially  less  in  proportion 
Uian  at  Dublin  :  at  Sitka,  the  highest  value  is  after  midnight  Ar> 
ranging  in  like  manner  the  values  for  the  shorter  periods  in  Tables 
I  and  II,  we  find  the  same  general  law,  but  with  a  grater  excess 
after  midnight  at  Lake  Athabasca  than  at  Sitka,  and  a  yet  greater 
at  Fort  Simpson  than  at  Lake  Athabasca. 
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T^JBLE  V. 
Mean  distnrbfinoe  of  declination,  October  1848  to  Febraary  1844 


Ki<]iLto6a.]n. 

6  to  11a.m. 

Noon  to  6  p.  m. 

6  p.  m.  to  inldn. 

Toronto 

Sitka 

l',67 
8,48 
9,88 

l',66 
2,86 
6,88 

l',64 
2,22 
4,40 

l',76 
2,79 
6,48 

Lake  Athabasca, 

TABLE  VI. 
Mean  dlBturbance  of  declination,  Afnil  and  Maj'  1844 

MidD.to6a.]D. 

6tolla.m. 

Noon  to  6  ]>.  DL 

6pbm.  tomidn. 

Toronto 

Sitka 

8',46 

8,63 

17,86 

2',68 
2,66 

16,88 

l',7» 
2.64 
,668 

2',89 

8,68 

11,16 

Fort  Simpton  . . . 

The  observations  of  April  and  May  at  Sitka  include  nine  days  which 
were  not  day»  of  observation  at  Toronto,  and  fourteen  which  were 
not  days  of  observation  at  Fort  Simpson,  where  there  were  also 
a  few  omissions  in  the  sixhourly  period  commencing  at  midnight : 
this  may  account  for  the  somewhat  lower  relative  value  in  that  qua^ 
drant  as  compared  vrith  the  one  preceding  it,  at  the  latter  station, 
than  at  Sitka. 

The  above  comparison  exhibits  a  marked  difference  in  the  state 
of  disturbance  prevailing  after  midnight  at  Sitka,  Lake  Athabasca 
and  Fort  Simpson,  as  compared  with  t)ie  lower  stations.  Of  tlie  six 
hours  preceding  midnight,  however,  only  9S  10'*  and  ll**  are  dis- 
tinguished for  a  high  value  of  this  quantity  at  any  of  the  stations  :  it 
will  perhaps  be  better  therefore  to  compare  these  three  hours  with 
9",  4^  and  5^  a.  m.  particularly;  hours  to  which  no  prominent  interest 
was  assigned  by  any  of  the  authorities  quoted  above.  I  have  here 

taken,  in  each  instance  except  Dublin,  the  value  of  \/^^  ^'  it  is 

also  necessary  to  substitute  at  Dublin  some  of  the  values  of  1843  for 
the  corresponding  months  of  1844  ;  but  this  will  not  affect  the  com- 
parison. Taking  the  bame  periods  at  all  the  stations,  we  have  the 
following  results  : 
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TWO  8PBIRO  MORTIB. 

9-11  p.  m. 

8-5*.  m. 

9-llp.m. 

8'6a.m. 

Dublin 

1,85 
2,85 
8,10 
8»89 

l',76 
1,47 
1,59 
2,80 
11,58 

5',27 

8,61 
8,48 

12,89 

2'.71 

4.17 
7,60 

21,67 

Philftdelphia  ... 

Toronto 

Sitka 

Lake  Athabasca, 
Fort  Simpeon  . . . 

Again  :  for  the  whole  year,  we  have 
TABLE  Yllt 


9-llp.m. 

9-fitLm. 

Dublin 

8',77 
2,88 
2,89 
8,18 

4,19 

2',84 
2,11 
1,98 
2,82 
4,28 

As  1,61  :  1 
1,18    :1 
1,21  :  1 
1,11  :  1 
0,97  :  1 

Philadelphia. . . . 
Toronto]   {'^^ 
Sitka 

The  highest  values  would  be  ^ven  at  Sitka  by  the  hours  12*,  1*,  2* 
A.  M.  both  in  the  winter  period  and  on  the  whole  year,  and  by  2*,  3**, 
i\  A.  M.  in  the  two  spring  months,  which  appears  to  show  an  earlier 
epoch  for  the  second  reaction  than  at  the  other  two  northern  stations ; 
but  probably  the  reduction  of  another  year's  observations,  at  least, 
will  be  necessary  to  determine  this  point. 

It  appears  then  that  while  at  Philadelphia  and  Toronto,  as  at 
Dublin,  tlie  mean  disturbance  of  the  declination  presents  but  one 
maximum,  which  occurs  at  9  or  10  p.  m.  ;  yet  there  is  not,  even  at 
t^ese  stations,  a  complete  agreement.  At  Dublin,  the  value  decreases 
regularly  after  11  p.m.;  at  Philadelphia  and  Toronto,  it  decreases 
to  a  materially  less  degree.  Proceeding  to  Sitka,  we  find  a  maximum 
about  the  same  hour,  but  it  is  succeeded  by  another  at  1  a.  h.,  and 
the  average  value  is  somewhat  greater  for  the  hours  succeeding  than 
fbr  those  preceding  midnight.  At  Lake  Athabasca,  we  have  still  a 
maximum  about  10  p.  m.,  but  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  a  second 
maximum  at  5  a.  m.  or  thereabouts.  Lastly,  at  Fort  Simpson,  without 
losing  the  first  maximum,  we  find  it  exceeded  in  a  still  higher  ratio 
by  the  second.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  regards 
the  declination,  there  are  two  classes  of  irregular  influences,  or  two 
reactions  during  the  night,  succeeding  the  regular  influences  which 
have  acted  during  the  day.  Of  these,  the  one  which  produces  a  ma- 
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ximum  value  of  disturbance  at  9  or  10  p.  m .  appears  to  be  uniyersal, 
but  is  nowhere  important  enough  to  modify  in  any  marked  degree 
the  character  of  the  mean  diurnal  curves  of  this  element,  which  is 
chiefly  impressed,  at  all  save  the  most  northern  stations,  by  the  direct 
or  regular  action  of  the  day.  The  other  class,  or  that  which  produces 
a  second  maximum  of  disturbance  after  midnight,  is  not  univereal, 
but  comes  into  operation,  on  the  American  continent,  more  and  more 
efiectively  as  we  approach  the  magnetic  pole ;  until  at  last,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  accompanying  diagrams,  its  energy  is  such  as  to  mask 
the  effect  of  the  more  feeble  ^regular  influences,  and  to  determine 
almost  entirely  the  apparent  character  of  the  mean  diurnal  changes. 

I  have  hitherto  referred  to  the  disturbance  of  the  declination 
alone,  that  being  the  element  which  has  been  most  generally  studied, 
and  which  alone  has  given  a  marked  maximum  of  disturbance  at  9^ 
or  10^  p.  H.  The  horizontal  force  and  the  inclination,  at  Lake  Atha- 
basca and  Fort  Simpson,  equally  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
causes  producing  disturbance  at  these  stations  come  into  operation 
chiefly  towards  morning,  and  concur  in  showing  4^  or  5^  a.  m.  to  be 
the  period  of  their  greatest  effect.  The  result  is  that  the  principal 
inflexion  in  the  mean  diurnal  curve  for  each  element  occurs  at  that 
hour  also,  giving  to  these  curves  an  apparent  character  differing 
most  remarkably  from  those  described  elsewhere. 

In  the  accompanying  plate,  I  have  laid  down  the  simultaneous 
mean  diurnal  curves  for  the  three  elements  at  Lake  Athabasca  and 
Toronto,  for  the  five  months  October  1843  -  February  1844  :  it  will 
be  seen  that  so  completely  are  the  regular  changes  at  the  northern 
stations  subordinate  to  the  irregular,  that  the  effect  of  the  former  is 
not  easily  recognized  at  all.  By  omitting  all  the  days  on  which 
disturbances  were  observed,  amounting  to  about  three  fifths  of  the 
whole  number,  it  was,  however,  found  that  a  considerably  greater 
degree  of  correspondence  could  be  distinguished ;  the  great  inflec- 
tions at  3,  4,  5  A.  M.  were  materially  reduced,  and  a  greater  promi- 
nence given  to  the  inflections  at  midday.  Hence  it  appears  probable 
that  if  we  could  eliminate  the  effects  of  the  disturbances,  or  of  the 
influences  classed  as  irregular,  entirely,  there  would  be  little  other 
difference  in  the  remaining  curves,  than  must  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  great  difference  in  the  length  of  the  day  and  night  at  these 
two  stations. 

The  two  months  observations  at  Fort  Simpson  give  remarkably 
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similar  cnrres  to  those  at  Lake  Athabasca,  and  even  exaggerate 
their  pecttHar  featares,  namely,  the  inflections  at  3  ^  5  a.  m.,  and  the 
singular  prolongation  of  a  high  value  of  the  horizontal  force  to  a 
late  hour. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  great  comparative 
amount  of  the  mean  disturbance  shown  at  the  two  most  norlhem 
stations.  At  Fort  Simpson  this  may  be  in  some  slight  degree  artifi- 
cial, the  result  of  a  change  in  the  mean  scale  readings ;  but  such 
oannot  be  the  case  to  any  material  extent,  as  steps  were  taken  to 
eliminate  that  change  before  this  calculation,  as  is  shown  at  large  in 
die  account  of  the  observations  at  these  stations.  The  effect  of  this 
greater  presence  of  disturbance  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  great 
amount  of  the  mean  daily  range  of  the  elements.  Taking  the  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  and  lowest  scale  reading  of  each  day  for 

the  daily  range,  and  \/^^^^  for  the  mean  daily  range,  we  have 

the  following  remarkable  series  : 

TABLE  IX 


WTTM  WnRB  Ji(W1Bla 

DedlnaftioD. 

dorlsoiita]  Ibroe. 

DMilnatioiL 

At  Philadelphia 

Toronto  

Bitka 

Fort  Siropeon  . . . 

8,5 

9,8 

80,4 

,00182x 
,00242x 
,003dOx 
,027 68x 

ll',4 
14,0 
16,2 

68,1 

,00167z 
,00867x 
,00444x 

,04182x 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Sitka,  which  differs  so  widely  from  Fort  Simp- 
son and  agrees  so  nearly  with  Toronto,  is  460  geographical  miles 
distant  from  the  former  and  2250  from  the  latter*,  we  have  here  a 
striking  proof  how  little  magnetical  phenomena  are  governed  by 
geographical  relations. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance  connected  with  the  disturbance 
of  the  declination,  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  although  it 

•  Sitka  :  Iiititudo  fi7<'  8';  longitude  9^  9,8"'  W.  from  GrMHwich.  It  may  be 
neeeasaiy  to  mention  that  the  unifilar  magnets  at  Philadelphia  and  Sitka  were  of 
a  feet  in  length ;  at  Toronto,  of  14  inchee ;  and  at  the  two  northern  itationii^  of 
8  inches  only.  The  effect  of  the  dimensione  of  magnet*  **  >n  the  amount  of  their 
movements,  and  upon  the  mean  diurnal  curres  deuuo^^  from  those  movement^ 
li  a  MibJ^et  which  requires  further  investigation. 
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does  not  immediately  belong  to  the  subject  of  this  paper.  I  mean 
the  remarkable  influence  of  the  seasons  upon  the  mean  diurnal  curve 
of  this  quantity;  the  great  augmentation  which  the  principal  maxi- 
mum receives  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  much  lower 
Tfllues  which  prevail  at  both  the  solstices.  In  the  next  table  are  shown 
the  values  of  the  mean  disturbance  of  declination  at  Philadelphia, 
Sitka  and  Toronto,  for  one  year,  according  the  astronomical  seasons*. 
Thus  February,  March,  April,  form  the  group  for  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  so  on  :  each  quantity  is  the  value  of  ^/  _i / ;  the  whole 

reduced  to  arc.    (See  Table  X.) 

Although  it  would  be  improper  to  unite  in  one  mean  seasons  so 
dissimilar  as  midwinter  and  midsummer,  it  will  be  remarked  that 
they  differ  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected ;  and  that  the 
difference  in  the  epoch  of  greatest  mean  disturbance  is  very  small,  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  day  at  these  seasons. 
The  means  for  the  year  have  been  already  given. 

It  seems  natural  to  connect  this  remarkable  prevalence  of  dis* 
turbance  at  the  equinoxes  with  the  well  known  fact  that  the  aurora 
borealis  is  most  developed  at  the  same  seasons.  I  do  not  mean  to 
offer  one  iact  as  explaining  or  accounting  directly  for  the  other ;  but 
believing  the  latter  to  be  an  entirely  atmospheric  phenomenon,  sub- 
ject to  periodic  laws,  both  diurnal  and  annual,  to  suggest  that  both 
may  be  related  to  a  common  cause.  The  magnetical  phenomena  seem 
to  show  that  there  are  two  classes  of  forces,  characterized  by  de- 
termining the  equatorial  end  of  a  magnet  to  the  east  and  west  re- 
spectively, and  that  these  are  severally  brought  into  operation  by  the 
presence  and  absence  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  :  when  these 
forces  are  nearly  balanced,  owing  to  the  equal  length  of  day  and 
night,  or  his  position  near  the  equator,  then  disturbances  prevail ; 
when  either  of  them  greatly  preponderates,  as  happens  alternately 
in  winter  and  summer,  there  is  a  less  disposition  to  disturbance.  As 
regards  the  elements  of  magnetism,  the  whole  diurnal  change  then 
derives  its  peculiar  character  principally  from  the  forces  proper  to 
the  day  or  night,  as  the  case  may  be  :  as  regards  the  aurora,  con- 


*  This  arraDgement  was  adopted  aiter  actual  trial  of  the  more  luaal  diyision 
aooording  to  meteorological  scasooBi  which  did  not  eihibit  the  characteristia 
iOfiightk  in  snch  strong  contrast 
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sidered  aB  a  visible  electric  discharge,  it  would  seem  an  inference 
that  the  causes  producing  it  are  diminished  by  the  same  circumstance. 
In  the  foregoing  tables,  the  differences  have  been  summed  without 
regard  to  their  direction  or  sign.  If  we  sum  separately  the  squares 
of  the  differences  which  have  the  +  &d<^  —  signs,  or  which  indicate 
deviations  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  supposed  mean  position  f(^ 
the  hour,  it  is  found  that  at  every  season,  and  at  each  of  the  stations, 
the  maximum  of  mean  disturbance  at  9^  or  10**  p.  m.  is  the  result  of 
easterly  movements.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  the  maximum  at  5 
A.  M.  at  the  two  most  northern  stations.  The  westerly  means,  on  the 
contrary,  are  the  largest  during  the  day ;  and  there  are  indications 
of  a  maximum  value  under  this  sign  at  6  or  7  a.  h.,  but  less  regular, 
and  apparently  more  affected  by  the  seasons  than  the  othw. 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLATE 

The  mean  diurnal  cmre  of  declination  at  both  etations  for  the  fiye  montiis 
eompared,  ia  laid  down  on  a  acale  of  10,0'  to  one  inch  :  that  of  the  horizontal 
force  at  Lake  Athabasca,  upon  a  scale  of  ,00841+  to  one  inch ;  the  same  at 
Toronto,  on  a  scale  twioe  as  large,  or  ,00171  to  an  inch. 

The  curve  of  inclination  at  Lake  Athabasca,  from  the  scale  readings  of  the 
induction  inclinometer,  is  on  a  scale  of  0,58'  to  an  inch,  being  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  horizontal  force.  The  corresponding  curye  at  Toronto  is  on  a  scale  of 
0,151'  to  an  inch,  which  is  also  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  horizontal  force  at  the 
same  station ;  but  the  values  laid  down  are  from  the  mean  scale  readings  (for  the 
same  period)  for  three  yean  :  consequently  not  directly  comparable,  as  regards 
their  amount,  with  those  of  the  horizontal  force,  which  exhibit  a  consideraUy 
less  than  average  diurnal  change,  in  consequence  of  the  general  absence  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  winter  of  1843  -  4. 

Dr.  Bache  said  that  the  Section  were  deeply  indebted  to  Captain 
Lefroy  for  the  very  beautifhl  illustration  of  his  observations.  When 
he  said  this  was  but  a  leaf  from  his  "  log  book/'  the  members  must 
have  some  idea  of  the  immense  labor  of  which  this  was  an  example 
of  only  one  day's  work.  These  observations  were  of  the  highest 
importance  to  every  investigator  of  magnetical  phenomena,  and  must 
have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  researches  which  were  going  on 
among  scientific  men  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  laws  of  magnetism. 

Com.  Wilkes  had  witnessed  the  beautiful  exposition  of  Captain 
Lefrot  with  sentiments  of  high  admiration ;  and  he  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Section  to  the  propriety 
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of  directing  measures  to  be  taken  to  lay  before  Congress  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  stations  for  a  series  of  observations  of  a  like 
character.  This  was  an  investigation  that  could  not  be  pursued  by 
private  or  individual  exertions.  As  the  benefits  which  would  result 
from  it  would  accrue,  not  to  the  individuals  who  might  take  it  up» 
but  to  the  whole  country  and  especially  to  our  marine,  it  was  but 
just  that  Congress  should  aid  in  affording  the  means  for  perfomiing 
the  labor  attached  to  such  investigation  in  a  worthy  manner.  The 
British  Government  had  set  a  worthy  example  :  one  which  we  ought 
to  emulate. 

Prof.  Henrt,  of  Washington,  stated  that  this  was  a  part  of  the 
harvest  which  science  had  reaped  from  the  great  crusade  which  the 
British  Association  had  established  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  Capt.  Leprot  had  spent  a  whole  winter,  with 
the  thermometer  below  the  freezing  point,  in  making  the  upper  curve 
on  the  diagram  which  he  had  exhibited  here  to-day.  We  had  as  yet 
done  nothing  to  compare  with  this.  It  was  true  that  there  had  been 
a  series  of  observations  taken  by  Dr.  Bache,  of  the  College  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, which  bad  been  published  by  order  of  Government ;  but 
this  was  an  individual  case,  and  there  were  no  others  with  which  to 
compare  the  results  obtained.  He  hoped  our  own  Government  would 
take  this  matter  in  hand.  There  was  no  people  more  interested  in 
the  practical  benefits  which  such  a  philosophical  investigation  would 
confer,  than  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Bachb  wished  to  mention  the  name  of  Col.  Abert  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  as  one  who  had  most  materially  aided  in 
making  the  observations  which  had  been  published  by  Congress,  and 
who  was  intimately  concerned  in  carrying  them  on. 

Prof.  Henry  said  he  would  mention  one  fact  connected  vnth  the 
observations  at  Toronto  and  at  Philadelphia,  and  which  was,  that 
though  the  instruments  employed  at  the  two  places  mentioned  were 
very  different  in  construction,  each  gave  the  same  answer  in  their 
indications  of  magnetic  phenomena. 
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42.  On  the  Meteoric  Stone  of  Deal,  New-Jerbet,  which  fell 
August  15,  1829.    By  Charles  Upham  Shephard. 

I  AM  indebted  to  Dr.  Elwtn,  the  treasarer  of  our  Assodation,  for  a 
reference  to  the  notice  of  the  meteorite  of  Deal  by  Mr.  Robert  Vaux 
and  Dr.  Thomas  M'Euen,  published  in  yol.  xvi,  p.  181  of  the  Traiw- 
actions  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  ( Philadelphia) ;  and 
still  further  to  the  curators  of  the  Academy,  for  a  few  gruns  of  the 
stone,  detached  from  their  specimen  (of  rather  more  than  half  an 
ounce  weight),  which  has  enabled  me  to  extend  the  account  of  its 
properties  beyond  the  following  brief  remark,  which  is  all  that  is 
embraced  on  this  head  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  viz  :  "  The 
atone  is  three  inches  in  its  greatest  length,  and  the  sur&ce  black 
with  many  indentations." 

Its  sp.  gr.  s=  3,25  . . .  3,30. 

Its  coating  is  perfectly  black,  but  without  the  glassy  lustre.  In 
some  spots,  it  penetrates  by  narrow  veins  and  chinks  into  the  mass 
of  the  stone  for  a  slight  distance. 

It  is  of  a  light  color  within  (destitute  of  rust  points),  and  has  a 
vitreo-pearly  lustre.  Nickeliferous  iron  is  distributed  through  it  in 
minute  shining  globules,  with  here  and  there  bronze-colored  spedcs 
of  magnetic  iron  pyrites.  The  stone  is  slightly  coherent,  and  appears 
to  be  destitute  of  rounded  concretions. 

The  metallic  portion  is  rich  in  nickel.  The  earthy  part  is  readily 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  solution  formed  contains 
silica,  oxide  of  iron  and  magnesia,  apparently  in  the  proportions  of 
howardite. 

The  stone  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  Castine  (May  20,  1848),  and  of  Poltawa  (March  12,  1811). 

In  the  course  of  Prof.  Shepard's  remarks,  the  circumstance  of  the 
existence  of  a  remarkable  meteoric  hill  in  Mexico  was  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Le  Conte  of  New- York.  While  passing  through  the  village 
of  Tucson,  a  frontier  town  of  Sonora  near  the  Gila,  in  February 
last,  he  observed  two  large  pieces  of  meteoric  iron,  which  were  used 
by  the  blacksmiths  of  the  town  for  the  purposes  of  an  anvil.  He  was 
unable  to  procure  any  specimens  from  these  bodies,  but  was  guided 
to  a  canon  between  two  mountain  ridges  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
from  which  both  pieces  had  been  taken,  where  the  masses  of  the 
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meteorites  were  so  abiuidant  u  to  bave  given  name  to  the  cafion. 
He  had  not  before  heard  any  account  of  this  remarkable  circmn- 
Btance,  and  had  considered  it  an  interesting  subject  for  observation. 


43.  On  the  probable  date  of  the  fall  of  the  Ruff's  Mountain 
(S.  C.)  Meteoric  Iron.    By  Charles  Ufham  Shrparb. 

This  highly  interesting  mass  (  weight  117  lbs.),  first  broaght  into 
notice  by  Dr.  Thoicas  Wells,  and  described  by  me  at  the  Charleston 
meeting  of  this  Association,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  very  recent 
date.  It  was  brought  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Wells  in  Columbia  in  the 
winter  of  1844,  with  the  account  that  it  was  incidentally  met  with  by 
a  person  out  upon  a  hunting  excursion  in  a  somewhat  unfrequented 
place  ;  the  position  of  the  mass  being  that  of  entire  isolation,  upon 
a  flat  surface  of  rock.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
its  exterior  is  fresh  on  all  sid6s  and  perfectly  clean  from  the  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron,  seems  to  justify  the  inference  that  it  could  not  have 
occupied  this  situation  for  any  length  of  time ;  the  more  especially 
when  it  is  observed  that  freshly  cut  portions  are  prone  to  oxidation^ 
even  when  carefully  protected  from  air  and  moisture. 

The  fi)regoing  circumstances  have  led  me  to  attach  considerable 
importance  to  the  following  very  striking  description  (in  a  letter  to 
myself)  of  a  meteoric  explosion  that  occurred  about  forty-five  miles 
to  the  southeast  of  Rufi^s  mountain  in  the  year  1841,  and  which  was 
communicated  to  me  by  Rev.  William  C.  Coolet.  It  apparently 
points  to  the  origin  of  the  mass  under  consideration. 

Pomvnxi  (Pa.X  April  27,  1846. 
I>SAB  Sd  :  In  aecordanoe  with  your  widi,  I  flnbjoin  as  aocurate  an  aocoant  of 
the  meteoric  phenomenon  which  J  witnessed  during  my  iojonrn  in  the  South,  as 
my  recollection  and  other  more  reliable  data  will  enable  me  to  do.  It  was  near 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  Febraary  1841,  that  I  was  a  witness  to  the  followiiKJi; 
impressive  events  in  Riehland  district  (a  C.\  on  the  plantation  of  the  Ifessn. 
darksonsL  As  my  usual  custom  then  wa^^  I  was  riding  on  horseback  from  one 
plAntation  to  another  (situated  about  eight  miles  apart).  I  had  come  in  sight  of  a 
field  where  the  slayea  were  preparing  the  ground  for  the  planting  of  cotton.  It 
was  near  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and  I  had  slacked  my  horse's  pace,  and  was 
dowly  descending  a  hill,  when  I  was  suddenly  started  by  a  disUnt  whirring 
sound,  very  muoh  resemUing  that  made  by  whirling  a  shingle  through  the  sdr 
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■o^nded  by  a  itring.  This  Bound  rapidly  grew  nearer,  louder,  and  more  broken 
or  ragged,  until  it  died  away,  and  was  followed  by  another  quite  similar,  though 
more  distinct^  which  lasted  about  the  same  length  of  time,  and  was  followed  by 
a  third  and  final  report,  the  most  distinct  of  the  three,  which  terminated  in  a 
croiA  like  that  made  by  a  heayy  body  falling  to  the  earth.  Each  report  lasted 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  giving  fully  sufficient  time  to  form  an  idea  of  its 
character.  My  horse  was  so  completely  shocked  with  fright  as  to  stand  stock  atill 
for  some  minutes  after  the  last  report  had  died  "away,  utterly  regardless  of  my 
efforts  to  urge  him  on.  The  laborers  in  the  field  threw  down  their  hoes,  and  with 
clasped  hands  looked  imploringly  up  to  heaven,  feeling  in  their  benighted  souls 
that  the  awful  day  of  Judgment  had  come.  The  whole  country  for  twelve  miles 
around  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excitement ;  and  every  one  I  met,  for 
days  afterward,  would  immediately  ask  if  I  had  heard  the  *  lumbering'  in  the 
air.  Such  is^  I  believe,  an  accurate  account  of  what  I  heard  and  saw  of  this  phe- 
nomenon ;  of  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  such  use  as  may  be  either 
interesting  to  yourself  or  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  science. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  give  publicity  to  another  highly 
graphic  account  of  a  meteoric  explosion  that  took  place  in  Tennes- 
see, the  summer  after  this  mass  was  found.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Judge  VooRHiEs;  and  should  its  publicity  fail  in  leading  to  the 
recovery  of  the  deposit  which  probably  attended  the  explosion,  the 
account  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  idea 
advanced  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  States  of  Tennessee,  North 
and  South-Carolina  are  more  liable  to  these  aerial  visitations  than 
other  portions  of  this  continent. 

Ceablott^  DioDOir  Co.  (Tenn.),  September  11, 1845. 
Snt  :  Your  letter  and  circular  of  29th  August  and  28th  July  last»  requesting 
information  relative  to  meteoric  stones  and  meteoric  irons,  arrived  some  days 
since.  We  have  no  acoount  of  any  meteoric  substance  having  been  found  in  this 
county,  except  the  mass  of  iron  which  I  presented  to  Dr.  Troost  (that  which  fell 
in  the  summer  of  1886).  My  attention  has  only  very  recently  been  drawn  to  this 
sul^ect  Several  years  ago^  I  was  shown  in  some  part  of  the  country  some  stones^ 
laid  to  have  been  precipitated  to  the  earth ;  but  with  all  my  efforts,  I  am  unable 
to  locate  the  precise  time  or  place,  or  person  communicating  the  fact  The  cir- 
cumstances accompanying  the  descent  of  the  mass  alluded  to,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Troost,  induce  me  to  believe  that  on  the  last  Saturday  in  the  month 
of  July  last,  at  4  or  6  o'clock  r.  x.,  another  meteoric  substance  fell  to  the  earth, 
some  four  or  five  miles  firomthe  place  where  the  piece  of  meteoric  iron  was  found. 
I  was  at  that  time  eighteen  miles  north  of  the  place  where  I  now  write,  sitting 
in  the  piazsa  of  a  Mr.  Dickson,  in  company  with  several  gentlemen,  all  of  whom, 
as  well  as  myself  heard  the  report  We  supposed  at  first  that  a  large  gun  had 
been  fired  at  Clarksville,  a  town  on  Cumberland  river ;  but  the  sound  was  not  in 
that  direction.  I  returned  home  the  next  day,  speaking  with  several  persons  on 
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tlie  way  about  tke  noise  they  had  hoard  the  day  before.  Hie  oitisens  of  this  plaoe 
also  heard  the  report ;  and  I  haye  nnderstood  that  it  iras  distinctly  heard  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  miles  south  of  this.  Two  white  boys  from  this  vicinity  were 
hunting  squirrels ;  and  were  in  the  act  of  shaking  a  small  tree  for  some  purpose, 
looking  upward  during  their  operations,  and  at  that  instant  saw  nearly  over  their 
heads  a  bright  light  passing  rapidly,  and  fading  away  quickly.  One  of  them  to- 
hemently  called  out  *Look !  lookl  lookl '  They  describe  the  light  as  being  of 
the  color  of  tin.  They  heard  the  report^  and  became  alarmed.  Every  body  here 
says  that  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen.  Where  I  was»  the  sky  waa  never  more 
doudlessb  The  boys  declare  that  there  was  not  the  sign  of  a  cloud.  Two  gentlemen 
were  sitting  in  the  piaoa  of  one  of  the  taverns  in  this  town,  and  both  hearing 
the  report^  one  observed  to  the  other,  that  the  noise  very  much  resembled  that 
made  by  plunging  a  hot  cannon-ball  into  a  barrel  of  water ;  neither  of  them  ap- 
prehending, as  I  understand,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  report  A  lady  who  resides 
five  miles  south  of  this  plaee^  describing  this  noise  in  the  heavens^  said  she  was 
in  the  house  with  her  father  when  she  heard  it^  and  naked  quickly  what  it  was  t 
Her  father,  who  is  hard  of  hearing;  said  it  was  thunder.  Whereupon  she  started 
quickly  for  the  door  (observing  as  she  went  that  it  was  not  like  thunder,  and  that 
there  was  no  cloud),  and  looked  up.  All  that  she  saw  was  a  small  white  cloud, 
or  patch  of  whitish  smoke  about  as  large  as  a  pocket-handkerchief  which  im- 
mediately disappeared.  Its  place  was  almost  over  her  head,  but  a  little  to  the 
east  I  will  make  some  efforts  to  find  the  Cstten  mass»  if  any  fell ;  but  if  I  should 
not  myself  and  it  should  be  found  by  others  near  the  locality  I  have  indicated,  it 
will  furnish  a  presumption  that  its  descent  was  accompanied  by  the  circumstances 
I  have  related.         Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant^    J.  YOORHIES. 


44.  An  Account  op  a  Meteor  which  was  seen  in  the  vicinity  op 
Hartford  (Conn.),  on  the  Night  op  October  3,  1850.    By 
[    Prof.  J.  Brocklesby,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  of  October  1850,  a  splendid  meteor  of 
anusual  size  was  seen  by  two  observers,  who  reside  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Talcott  mountain,  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Hartford  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  was  first  seen  by  Mr.  Gay- 
lord  Wells,  and  afterwards  by  his  wife ;  and  to  the  former  I  am 
indebted  for  all  the  particulars  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  respect 
to  this  remarkable  phenomenon ;  for  I  cannot  ascertain  from  the 
published  accounts  of  meteors,  that  this  brilliant  visitant  was  else- 
where noticed.  It  would,  however,  be  passing  strange,  if  a  body  of 
such  vast  size,  and  which  appeared  so  early  in  the  evening  and 
eontinued  visible  for  so  long  a  time,  should  have  failed  in  attracting 
attention ;  and  the  silence  respecting  it  must  be  attributed  to  the 
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licde  interest  manifested  in  the  spectacle  by  tboee  who  beheld  k. 
The  following  facts  I  took  down  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Wells,  with 
whom  I  have  been  acquainted  from  my  boyhood,  and  whose  state- 
ments as  to  what  he  saw  I  know  to  be  worthy  of  the  utmost  reliance. 

The  place  where  my  informant  resides  commands  a  full  view  of  the 
heavens  in  three  directions  :  north,  east  and  south.  On  the  night  in 
question,  he  stepped  out  of  the  eastern  door  of  bis  house  at  about  ha£F 
past  eight  o'clock,  as  near  as  he  could  judge  :  the  sky  was  serene, 
and  the  moon  within  about  an  hour  of  the  meridian.  Upon  passing 
round  the  southeast  corner  of  his  house,  Mr.  Wells  saw,  a  little  south 
of  west,  and  full  sixty  degrees  above  the  horizon,  a  bright  meteor 
apparently  afoot  in  diameter.  It  shone  with  an  orange  hue;  and 
below  it  was  a  train  which  seemed  to  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  m 
length,  fab-shaped,  and  possessing  an  apparent  breadth  at  its  further 
extremity  offuU  tioo  feet.  The  train  shone  with  a  mild  phosphoric 
lustre,  and  resembled  a  light  and  delicate  summer- cloud.  The  meteor 
rose  from  west  to  east  with  a  slow  and  stately  motion ;  the  train 
preserving  nearly  its  original  length  as  the  body  advanced  towards 
the  meridian,  and  swept  onward  to  the  moon.  In  its  progress  the 
meteor  passed  above,  or  to  the  north  of  this  luminary ;  and  when 
it  had  arrived  on  the  eastern  side,  directly  turned  towards  the  south- 
east, and,  dropping  down  below  the  moon,  a  part  of  its  attendant 
train  ewept  over  the  lunar  duk.  As  it  crossed  it,  the  face  of  the  moon 
was  slightly  obscured,  as  when  dimmed  by  the  passage  of  a  fleeting 
cloud.  The  meteor  now  gradually  descended,  and  was  watched  until 
it  had  reached  the  verge  of  the  horizon  in  the  southeast ;  and,  when 
last  seen,  appeared,  together  with  its  train,  to  be  not  more  than  eight 
or  nine  inches  long.  Neither  explosions  nor  scintillations  were  ob- 
served in  any  part  of  its  course,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  un* 
attended  with  any  remarkable  changes  in  form. 

As  far  as  any  judgment  could  be  formed  of  the  velocity  of  this 
body,  it  is  believed  that  the  time  occupied  in  moving  the  length  of 
its  train  could  not  have  been  less  than  three  minutes.  The  duration 
of  the  visibility  of  the  meteor  is  not  accurately  known,  as  the  ob- 
server did  not  refer  to  the  clock  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
phenomenon ;  but  he  is  positive  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
less  than  an  hour,  and  was  probably  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  truths 
Mr.  Wells  staid  out  so  long  gazing  upon  the  wondrous  spectadey 
that  his  wife  came  out  to  see  what  had  become  of  him,  and  a  severe 
cold  was  the  result  of  his  protracted  exposure. 
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I  regret  tbat  my  informant  was  unable  to  give  me  the  angular 
measurement  of  this  meteor  and  its  train,  if  it  was  only  for  the  sake 
of  comparing  its  dimensions  with  those  of  other  meteors ;  but  in 
one  respect  this  deficiency  is  partially  supplied.  The  meteor  of  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1850,  which  has  been  well  described  by  Prof.  Bond, 
was  also  observed  by  my  informant  when  near  the  Pleiades.  He 
considers  the  meteor  of  October  3d,  1850,  to  have  been  much  larger 
than  this,  when  seen  near  the  stars  just  mentioned ;  but  that  the 
September  meteor  was  superior  hi  brilliancy  to  the  one  of  October 
3d.  They  probably  differed  but  little  in  respect  to  the  duration  of 
their  visibility.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  meteors  of  such  extra- 
ordinary size,  and  which  continued  above  the  horizon  for  so  long 
and  unprecedented  a  time,  should  have  swept  through  the  heavens 
over  the  same  places  on  the  earth  within  three  days  of  each  other  ; 
and,  unless  we  knew  that  their  paths  were  different,  we  might  al- 
most be  tempted  to  imagine  that  they  were  kindred  bodies  circling 
as  companions  through  the  fields  of  space. 


-•-••- 


B.  CHEMISTRY  AND  MINERALOGY. 


I.   CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Analysis  of  the  Muskmelon  ( Cueumis  mdo),  and  Watermelon 
(Cucurhita  citruUus),     By  J.  H.  Salisbury,  M.  D.,  of  Albany. 

The  varieties  examined  were  the  Nutmeg  Muskmelon  and  the  Long 
Red-fleth  Watermelon,  The  fruit  only  was  examined.  Length  of 
muskmelon,  6  inches  ;  diameter,  5J  inches.  Length  of  watermelon, 
14  inches ;  diameter,  6  inches. 

FERCENTAOB  OP  WATBt,  DRY  MATTSB,  AND  ASH. 

Muskmelon.  Watermelon. 

Percentage  of  water   90, 987  94,898 

—  dry  matter 9,013  6,102 

—  ash    0,271  0,248 

—  ash  in  the  dry  matter,     8,007  4,861 

13 
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The  muskmeloD  contains  but  a  trifle  more  water  than  the  beet : 
the  watermelon  contains  more  than  the  muskmelon,  and  less  than 
the  cucumber.  One  ton  of  the  fresh  fruit  of  the  muskmelon  has 
174,84  lbs.  of  organic  matter,  and  5,42  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter.  One 
ton  of  watermelon  fruit,  fresh,  contains  97,08  lbs.  of  organic  matter, 
and  4,96  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter.  36900  lbs.  of  muskmelons  and 
40322  lbs.  of  watermelons  contain  each  100  Iba.  of  inorganic  ^natter 
or  ash. 

100  Urn.  Am  100  Ibi.  ASH 
orMukmeloii.    of  Watonneloii. 

Carbonic  acid   11,56  11,42 

Silicic  acid 2, 20  1 , 21 

Phosphoric  seid 25,40  14,98 

Sulphuric  acid 8,90  1 ,63 

Phosphate  of  iron 2, 80  4, 52 

lime 5,85  7,88 

Magnesia   0,60  1,81 

Potash 8,85  28,95 

Soda 84,85  80,68 

Chlorine 5,20  1,81 

Organic  matter trace  trace 

99,70  98,78 

The  muskmelon  contains  a  yery  large  percentage  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  soda,  and  considerable  potash  :  the  watermelon  has  a  very 
large  percentage  of  soda  and  potash,  and  is  also  quite  rich  in  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  occurrence  of  these  bodies  in  such  quantities  in 
these  plants  explains  to  us  why  dead  animal  matter,  as  flesh,  bones, 
etc.,  and  common  salt  and  ashes,  have  such  a  marked  influence  in 
promoting  their  growth  and  productiveness. 

PBOZDfATl  OBGANIO  ANALT8D  OF  niTIT. 

100  lbs.  of  Mnskmelon.       100  lbs.  of  Watermelon. 

Fmh  fruit.  D17  fniit.  FrMh  Trait  Dry  fruit. 

Albumen  0,918  10,219     '     0,572  11,408 

Casein 0,442  4,952  0,004  0,080 

Dextrine 1,142  12,800  0,818  6,340 

Starch trace  trace  none  none 

Suffar  and  extract 5 ,  250  58 ,  942  8 ,  020  60 ,  267 

Chlorophyl 0,004  0,044  0,006  0,120 

Fat,  yr&Xj  and  resin 0,088  0,415  0,022  0,440 

Citric  acid trace  trace  0,007  0, 140 

Malic  acid  0,007  0,077  0,009  0,180 

Tartaric  acid 0,005  0,055  trace  trace 

Fibre 1,123  12,898  1,058  21,030 

Dry  matter  8,929      100,  6,016       100, 

Water 90,987         94,898         

99.916 
The  large  percentage  of  albumen,  casein,  dextrine  and  sugar,  with 
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a  small  quantity  of  acid,  shows  us  the  reason  of  the  peculiar  rich 
flavor  of  the  fruit  of  the  melon. 

XTLTDCATl  OBOAMIG  AKALTBI8. 

100  putB  of  dry  fruit  of  the   Moflkmelon,  Watermelon,       yield  of 

Nitrogen 2,281  1,789 

Oxygen 48,906  48, 187 

Carbon 44,820  43,764 

Hydrogen 6,882  6,872 

The  melon  furnishes  a  mild  but  very  pleasant  liquor ;  for  this  use, 
the  muskmelon  is  much  superior  to  the  watermelon. 


2.    On  thb  Separation  of  Butter  from  Cream  by  Catalysis. 
By  President  Edward  Hitchcock. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  separation  of  butter  from  cream,  during 
the  winter  months,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  churning,  is  oflen  very 
difficult,  from  some  chemical  changes  in  the  proximate  principles. 
From  my  own  small  kitchen  dairy,  the  complaint  on  this  subject  had 
so  often  reached  me,  that  I  was  led  a  few  years  since  to  inquire 
whether  there  were  not  some  remedy.  My  thoughts  were  turned  to 
that  principle  in  chemistry,  to  which  Berzelius  gave  the  name  of 
catalysit.  In  observing  the  process  of  churning  with  the  old-fashioned 
cylindrical  chum,  I  had  noticed  that  along  the  handle,  when  the 
cream  had  been  subject  to  a  more  powerful  agitation,  butter  would 
show  itself  much  earlier  than  in  the  body  of  the  cream.  Hence  I 
inferred  that  by  acting  on  a  small  quantity  of  the  cream,  the  sepai'a- 
tion  might  be  easily  effected  in  that  portion  :  and  it  seemed  not 
improbable,  that  by  seizing  the  exact  moment  when  the  separation 
was  taking  place,  and  adding  more  cream,  the  process  might  be 
communicated  to  that  also  in  a  catalytic  manner ;  and  if  so,  perhaps 
any  quantity  might  in  like  manner  be  made  to  yield  its  butter. 

I  made  the  experiment,  and  was  successful.  I  put  a  small  quantity 
of  cream  in  the  churn  at  first,  and,  by  a  few  moments  strong  agita- 
tion, brought  it  to  that  state,  familiar  to  a  practised  eye,  when  the 
butter  is  separating.  An  assistant  stood  with  the  principal  mass  of 
the  cream,  ready  to  pour  it  gradually  into  that  where  the  butter  was 
in  a  nascent  state,  which  I  continued  to  agitate  with  even  increased 
brbkness  as  more  and  more  cream  was  added.  The  effect  was  ma- 
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gical;  for  in  a  few  minutes,  I  several  times  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  several  quarts  of  cream  give  up  its  butter.  I  found,  however, 
that  if  the  fresh  cream  were  poured  in  too  fast,  it  would  stop  the 
process  ;  and  that  it  would  not  answer  to  let  the  agitation  cease  for 
an  instant. 

I  have  delayed  for  two  or  three  years  to  state  these  facts  publicly, 
because  I  had  hoped  to  make  additional  experiments  on  the  subject ; 
but  more  important  matters  have  prevented.  I  cannot,  therefore,  say 
of  how  much  practical  value  my  statements  may  be.  I  tried  experi- 
ments enough  to  convince  me,  that  although  the  requisite  manipula- 
tions would  require  some  skill,  it  would  not  be  greater  than  many 
other  processes  common  upon  farms.  The  common  chum,  however, 
is  not  adapted  to  the  experiment.  I  think  one  might  be  invented  that 
would  meet  the  case ;  but  T  must  leave  the  whole  matter  to  any 
others,  who  may  feel  interest  enough  in  it  to  carry  forward  what  I 
have  only  suggested. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  some  who  took 
charge  of  the  butter  thus  eliminated,  that  it  seemed  more  difficult  to 
separate  the  butter  and  the  whey  completely,  than  when  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  process.  To  this  point,  therei«)re,  the  attention  of  the 
experimenter  should  be  turned. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  paper  would  more  properly  be  pre- 
sented to  an  agricultural  than  a  scientific  association.  I  offer  it  to 
the  latter,  because  it  was  scientific  principles  alone  that  led  to  the 
experiment ;  and,  besides,  I  know  not  as  yet  whether  it  will  be  of 
practical  value  to  the  farmer.  It  is,  however,  a  new  example  of 
catalytic  change,  and  therefore  worthy  of  record  in  the  annals  of 
science. 


3.  Analysis  of  Bituminous  Coal  Ash.    By  George  W.  Wetman, 
of  Yale  College,  New-Haven. 

The  analysis  of  anthracite  coal  ashes,  presented  by  Mr.  Bunce  at 
the  New-Haven  meeting  of  this  Association,  having  given  so  interest- 
ing results,  I  was  led  to  undertake  a  similar  investigation  of  the 
bituminous  coal  ash. 

The  coal  from  which  the  ash  was  obtained  was  procured  at  Pitts- 
burgh (Pennsylvania),  and  is  the  same  as  is  generally  used  there. 
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It  was  burned  in  a  large  fiimace  where  the  heat  was  intense,  and 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  have  it  free  from  any  impurity.  The 
fire  was  allowed  to  bum  for  a  day,  and  then  thoroughly  raked  out 
before  any  ash  was  taken. 

The  mean  of  three  determinations  of  ash,  etc.  in  the  coal,  gave 
the  following  results  : 

Bitumen  ....  S2,S2 

Carbon 64,34 

Ash 8,84 


100,00 


Three  determinations  of  the  amount  of  the  ash  soluble  in  water 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  gave  these  results  : 

Fim  determination;  Seoond;  Third.            Mean. 

Soluble  in  water 8,40  8,41  8,42            8,41 

Soluble  in  hydrochlorio  acid,     8 ,  58  8,86  8 ,  46            8 ,  45 

Insoluble   88,06  88,06  89,79  88,63 

99,99  99,83         101,67         100,49 

The  amount  soluble  in  water  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  solubility 
of  the  anthracite  ash ;  while  that  soluble  in  acid  is  only  a  little  more 
than  half  as  much. 

A  qualitative  analysis  detected  the  presence  of  silica,  iron,  alumina, 
lime,  soda,  potaish,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine. 

Separate  quantitative  analyses  were  made,  both  of  the  portion 
soluble  in  water  anil  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

POSnON  fiOLUBLB   IN  WATEB. 

FlTBt;  Second.  Mean  of  the  twa 

Silica   6,248  6,076  6,1695 

Alumina  and  iron,  0,972  0,461  0,7165 

Lime 52,811  63,630  53,2200 

Soda 6,489  6,834  6,3865 

Potash   10,871  10,156  10,2635 

Chlorine 4,680  4,730  4,7050 

Sulphuric  acid  ...  18 ,  590  18 ,  206  18 ,  3980 

99,106  98,598  98,8490 

The  quantity  of  iron  and  alumina  in  the  above  was  so  small,  that 
they  were  weighed  together. 
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Foanoir  boldks  nr  Acn». 

Fint;  Beoond. 

Saicft    10,994  10,169  10,6816 

Iron    18,160  19,801  18,9766 

Alumina 28,784  22,687  28,2166 

Lime 81,860  81,664  81,7620 

Soda 7,131  6,768  6,4470 

Potash    2,086  1,968  2,0016 

Sulphuric  acid  . . .     6,860  6,600  6,7260 

Chlorine 1,208  1,964  1,6886 

100,967  99,616  100,2916 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  above,  that  all  of  the  alkalies  was  not 
dissolved  by  water,  and  about  a  third  of  them  was  determined  in  the 
acid  solution.  The  ash  was  washed  with  water  until  the  water  gave 
no  taste.  The  alkalies  existed  undoubtedly  in  the  state  of  silicates. 

Calculating  the  above  determinations  oti  the  whole  ash,  we  have 
this  result ;  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  give  Mr.  Bunce's 
result  also. 

BITUlONOrB.  UlTHXACm. 

Bed-ash ;  Wbite-ash  Tarietj. 

Silica    1,0699  1,287  0,091 

Alumina 1,9660  4,244  8,816 

Iron 1,6862  6,828  4,028 

Lime 4,4647  0,169  2,111 

Soda 0,7660  0,164  0,218 

Potash    0,6161  0,106  0,162 

Sulphuric  acid  ...     1 ,  1041  0 ,  480  0 ,  866 

Chlorine 0,2922  0,018  0,087 

Phosphoric  acid 0, 269  0, 198 

Magnesia 2,-008  0,196 

Insoluble 88,0600  86,647  88,681 

99,8042  100,104  99,961 

But  the  slightest  trace  of  phosphoric  acid  ;va8  detected  in  the 
bituminous  ash.  By  comparing  this  ash  with  that  of  the  anthracite, 
we  find  that  this  is  much  more  rich  in  alkalies  :  in  the  anthracite 
they  amount  to  about  0,4  of  a  per  cent,  while  here  they  exceed  one 
per  cent.  The  lime  is  also  about  twice  as  much.  No  magnesia  was 
detected.  The  absence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  this  ash  lowers  its  value 
as  a  manure ;  but  the  presence  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  alkalies 
compensates,  in  some  measure,  for  its  absence.  These  results  fully 
confirm  the  value  of  coal  ashes,  and  their  applicability  as  a  manure. 
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4.  On  the  Value  of  Soil  AnalyseSi  and  the  Points  to  which 

ESPECIAL  attention   SHOULD  BE   DIRECTED.      Bj  Frof.  JoHN  P. 

Norton  of  Yale  College,  and  William  J.  Craw,  First  Assistant 
in  Yale  Analytical  Laboratory. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  distinct  practical  results 
may  be  obtained  by  the  careful  analysis  of  soils ;  results  from  which 
conclusions  may  safely  be  drawn,  and  which  point  clearly  to  certain 
leading  principles  in  agriculture.  It  may  be  thought  strange  that 
demonstration  should,  at  this  advanced  period  of  improvement,  be 
required  in  such  a  cause ;  but  the  fact  is  that  many  chemists,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  highest  reputation,  have  of  late  been  ac- 
customed to  speak  slightingly  of  soil  analyses,  and  to  intimate  that 
they  are  of  little  value.  Some  have  even  said  that  we  cannot  from 
analyses  tell  what  constitutes  fertility,  and  what  barrenness.  It  has 
also  been  said  that  we  can  learn  more  by  analysing  the  ash  of  weeds 
or  other  plants  growing  wild  on  a  soil,  than  by  analysing  the  soil 
itsel£ 

With  all  proper  deference  to  the  authority  of  others,  the  assertion 
may  safely  be  made  that  such  as  these  are  always  founded  upon 
erroneous  ideas  with  regard  to  the  connection  between  the  soil  and 
the  plant,  and  also  to  deficiency  in  practical  knowledge.  This  last  is 
especially  an  important  point  :  those  who  work  only  in  the  labora- 
tory upon  small  quantities,  and  in  accordance  with  scientific  theories, 
can  have  little  true  conception  of  the  different  circumstances  which 
they  must  meet,  or  rather  their  theories  must  meet,  when  brought 
into  the  open  air;  when  tons  are  in  question,  rather  than  milli- 
grammes; when  sun, 'wind  and  rain  have  full  scope;  when  the 
winter's  frost  and  summer's  heat  unite  in  the  work  of  change  and 
transformation.  Thus  it  is  that  many  have  been  disappointed  in  their 
anticipations,  and  have  given  up  the  whole  matter  in  despair,  when 
a  more  cautious  adoption  of  theories,  and  a  due  consideration  of 
actual  realities,  would  have  led  to  far  different  results. 

Another  class  of  objectors  find  fault  with  analyses  of  soils,  as  not 
affording  after  all  a  fair  index  to  the  true  composition  of  any  given 
soil.  The  analysis  is  made  upon  a  minute  quantity ;  and  this,  in 
separating  its  constituents,  is  divided  into  yet  more  minute  quantities, 
so  small  that,  as  it  is  said,  they  have  an  extremely  uncertain  relative 
proportion  to  the  great  unhomogeneousmass  from  which  the  original 
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sample  was  taken.  This  objection  is  oneVchiefly  urged  by  accurate 
chemists,  who  are  accustomed  to  analyse  minerals  and  other  bodies 
having  a  perfectly  fixed  constitution,  and  to  make  determinations  on 
different  specimens  corresponding  almost  precisely  with  each  other. 
From  such  a  source  the  objection  is  certainly  entitled  to  respect,  and 
to  it  attention  will  be  first  directed. 

No  pretension  is  urged  that  analyses  of  soils  may  be  made  to  agree 
as  closely  as  those  of  minerals  :  this  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
impossible  ;  but  the  agreement  is  ordinarily  quite  sufficient  for  the 
practical  purposes  intended.  As  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  this, 
two  samples  of  soil  were  taken  from  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
same  field,  one  of  six  acres.  These  analyses  were  made  with  a  view 
of  determining  certain  points,  and  are  therefore  not  carried  out  so 
fully  as  is  usual  in  Yale  Analytical  Laboratory.  Neither  the  iron  and 
alumina,  or  the  potash  and  soda,  were  separated.  The  analyses  are 
as  follows  : 

TABLE  L 

TRAP.  BID  SHAIX. 

Nal.  NaS.  No.  8.  No.  4 

Iron  and  alumina 9,509  8,64A  10,884  15,344 

Lime 0,314  0,216  0,247  0,074 

Magnesia   .' 0,865  0,716  0,771  1,728 

Sulphates  of  potaah  and  Boda»     1,121  0,717  0,700  2,915 

Soluble  sUica 0,166  0,127  0,237  0,122 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter. ...  81 ,  677  82 ,  070  82 ,  58 1  75 ,  887 

Organic  matter 7,167  7,760  6,068  4.4^7 

100,819   100,251   100,478   100,667 

These  analyses  overrun  a  little  uniformly,  for  the  reason  that  the 
alkalies  were  not  especially  examined  and  separated  :  they  un- 
doubtedly contained  a  little  baryta  from  the  sepaiation  of  the  mag- 
nesia, and  are  somewhat  too  high.  The  general  coincidence  between 
these  soils  is  quite  decisive,  without  being  perfectly  accurate.  It  is 
such  a  coincidence  as  one  would  expect,  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  all  practical  information  for  the  improvement  of  the  field  might 
be  as  well  drawn  from  the  study  of  one  as  from  the  other.  These 
were  both  trap  soils  ;  a  third  trap  soil  was  taken  from  a  field  per- 
haps a  third  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  first,  and  the  analysis  is  No. 
3  in  Table  I.  Here  again  we  have  the  same  leading  features,  the 
same  decisive  similarity  in  composition.  In  view  of  this  coincidence, 
is  it  not  perfectly  obvious  that  a  few  pounds  of  soil  from  four  or  five 
places  in   a  field,  mingled  together  thoroughly,  will  give  a  very 
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satisfactory  mean  as  to  the  composition  of  the  whole  field,  a  mean 
quite  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes  1  The  same  points 
may  be  exemplified  by  the  following  analyses  of  some  clays  from  the 
vicinity  of  Albany  : 

TABLE  n. 

Na  1  :  Mne.  Ka  8  :  btne.  Ko.  8  :  white. 

Alamina  and  iron 18,22  13,76  17,01 

Lime 4,87  4,88  4,31 

Magnesia  2,47  2,69  2,71 

Potash  and  soda 8,67  8,16  4,80 

Soluble  silica 1,68  1,19  0,47 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter,    70 ,  40  69 ,  16  67 ,  68 

The  clays  No.l  and  No.  2  were  taken  from  a  hillside  near  Albany, 
but  at  a  considerable  distance  apart  :  their  appearance  was  quite 
alike,  and  the  agreement  in  the  analyses  is  even  more  striking  than 
in  the  case  of  the  trap  soils,  there  being  in  no  case  a  difference  of 
more  than  half  a  per  cent  between  any  of  the  determinations.  They 
might  very  well  be  published  as  accurate  determinations  of  the  same 
specimen.  The  white  clay  from  the  same  neighborhood,  No.  3  in  the 
table,  was  a  decidedly  lamellar  clay,  from  a  much  lower  layer  of  the 
same  series,  and  a  locality  considerably  removed  from  the  first.  The 
degree  of  coincidence  which  it  shows  with  the  first  two  samples  is 
quite  remarkable  :  it  is  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  soil,  the 
only  very  marked  difference  being  in  the  amount  of  iron  and  alumina 
and  of  soluble  silica.  The  same  remark  made  as  to  practical  deduc- 
tions from  the  study  of  analyses,  will  apply  here  as  in  the  previous 
instance  of  the  trap  soils  :  the  three  are  obviously  of  the  same  class. 

If  now  we  compare  with  these  soils  others  taken  from  different 
formations,  we  shall  find  equally  satisfactory  results.  In  Table  I  is 
included  an  analysis  of  a  red-sandstone  shale  taken  from  within  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  of  the  three  trap  soils  :  in  fact,  this  shale  appears 
between  soil  No.  1  and  2  and  No.  3.  The  difference  in  composition 
is  very  marked  :  the  amount  of  soluble  matter  is  greater  by  six  or 
seven  per  cent ;  the  alkalies,  by  nearly  two  per  cent  j  the  magnesia, 
about  one ;  and  lime  is  almost  absent,  there  being  but  about  1 J 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

These  four  soils  were  all  from  Farmington  (Connecticut).  Within 
half  a  mile  or  less  of  their  locality  lies  the  soil  of  the  gravel  and 
sand  driH,  which  here  stretches  quite  across  the  State  and  into  Mas- 
sachusetts, running  at  least  ninety  miles  almost  unbroken.  This  forms 
a  poorer  soil,  differing  widely  from  either  of  the  others,  or  from  the 
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clays  giyen  in  Table  II.  In  the  following  table  are  the  resulta  of 
analyses  of  two  of  these  from  the  neighborhood  of  Newhaven,  but 
on  precisely  the  same  formation  as  exists  at  Farmington. 

TABLE  ni 

Na  1.  Ka  8. 

Iron  and  alumina 6,669  6, 117 

Lime 0,099  0,079 

Magnesia  0,860  0,283 

Potash  and  soda 0,384  0,454 

Silica 0,886  0,264 

Lisolnble  siliceous  matter,    90 ,  466  91 ,  866 

Organic  matter 2,172  2,280 


100,464     100,842 

The  proportion  of  insoluble  matter  is  greater  by  some  20  per  cent 
than  in  the  clays,  and  by  10  to  15  per  cent  than  in  the  other  soils. 
Lime  is  very  trifling  in  amount,  and  ma^esia  or  alkalies  in  neither 
case  amount  to  half  of  one  per  cent.  A  soil  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  chlorite  and  serpentine,  the  locality  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  distant  from  these  sandy  soils,  was  partially  examined,  and 
found  to  show  a  very  different  character ;  abounding  especially  in 
lime,  magnesia,  and  soluble  silica. 

It  was  intended  to  present  a  larger  number  of  results  than  those 
at  present  completed ;  but  various  circumstances  conspired  to  frus- 
trate this  intention,  as  also  to  prevent  the  analyses  from  being  carried 
out  more  fully.  As  they  stand,  however,  they  confirm  in  an  unex- 
pectedly satisfactory  manner  the  views  entertained  by  the  authors. 
They  are  not  selected  analyses ;  all  that  were  made  being  published, 
with  a  single  exception,  that  one  being  rejected  on  account  of  an 
obvious  defect. 

These  analyses,  having  been  only  carried  so  far  as  to  serve  a 
particular  purpose,  are  somewhat  rough  and  unfinished  in  their 
character,  and  may  be  found  fault  with  in  that  respect.  To  show  that 
minute  particularity  does  not  lessen,  in  all  cases  at  least,  the  prac- 
tical value  of  analytical  results,  two  analyses  are  here  inserted,  which 
were  made  in  Yale  Analytical  Laboratory  a  few  months  since  by 
Messrs.  Erric  and  Brewer  :  they  are  of  soils  from  the  cotton  lands 
of  Mississippi. 
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TABLE  IV. 
'Organio  matter 


Soluble  in  water. 

A.  2,4t0  per  cent 
Bu  0,147       " 


A. 
4,740 


Soluble  in  acid. 

A.  4,96. 

B.  6,19. 


Insoluble  portioa 

A.  87,88. 
K  88,878. 


Silica 1,299 

Iron,  alumina  and  phoaphatec^  0 ,  280 

Lime 0,889 

Magnesia 0,090 

Manganeae 0,084 

Potash  0,248 

Chloride  of  sodinm 0, 107 

Soda 

Sulphuric  add 0,144 

Silica 0,409 

Alumina 1,644 

Iron 1,448 

lime 0,686 

Magnesia 0,676 

Manganese  ,..,. 0,002 

Potash 0,848 

Soda ^ 

Sulphuric  acid 0,070 

Phosphoric  acid 0,042 

Silica 78,846 

Iron  and  alumina 6 ,946 

Lime 1,098 

Magnesia 1 ,  142 

^Manganese 0,628 


B. 
6,290 

0,072 
0,019 
0,020 
none 
none 
0,120 

0,016 
0,009 

0,920 
1,820 
0,670 
1,840 
0,080 
none 
0,070 
0,180 
0,080 
0,008 

84,930 

2,^70 

0,260 

0,680 

none 


100,069    99,867 


All  of  the  determinationB  in  these  analyses  are  the  mean  of  at  least 
two  nearly  agreeing  results,  and  they  may  therefore  be  looked  upon 
as  singularly  accurate  and  exact. 

A  is  from  a  new  strong  cotton  soil  B  was  originally  the  same 
(Boil,  but  has  been  worn  out  by  long  cultivation.  The  analyses  speak 
for  themselves.  In  B,  the  portion  soluble  in  water  has  been  exhaust^ 
ed ;  in  the  other  p(»rtion8,  its  inferiority  is  not  so  decisively  marked. 
From  the  inspection  of  these  analyses,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  cotton  plant,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
special  manure  needed  by  the  worn-out  soil  was  alkaline  phosphates. 
Since  that  time,  the  ash  of  a  cotton  stalk  from  Mississippi  has  been 
analysed  in  Yale  Analytical  Laboratory  by  Mr.  Judd,  and  this  anar 
lysis  is  presented  at  this  meeting  :  it  confirms  the  above  opinion  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree,  so  far  as  that  portion  of  the  cotton  plant 
is  concerned. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  statements  and  results,  it  is  claimed 
that  they  go  to  sustain  in  a  most  decisive  manner  the  value  of  soil 
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analyses.  They  show  that  even  somewhat  rough  examinations  are, 
or  often  may  be,  highly  useful  in  a  comparative  point  of  view ;  and 
that  in  some  instances,  certainly,  the  utmost  minuteness  of  investiga- 
tion only  renders  the  results  more  satisfactory.  In  fact,  these  careful 
analyses  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  difficult 
or  doubtful  cases.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  had  not  a  separate  analysis 
been  made  of  the  water  solution  in  the  above  two  cases,  the  deduc- 
tions from  the  analyses  would  have  been  quite  obscure  and  uncertain; 
there  would  have  been  no  very  marked  difference  perceptible  be- 
tween these  soils. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  all  analyses  do  not  afiford  conclusions 
alike  satisfactory  :  there  are  cases  which  are  yet  obscure ;  cases 
upon  which  the  most  careful  investigations  yet  made  have  failed  to 
throw  full  light.  We  need  careful  and  detailed  analyses  in  great 
numbers ;  analyses  in  which  each  determination  is  verified,  and 
where  all  the  circumstances  of  climate,  temperature,  course  of  crop- 
ping, etc.  etc.  are  taken  into  consideration.  From  the  comparison  of 
such  analyses,  great  results  may  be  expected. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  indicate  some  of  the  points  to 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  special 
attention  should  be  directed. 

First  as  to  the  organic  matter  :  this  should  always  be  determined 
carefully ;  and  probably  it  may  be  of  advantage  in  many  cases  to 
determine  how  much  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  is  therefore  imme- 
diately fit  for  the  food  of  plants.  In  most  cases,  however,  a  know- 
ledge as  to  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  soil  will  give  information 
upon  this  point.  If  the  soil  is  properly  dried,  decomposition  of  its 
vegetable  part  will  undoubtedly  proceed  with  sufficient  rapidity  for 
all  the  purposes  of  the  plant.  Our  knowledge  of  the  organic  bodies 
that  exist  in  the  soil  is  quite  indefinite,  and  we  look  with  suspicion 
on  an  determinations  of  crenates,  apocrenates,  ulmates,  humates, 
ulmin,  humin,  etc.  Years  of  patient  investigation  are  required  to 
bring  our  knowledge  in  this  department  of  agricultural  science  into 
a  proper  shape  for  practical  use. 

Neither  are  we  inclined  to  place  any  particular  reliance  on  what 
is  called  the  property  of  absorption,  upon  which  many  chemists  lay 
much  stress.  In  almost  all  cases  a  practised  eye  will  decide,  from  a 
mere  inspection  of  an  analysis,  whether  a  soil  has  much  absorbent 
power  or  not. 
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Particular  attention  should,  in  all  critical  cases,  be  paid  to  the 
portion  soluble  in  water.  A  separate  examination  of  this  portion 
greatly  increases  the  labor  of  analysis  ;  but  that  labor  is  always  well 
expended,  fi>r  it  shows  upon  what  the  plant  can  rely  for  its  imme* 
diate  nourishment. 

The  acid  solution  should  be  made  by  heating  with  dilute  acid  for 
a  definite  length  of  time,  digesting,  not  boiling.  If  these  points  are 
not  attended  to,  the  acid  solution  will  vary,  owing  to  the  unequal 
quantities  of  iron  and  alumina,  and  of  soluble  silica,  dissolved. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  direct  particular  attention  to  the  phos- 
phates ;  as  no  one,  who  has  worked  at  them  critically,  will  need  to 
have  them  recalled  to  his  memory.  They  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  plant,  and  their  presence  should  always  be  ascertained.  We  have 
at  present  no  method  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the 
bodies  with  which  it  is  associated  in  soils,  that  can  be  confidently 
recommended.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  majority  of  the  determinations 
which  we  possess  are  mere  approximations.  The  analyst  should 
never  rest  satisfied  with  less  than  two  or  three  nearly  concurring 
determinations ;  and  those,  in  our  experience,  are  not  easy  to  obtain. 
The  grand  desideratum  at  present  in  the  inorganic  part  of  this  class 
of  analyses,  is  a  method  for  the  exact  and  speedy  determination  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

Much  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  alkalies  also  :  in  critical  cases, 
they  should  always  be  determined  separately ;  for  when  the  joint 
weight  by  evaporation  is  relied  upon,  without  any  farther  proceed- 
ing, the  result  is  almost  invariably  too  high,  as  exemplified  in  some 
of  the  analyses  given  in  this  paper. 

Analyses  of  the  insoluble  portion  are  also  useful,  when  a  complete 
examination  is  desirable;  because  the  substances  there  contained 
are,  without  doubt,  undergoing  gradual  changes,  which  v^ill  fit  them 
for  the  food  of  plants,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  store  for  future 
consumption. 

It  is  probable  from  the  recent  results  of  Way,  and  also  of  Ander- 
son, that  much  benefit  may  often  result  from  ultimate  determinations 
of  nitrogen,  with  testing  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it 
exists  chiefly  in  the  form  of  nitrates  or  ammoniacal  salts.  This  last, 
however,  is  a  point  of  theoretical  interest,  as  the  practical  effect 
seems  to  be  the  same  in  either  case. 

Lastly,  the  different  circumstances  of  physical  character,  elevation, 
climate,  wetness  or  dryness,  and  the  previous  course  of  treatment, 
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should  all  be  carefully  considered  wben  the  analysis  is  completed ; 
fbr  upon  some  of  these  points,  and  not  upon  the  composition  as 
shown  by  destructive  analysis,  the  explanation  of  difficulties  depends. 
The  idea  that  any  ordinary  chemist  can  prescribe  for  the  complaints 
of  a  soil,  by  rule  and  measure,  from  a  mere  examination  of  a  small 
dried  sample,  without  ^rther  knowledge  of  it,  is  utterly  absurd,  and 
can,  as  it  is  now  being  acted  upon  in  many  parts  of  our  country, 
only  lead  to  most  serious  consequences. 

It  is  the  duty  of  members  of  this  Association,  whatever  may  be 
their  department,  to  frown  upon  all  false  science ;  and  in  no  depart- 
ment are  their  exertions  more  needed  than  in  this.  A  multitude  of 
analysts  are  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  following 
the  daily  increasing  demand;  and,  by  floods  of  cheap,  worthless 
analyses,  are  injuring  a  noble  cause  to  an  immense  extent.  Some  err 
from  ignorance  :  others  are  mere  pretenders ;  but  all  should  alike 
be  discouraged.  Cheap  analyses,  where  the  operator  depends  on 
them  for  his  support,  must  be  slighted  somewhere. 

It  is  a  matter  of  vast  national  importance  that  the  deterioration 
of  land  under  an  exhausting  and  wasteful  cultivation,  which  is  going 
on  more  or  less  in  every  part  of  this  country,  should  be  checked 
speedily.  Every  American  of  every  station  is  directly  interested  in  a 
subject  which  affects  the  vital  prosperity  of  our  country ;  but  every 
scientific  man  is  particularly  interested,  because  it  is  science  that 
must  effect  this  change  by  its  teachings ;  and  when  completed,  all 
true  science  and  all  scientific  bodies  will  gain  a  higher  place  than 
they  have  ever  before  occupied  in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of 
this  nation.  When  we  can  show  the  true  practical  utility  of  science 
so  widely  and  so  beneficently  in  one  branch,  all  other  branches  will 
also  receive  a  share  of  confidence  and  support.  Then,  too,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  one  branch  of  science  suffers  from  misrepresenta- 
tion and  falsification,  all  suffer  more  or  less  with  it.  One  office,  there- 
fore, of  this  Association,  and  of  every  member  in  his  own  place,  is 
to  encourage  the  true  and  sound  — to  discourage  all  that  is  ephe- 
meral and  superficial. 


5.  On  ▲  New  Method  for  the  Analtsis  of  Soils.    By  David 
A.  Wells,  Junior. 

[Not  received.] 
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CoMPARATiyE  Analyses  of  Ash  from  Premium  Samples  of 
Ash  op  8-rowed  Yellow  Indun  Corn.  By  Mason  C.  Weld, 
of  the  Yale  Laboratory. 


[Not  received,] 


7.  Solidification  of  the  Rocks  of  the  Florida  ReefSi  and  the 
Sources  of  Lime  in  the  Growth  of  Corals.  By  Professor 
E.  N.  HoRSFORD,  of  Harvard. 

I.  It  is  required  to  ascertain  by  what  processes,  chemical  or 
mechanical,  or  both  chemical  and  mechanical,  the  surface  and  the 
submerged  rocks  have  become  hardened. 

By  the  surface  rock  is  intended  that  thin  brown  crust,  composed 
of  numerous  layers,  which  is  distinguished  by  great  compactness, 
and  a  peculiar  ring,  when,  in  detached  condition,  it  is  struck  by  a 
hammer,  and  which  occurs  on  the  abrupt  ocean  side,  and  more 
abundantly  on  the  long  slopes  on  the  land  side  of  the  Keys. 

By  the  submerged  rock,  is  intended  the  rock  of  oolitic  appearance 
which  has  solidified  under  water,  and  which  is  of  inferior  hardness 
to  the  surface  rock. 

The  surface  rock,  so  called,  has  in  many  places  no  longer  the 
outermost  position,  though  it  had  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  It  is 
indeed  interstratified  with  friable  light-colored  limestone.  The  epithet 
indicates  the  circumstances  of  its  formation,  not  its  present  position. 

L  We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of  quicklime,  water 
and  sand,  spread  out  upon  walls  and  ceilings  exposed  to  an  atmo- 
sphere containing  more  or  less  of  carbonic  acid,  in  a  few  days  be- 
comes hard.  Analyses  have  shown  that  two  chemical  phenomena  are 
concerned  in  the  solidification,  to  wit  :  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  forming  carbonate  of  lime  (which  salt,  uniting  in 
equivalent  proportions  with  the  hydrate,  forms,  according  to  Fuchs, 
a  compound  of  great  stability) ;  and  the  union  of  the  outer  portions 
of  the  sand-grains  with  the  lime,  forming  a  silicate.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  sand  fulfils  mechanically  a  more  important  office,  by  in- 
creasing the  extent  of  surface  to  which  the  compound  of  the  hydrate 
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and  carbonate  may  attach  itself.  The  latter  office  may  also  be  per- 
formed, and  equally  well,  by  pulverized  limestone. 

II.  It  is  well  known  that  calcareous  springs  deposit  carbonate  of 
lime  in  crystalline  forms.  The  salt  had  been  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  water.  Upon  reaching  the  surface 
under  less  pressure  and  the  influence  of  a  high  temperature,  its 
carbonic  acid  is  given  up,  and  with  it  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of 
lime  takes  place.  The  process  is  exclusively  chemical. 

in.  The  value  of  hydraulic  cements  is  now  conceived  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  presence  of  silica  and  lime,  the  oxide  of  iron  having 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  of  solidification.  The  alumina, 
in  the  form  of  a  silicate,  yields  its  silica  to  the  lime,  which,  for  its 
transportation,  requires  water.  This  explains  the  necessity  of  its 
being  retained  under  water  periods  of  variable  length,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  The  processes  are  both  chemical 
and  mechanical. 

IV.  Gypsum  from  which  two  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization  hav« 
been  expelled  by  heat,  rapidly  hardens  upon  being  mixed  with  water. 
This  is  ascribed  to  the  reunion  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  with  the  water. 

Do  either  of  the  above  processes  suggest  the  method  by  which 
the  rocks  of  the  Florida  reefs  have  been  hardened  ? 

The  facts  presented  in  the  furnished  specimens  are  as  follows  : 

The  rock  formed  under  water  exclusively  is  composed  of  grains 
of  size  less  than  that  of  a  mustard  seed,  which,  to  the  naked  eye, 
appear  quite  globular  and  of  uniform  diameter.  More  carefully  exa- 
mined with  a  microscope,  they  are  found  to  be  far  from  regular  in 
form  or  uniform  in  size,  but  present  numerous  depressions  and  pro- 
minences. Distributed  throughout  the  intervening  spaces  is  a  fine 
deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  adheres  with  considerable  tena- 
city to  the  surface  upon  which  it  rests. 

The  suiface  or  crust-rock,  though  not  strictly  homogeneous,  is 
composed  of  particles  so  minute  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  a  flocculent  residue. 
The  solution,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited,  readily  re- 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  only  an  occasional  residue.  The 
solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium.  Nitrate  of  silver 
gives,  in  a  nitric  acid  solution,  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  am- 
monia. The  aqueous  extract  gives  to  alcohol  flame  the  characteristic 
Boda  tint.  The  powdered  rock,  dried  at  100^  C,  when  heated  in  a 
dry  tube,  gives  off"  water. 
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Thus  the  qitalitatiTe  analysis  of  the'inerusting  rock  showed  it  te 
consist  of  lime,  soda»  carbonic  add,  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  and 
organic  matter.  There  were  also  variable  traces  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
magnesia  and  silica.  The  former  two  were  wanting  in  most  of  the 
specimens  examined,  and  the  silica  in  some.  Numerous  specimens 
were  examined  for  alumina,  without  in  «ny  instance  finding  a  trace 
of  this  substance. 

In  a  quantitative  analysis  by  Homer  : 

X.    0,265  grfldnmee  of  Bubetance  gave  0,2830  gr.  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
n.    0 ,  1745  gr.  of  substance  gave,  with  a  Will  and  Fresenius  apparatxiB^  0 ,  06  gr. 
of  earbonic  acid. 

m.    0, 172  gr.  of  Bobatance  gave^  with  the  game  apparatnn^  0,0585  gr.  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

nr.     1,289  gr.  of  Bnbatance  gave  to  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  with  the  aid  of 

heat  and  an  aspirator,  0,028  gr.  of  water, 
y.    0,591  gr.  of  substance  lost  by  prolonged  ignition  in  a  platinum  eracibie^ 

0,260  gr. 
VL    0,685  gr.  of  substance  gave  0,0101  gr.  of  chloride  of  silver,  corresponding 

with  0,0025  gr.  of  chlorine,  and 

with  5,806  per  cent  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
▼iL    0,876  gr.  of  substance  gave  0,0005  gr.  of  silica 

Deducting  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  total  volatile  matter, 
we  have  tHe  organic  matter  ss  6,92  per  icent.  It  is  conceived  that  all 
the  chlorine  present  is  in  combination  with  sodium*. 
The  above  determinations,  expressed  in  percents,  give 

X.  n.  m.  IT.  V.  YL  Tn. 

Lime...     61,17    5]i,l7 

Carbonic  acid . .     84,88    84,01      84,24 

Water 2,17      2,17 

Chloride  of  sodium 5,81  — -  5,81 

Silica , , 0,01  0,01 

Organic  matter 6,92  6,92 

100,82 

These  ingredients  permit  no  action  like  that  occurring  in  hydraulic 
cements,  in  which  silica  plays  an  important  part ;  or  like  that  pre- 
sented in  the  hardening  of  gypsum,  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  ne- 
cessary. To  one  of  the  two  remaining  processes,  if  to  either,  must 


*  As  soda  was  recognited  by  the  flame,  and  as  the  lime  is  equivalent  only  to 
the  water  and  carbonic  acid,  the  chlorine  has  all  been  referred  to  the  sodium.  K 
a  portion  were  in  combination  with  calcium,  it  would  not  materially  affect  the 
percentage  results,  and  not  at  all  the  view  taken  of  the  cause  of  solidification  of 
the  reel 

14 
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it  be  aseribed ;  aad  18  bydrate  at  lime  is  preeent,  it  eannot  be  ex- 
elasiTely  asaigiied  to  a  place  with  calcareoiu  spring  deposits.  Now 
bow  could  hydrate  of  time  be  proTided  from  carbonate  of  lime  f 

The  completeDess  of  the  suite  of  collections  provided  for  me  by 
Prof.  Agabsiz  has  enabled  me  to  answer  this  question  in  such  a 
manner  as  leaves,  I  think,  little  room  for  doubt.  On  the  main  bind 
against  the  Keys,  there  are  depressions  which  are  filled  with  water 
only  at  long  and  irregular  intervals.  This  water,  like  that  wUhin  and 
about  the  keys,  abounds  with  animal  life.  As  the  water  evaporates, 
these  animals  die,  and  fall  upon  and  mingle  with  the  coral  mud  at 
the  bottom.  As  the  beds  become  more  and  more  completely  dry,  the 
layer  of  mud  and  animal  matter  hardens  till  it  forms  a  mass  re* 
sembling  the  surface  or  crust  rock. 

Of  this  soft,  gro'wing  rock,  specimens  were  collected.  Agitated 
with  water,  it  yielded  a  turbid,  feetid  solution.  Tested  with  acetate 
of  lead,  it  betrayed  the  presence  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  After 
standing  some  hours,  a  delicate  white  film  was  deposited  upon  the 
containing  vessel,  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  proved  to  be 
carbonate  of  lime.  Test-paper  showed  the  liquid  to  be  alkaline.  The 
addition  of  soda  solution  set  ammonia  free,  and  the  adcKtion  of 
chloride  of  barium  and  hydrochloric  acid  showed  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Conceiving  this  soft  rock  to  be  in  the  condition  in  which  the  so- 
lidified crust  was  at  first,  the  process  of  hardening  seemed  of  easy 
explanation. 

The  animal  matter  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  containing 
sulphur  and  nitrogen,  besides  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the 
progress  of  decay,  which  warmth  and  a  small  quantity  of  wate^  fa- 
cilitated, gave,  as  an  early  product  of  decomposition,  hydrosulphuric 
acid :  this,  by  oxidation  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
becan^e  water  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  coming  in  c<m- 
tact  with  carbonate  of  lime,  a  salt  soluble  in  10,600  parts  of  water» 
resolved  it  into  sulphale  of  lime^  a  salt  soluble  in  388  parts  of  water* 
The  carbomc  acid  set  free,  uniting  with  an  undecomposed  atom  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  rendered  it  soluble.  The  nitrogen  going  over  into 
the  form  of  ammonia,  at  a  later  period,  decomposed  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  forming  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  soluble  hydrate  of  lime.  This 
hydrate  of  lime,  with  an  atom  of  carbonate  of  lime,  united  to  fbrm 
the  compound  in  ordinary  mortar  investigated  by  JPuchs.  The  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution  from  the  added  carbonic  acid,  as  the 
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water  is  withdrawn  by  evaporation,  takes  on  the  crystalline  form* 
giving  inereased  strength  and  solidity  to  the  rook. 

That  this  explanation  may  serve,  in  however  smajl  measure,  for 
the  crust  rock  on  the  land  slopes  of  Key  West  and  all  localities  of 
a  similar  character,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  animal  exuviae  in 
coral  mud,  or  finely  divided  carbonate  of  lime.  Both  these  occur. 
The  water  about  the  Keys  abounds  in  animal  life. 

With  the  influx  of  the  tide,  the  slopes  become  overspread  with 
the  water  and  what  it  contains  in  suspension.  The  retreating  water, 
at  ebb  tide,  leaves  a  thin  layer  of  the  animal  matter,  mixed  always 
when  the  water  is  agitated  with  the  fine  calcareous  powder.  Before 
the  return  of  flood  tide,  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  warmth 
have  secured  the  succession  of  chemical  changes  enumerated  above, 
and  a  thin  layer  of  rock  is  formed.  A  repetition  of  this  process 
makes  up  the  numerous  excessively  thin  layers  of  which  thb  rock  is 
composed. 

On  the  ocean  side  the  deposit  is  formed  from  spray,  during  winds 
which  drive  the  froth  of  the  sea,  containing,  with  coral  mud,  the 
exuviae  from  the  barrier  of  living  corals  upon  the  low  blufis  of  the 
keys. 

To  these  chemical  changes  must  be  added  the  simple  admixture 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which,  like  mucilage  or  glue, 
fills  up  the  interstices,  increases  the  extent  of  surface,  and  with  it 
the  cohesive  attraction ;  and  still  further  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  matter  furnishing  carbonic  acid,  which  gives  solubility  to  the 
pulverulent  carbonate  of*  lime. 

The  exceeding  fineness  of  the  coral  mud  is  due  in  part  to  the  stone 
plants  which  flourish  in  the  waters  within  the  reef,  and  which  admit 
of  ready  reduction  to  a  powder  of  extreme  fineness.  Of  these,  two 
species  of  Millepora  and  one  of  Opuntia  were  analysed  by  Scovillk 
in  my  laboratory. 

Opuntia  gave  of 

Organic  matter 4,18  6,72 

Carbonio  acid   87,68  85,81 

Lime '..  51,81  51,86 

.  Water 5,69  5,92 

9»,U  98,81 
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MiLLBPORA  gave  of 

Orgftoie  matter 4,45  4,45 

Carbonioacid 40,09  89,64 

Sulphnrio  acid 0,0056  0,0056 

Lime 47,71  47,98 

Water 8,67  8,80 

99,9156        99,0756 

Another  Millepora  gave  of 

Organic  matter 1 , 26  2, 58 

Carbonic  acid 41,08  2,70 

Lime 46,85  46,80 

Magnesia   6,28  5,90 

Water 4,62 

100,44 

The  discrepancies  in  the  analyses  of  tbe  different  specimens  of  the 
same  species  are  due  to  the  circumstance  that  different  parts  of  the 
stone  plant  contain  org^ic  matter  in  unlike  proportions  ;  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  procure  two  specimens  which,  when  pulverized,  will 
present  homogeneous  powders  of  the  same  constitution. 

II.  Source  op  lime  in  the  growth  op  corals. 

Marcet*,  as  early  as  1823,  observed  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  sea 
water  near  Portsmouth.  Jacksont  found  it  in  two  specimens  of  ^ea 
water  furnished  by  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition ;  one 
from  600  feet,  and  the  other  from  2700  feet  below  the  surface.  J. 
Davyl  found  the  sea-water  of  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes,  to  contain 
<^l>out  ioi(>oth  part  of  carbonate  of  lime.  There  was  found  scarcely 
a  trace  near  the  volcanic  island  of  Fayal.  White||  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  fails  only  near  the  surface ;  but  the  elaborate  analysis  by 
Bibra§,  of  no  less  than  ten  specimens  taken  generally  from  a  depth 
of  twelve  feet,  but  in  one  instance  from  a  depth  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  in  various  latitudes  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  shows 
quite  conclusively  that  it  is  not  a  constant  ingredient  of  sea  water. 


*  Annfdfl  of  Philosophj,  April  1828,  p.  261. 

f  Am.  Jour.  Science,  2d  8.,  Vol  v,  p.  47. 

X  PhiL  Magadne  (8),  xzxv,  p.  282. 

I  Id.,  p.  808. 

§  Ann,  de  Chemie  et  de  Fhannacie^  Ixzrii,  90. 
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His  analyses  do  not  mention  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
quantity  found  by  Davy  is  very  nearly  that  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  obviously  due  to  the  calcareous  marl  which  abounds  near  the 
Barbados. 

The  water  from  within  the  Keys  was  carefully  analysed  in  my 
laboratory  :  it  contained  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  among  its  ingre- 
dients, but  not  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  total  want  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  water  in  which  coral  life  is 
BO  luxuriant,  suggests  naturally  that  the  stone  plant,  as  well  as  the 
coral  animal,  possesses  the  power  of  abstracting  lime  from  sulphuric 
acid  ;  the  change  being  due  to  double  decomposition  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia  excreted  from  the  plant  and  animal,  yielding  carbonate 
of  lime,  quite  insoluble,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  of  the  highest 
solubility.  The  building  up  of  the  calcareous  skeleton  becomes,  upon 
this  hypothesis,  of  exceeding  simplicity.  The  surrounding  element 
yields  at  once  to  the  exhaling  carbonate  of  ammonia  the  framework 
of  stone. 

With  this  view,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  supply  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  for  th^  vast  masses  of  coral.  The  sulphate  of  lime, 
decomposed  to  furnish  the  carbonate,  is  perpetually  renewed  through 
rivers  from  the  continents  and  islands. 

The  following  inferences  are  legitimately  deducible  from  this  view: 

1st.  Corals  would  in  general,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  be 
more  likely  to  flourish  near  the  mouths  pf  freshwater  streams. 

2d.  They  would  flourish  in  oceanic  currents  of  moderate  depth» 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  mouths  of  freshwater  streams. 

3d.  They  would  soon  die  in  bodies  of  salt  water  wholly  cut  off 
from  the  ocean. 

4th.  They  might  flourish  to  some  extent  in  waters  accessible  to 
the  sea  only  at  high  tide. 

The  second  inference  expresses  the  condition  of  the  Florida  reefr 
with  regard  to  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Dana,  in  his  Article  vi 
on  Coral  Reefs  and  Islands*,  remarks  :  "  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  corals  grew  best  near  freshwater  streams."  In  the  same  paper, 
the  author  remarks  of  the  infhience  of  tidal  or  local  marino  currents 
upon  the  production  of  harbors  about  coral-bound  islands.  In  Part 
II  of  the  same  papert,  he  states  that  '*  where  there  b  an  open  chan- 

*  Smimui  4  Dans,  Am.  Jour.  Soiena^  Sd  Series  Na  87,  p^  84  to  41. 
t  Ih.  id.,  No.  84,  jv  Se. 
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liel,  or  the  tides  gain  access  over  a  barrier  teef,  corals  continue  to 
grow,  etc.  At  Hennalce  the  sea  is  shut  out  except  at  high  water,  and 
there  were  consequently  but  few  species  of  corals,  etc.  At  Ahii  there 
was  a  small  entrance  to  the  lagoon  ;  and  though  comparatively  shal- 
low, corals  were  growing  over  a  large  portion." 

These  facts  seem  to  me  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  view 
expressed  above. 

It  was  of  interest  to  ascertain,  in  the  case  of  corak,  whether  the 
fermation  of  new  coral  withotit  was  attended  with  absorpti<Hi  or 
partial  solution  in  the  interior,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  of  its 
Bped^c  gravity.  Specimens  of  coral,  from  the  centre,  periphery,  and 
widway  between,  of  a  mass  of  Meandrina  a  foot  in  diameter,  were 
reduced  to  powder,  washed  with  hot  water  until  the  chloride  of 
flodiotti  was  all  removed,  and  their  specific  gravity  ascertained  by 
Storsr.  The  average  of  three  spe^mens  from  the  centre,  three  from 
the  middle,  and  two  firom  the  periphery,  gave  the  following  specific 
gravitieB  : 

Centre.  Middle  Periphery. 

2,695  2,749  2,785 

These  results  so  far  support  the  affirmative  of  the  suggestion  above, 
as  to  make  a  repetition  of  the  determinations  desirable. 

The  chief  conclusions  to  which  the  above  research  has  conducted, 
are : 

I.  That  the  submerged  or  oolitic  rock  has  been  solidified  by  the 
infiltration  of  finely  powdered  (not  dissolved)  carbonate  of  lime, 
increasing  the  points  of  contact ;  and  the  introduction  of  a  small 
quantity  of  animal  mucilaginous  matter,  serving  the  same  purpose 
as  the  carbonate  of  lime,  that  of  increasing  the  cohesive  attraction. 

II.  That  the  surface  rock  has  been  solidified  by  having,  in  addition 
to  the  above  agencies,  the  aid  of  a  series  of  chemical  decompositions 
and  recompositions  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  cement. 

And  I  may  add  that  it  lends  support  to  the  suggestion, 

III.  That  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  corals  is  derived  from  the  sul- 
phate in  sea-water,  by  double  decomposition  with  the  carbonate  of 
.smmonia  exhaled  from  the  living  f^limal. 

I  examined,  also,  all  the  species  of  cord  at  my  command,  vrithont 
finding  a  trace  of  alumina  in  any  of  liietn.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  of  the  coral  was  precipitated  with  ammonia.  The  washed 
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precipitate  was  digested  for  seywal  hours  with  potassa  (previously 
tested  for  alumina),  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  then  neutralized 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ammonia  added.  After  standing  for 
several  £ours,  there  appeared  filaments  which  were  soluhle  neither 
in  potassa  nor  nitric  acid,  and  which,  examined  with  a  microscope, 
proved  to  be  paper  :  they  had  been  derived  from  the  filter.  Beside 
these,  there  was  no  precipitate.  The  quantities  employed  werOf  in 
several  instances,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound  of  materiaL 

There  were  examined, 

I 
HiUepora  alicomis; 

Meandrina  labjnntliic«)  two  spedmena ; 
Ifanioina  palmata; 
Myeidia  areoUta; 

Aatnea  mioroooamoi^  Wo  apedmaiia ; 
Bock  sabaCria],  and  Book  aubmarine^  nnmoroiu  apeeunena. 

Note.  In  the  preceding  analys^es,  the  lime  due  to  the  water, 
forming  a  hydrate,  is  as  9  :  28  =  2,17  :  6,75.  Deducting  this 
from  the  total,  51,17  —  6,75  =;  44,42,  we  have  the  lime  combined 
vnth  carbonic  acid.  Calculation  required  34,90COg  :  determination 
gave  34,24. 


8.    On  the  Analtsib  op  Urinary  Calculi.    By  Professor  J. 
Lawrence  Siuth. 

[  Not  reeeited,] 


AlfALTSBB  OP  ObSBRVATIONB   Of  TBS  SOB.B   OP    PtKB  GomfTY, 

SoioTB  Yallbt,  Otno.    By  D.  A.  Wells,  of  Cambridge. 
[  Noi  received.] 
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10.  On  the  Homologies  op  the  Alcohols  anb  their  Deriya- 
TiYEs.  By  T.  S.  Hunt,  of  the  Geological  Commission  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Hunt  commenced  by  defining  the  nature  of  the  terms  homo- 
logue  and  homologous,  as  applied  to  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies, 
and  proceeded  to  lay  down  several  distinctions  which  the  present 
state  of  the  science  rendered  necessary. 

Homologues  may  be  either  Jormal  or  Junctional.  Formal  homo- 
logues  are  those  which  may  be  represented  by  the  same  general 
formula,  but  do  not  by  their  transformations  afford  any  evidence  of 
similarity  in  their  constitution  :  they  may  be  isomeres,  as  glycocoll 
and  nitrous  ether,  or  the  functional  homologues  of  one  and  the  other 
of  these. 

Functional  homologues  undergo  similar  transformations,  and  a£R>rd 
products  themselves  homologous ;  e.  g.  the  alcohols  (CHJnO,  which 
yield  hydrocarbons  (CHs)n  and  acids  (CH3)nO.  They  are  special^ 
when,  of  a  series,  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  is  always 
the  same,  while  the  others  are  homologous ;  as,  for  example,  the 
acetic  ethers,  all  of  which  yield  on  the  one  hand  acetic  acid,  and  on 
the  other  homologous  alcohols. 

When  neither  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  factors  is  specifically 
'  the  same,  but  both  of  the  products  of  one  member  of  the  series  are 
homologues  of  those  of  another  member,  the  homology  is  still  func- 
tional, but  may  be  said  to  be  a  general  functional  homology ;  e.  g. 
the  ethers  of  different  alcohols  with  different  acids  of  the  series 
(CHa)nOs.  General  homologues  always  include  special  homologues. 

Special  functional  homologues  may  be  isomeres,  as  in  ethers  or 
amids  of  bibasic  acids ;  e.  g.^  methylic  ether  and  vinic  alcoh<»l,  the 
binamids  of  methamine  with  a  binamid  of  ammonia  and  ethamine. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  special  homologue,  it  is  further  necessary 
that  the  factor  wl^ich  remains  specifically  the  same,  be  the  generic 
or  typical  one ;  for  the  two,  as  will  be  shown,  are  identical. 

In  another  essay,  I  have  shown  that  the  body  containing  hydrogen 
replaceable  by  a  metal  (saline  hydrogen)  is  to  be  invariably  received 
as  the  parent  substance  :  hence  water  is  the  type  of  all  acids,  oxyds, 
alcohols,  etc. ;  and  acids  are  at  once  the  generic  type  and  parent  of 
their  derived  ethers,  amids,  etc. 

The  alcohols  differ  from  water  by  (CHa)n,  and  water  is  their 
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functional  homologue.  The  ethen  are  also  special  functional  homo- 
logues  of  their  respective  acids.  When  an  acid  reacts  upon  an  al- 
cohol»  water  and  an  ether  are  formed,  in  both  of  which,  as  well  as 
in  the  original  substance,  the  aqueous  type  is  preserved.  Hence,  as 
in  all  double  decompositions,  the  reacting  species  regenerate  them- 
selves generically  :  the  species  change,  but  the  genera  are  preserved. 
Ampere's  theory  of  the  double  decomposition  between  HH  and 
ClCl,  producing  HCl,  HCl,  is  one  which  represents  every  case  of 
double  decomposition. 

Mr.  Hunt  deduced  irom  this  some  considerations  83  to  the  nature 
of  chemical  activity  and  molecular  forces,  and  then  proceeded  to 
apply  to  the  alcoholic  derivatives  the  principles  above  defined.  He 
entered  at  length  into  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  organic  al- 
kaloids, and  of  the  action  of  reducing  agents  upon  nitric  compounds, 
and  explained  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  compound  am- 
monias. The  new  alkaloid  of  M.  Hofmann,  containing  the  elements 
of  ammonia  and  4  equivalents  of  alcohol,  was  shown  to  be  hydrated 
oxyd  of  telraethammonium,  and  to  be  in  effect  a  special  functional 
homologue  of  hydrate  of  potassa  (KH)0,  to  which  its  properties  bear 
a  close  resemblance. 

The  author  terminated  his  memoir  by  a  sketch  of  all  the  different 
genera  of  compounds  which  have  been  derived  from  the  transform- 
ation of  the  alcohols. 


11.    Experiments  on  the  VoLATiiiizATioN  of  Phosphoric  Acib 
IN  Acid  Solutions.    By  Orange  Judd,  Yale  Laboratory. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Science  of  May  last,  Mr.BuNCE  published 
some  experiments,  which  show  that  phosphoric  acid  volatilizes  when 
evaporated  in  an  acid  solution,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  loss  of 
PO5  from  this  source  is  very  great. 

In  analysing  the  ash  of  plants,  I  have  attempted  to  avoid  any  loss 
arising  from  this  source,  by  precipitating  the  PO5  before  evaporating 
to  separate  silica ;  and  afterwards  separating  the  silica  carried  down 
with  phosphate  of  iron,  and  subtracting  it  before  calculating  the 
PO5.  Thia  process,  though  troublesome,  must  be  preferable  where 
there  is  any  liability  to  loss  of  PO5  by  evaporating  in  an  acid  solution. 

After  some  experiments  a£  tbja  kind,- 1  prepared  an  artificial  ash, 
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by  thoroughly  mixing  carbonate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potaamnin, 
phosj^hate  of  soda,  soda,  lime»  Rulphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  fused 
mass  of  silica  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Ten  determinations  of  the 
PO5  in  the  mixture  were  then  carefully  made,  upon  nearly  equal 
quantities.  The  1st,  3d,  5th,  7th  and  9th  trials  were  made  by  evapo- 
rating first  to  separate  the  silica  (the  3d  and  7th  being  eraporated 
more  rapidly  than  the  others);  and  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  8th  and  10th 
determinations  were  made  without  first  separating  the  silica.  The 
results  were  as  follows  : 

PO5  me 

Percentage  of  PO5 


SlUOA  FXB8T 

BKPABATKD.                     1 

Peroentage  of  PCs .                     | 

(1) 

17,38 

8 

17,16 

\4 

17,80 

h 

17,24 

h) 

17,28 

MeaQ  17, 2T 

Diffeveoce  in  favor  of  new  proeeaa^  0,70  per  cent 

Several  grammes  of  the  same  mixture  were  then  dissolved  in  HCl 
in  a  glass  retort,  and  distilled  nearly  to  dryness.  The  distillate  gave 
the  reaction  for  POs  with  molybdate  of  ammonia ;  but  yielded  a 
very  small  precipitate  with  MgO  SO,,  after  standing  24  hours. 

These  experiments,  together  with  those  made  by  Mr.  Bunco,  in- 
dicate that,  combined  with  some  bases,  this  acid  volatilizes  rapidly, 
while  with  others  it  does  not  volatilize  to  any  great  degree. 

In  ashes  and  soils  similar  in  composition  to  the  above  mixture, 
there  would  be  no  great  loss  in  the  ordinary  evaporation  for  silica ; 
while  in  those  in  which  soda  predominates,  a  loss  of  at  least  several 
per  cent  of  PO5  would  be  expected,  unless  some  base  were  present 
which  would  fix  the  POg. 

These  experiments  only  add  to  the  feeling  among  practical  che- 
mists, that  there  is  comparatively  little  dependence  to  be  placed  upon 
the  present  methods  of  determining  this  acid  ;  and  it  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  some  more  satisfactory  method  will  soon  be  discovered 
for  its  isolation  and  determination. 


Note  on  Ahmonia  in  the  Atmosphere.    3y  Pn>£  E.  N. 
HoRSFORD,  of  Cambridge. 

[Not  reoeitecL] 
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13.    Anaiysis  op  the  Ash  of  ▲  Cotton  Stalk.    By  Orange 
JuDD,  Yale  Analytical  Laboratory. 

While  comparing  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  several  agricultaral 
products  with  that  of  the  soils  upon  which  they  are  grown,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  an  almost  entire  absence  of  published  analyses  of 
the  ash  of  one  of  the  principal  staple  products  of  our  country,  viz. 
the  Cotton  Plant. 

1  know  of  no  recorded  analyses  of  the  tuh  of  tUs  plant,  except 
one  of  the  wool  and  another  of  the  tf«e^,  made  by  Prof.  W.Shephbbd, 
and  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Patent  Office  Reports  for 
1849  -  50.  Happening  to  have  in  my  possession  a  stalk  of  the  variety 
called  Mexican  Green,  I  made  some  experiments  with  the  ash  in 
June  and  July.  This  stalk  I  pulled  on  the  19th  of  December  last, 
after  the  close  of  the  "  picking  season/'  from  a  plantation  in  Louis- 
iana opposite  to  Bruinsburg  on  the  Mississippi  river.  The  stalk  was 
of  medium  size,  and  bore  about  450  buds.  The  lower  branches  and 
root  were  not  preserved.  After  several  days  drying  in  the  water  badi, 
three  determinations  of  amount  of  ash  gave, 

Near  root  Hlddl&  Sectfon  of  upper  bnmcbes. 

8,001  percent  8,002  percent  8,419  percent 

Mean  percentage  of  aeh,  8,141. 

The  ash  was  freely  soluble  in  HCl ;  and  a  qualitative  analysis  showed 
the  presence  of  KO+CaO+MgO+SiO,+COg+P05+SO,+Cl, 
and  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  N&O  or  Fe.  To  avoid  a  possibility 
of  loss  of  PO5  by  evaporation,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Norton, 
I  first  precipitated  the  PO5  with  oxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  and 
afterwards  separated  and  subtracted  the  silica  carried  down  with  the 
NH4O  precipitate. 

As  it  has  been  proved  that  nnder  certain  circumstances  PO5 
evaporates  (see  paper  by  Mr.  Bunce  in  American  Journal  of  Science 
of  May  1^51),  it  is  probably  best,  generally,  to  adopt  the  above  me- 
thod in  determining  PQe  when  silica  is  present,  until  it  is  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained  under  what  circumstances  PO5  volatilizes,  and  when 
it  does  not. 

Two  or  more  determinatioBs  of  each  element  were  made,  vnth  the 
following  results  : 
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I. 

Potaiih 28,46 

Lime 19,92 

Magnesia   8,07 

Chlorine 0,57 

PhoBphoric  acid,     28 ,  89 
Sulpharic  acid  . .     2,79 

Silica 2,49 

Carbonic  acid  ...   13 ,  98 
Charcoal  and  sand,  8,71 


IL 

m. 

Man. 

24,72 

24,09 

19,72 

19,82 

8,01 

8,04 

0,49 

0,58 

27,98 

28,44 

2,89 

2,96 

2,88 

2,80 

2,68 

2,64 

14,66 

14,82 

8,70 

8,89 

8,76 

99,62 


Rejecting  the  cfaarcoal,  sand  and  carbonic  acid,  and  calculating  upon 

100  parts,  we  have 

Potash 29,58 

Lime 24,84 

Magnesia   8,78 

Chlorine 0,65    - 

Phosphoric  acid  .  84,92 
Sulphuric  acid  . .       8,54 

SUica 8,24 


100,00 

Xiie  easy  I  fusibility  of  the  ash  prevented  a  more  complete  separation 
of  charcoal  and  sand.  All  error  from  this  source,  however,  was  avoided 
by  thoroughly  mixing  and  grinding  the  whole  ash  together  in  a 
mortar. 

The  aboye  analysis  of  one  plant,  from  a  single  locality,  can  only 
give  an  approximate  view  of  the  characteristic  composition  of  the 
ash  of  this  important  staple  product.  A  coiQplete  determination  will 
require  a  large  number  of  experiments  upon  the  different  varieties, 
from  several  localities ;  as  well  as  separate  experiments  upon  the 
stalk,  leaves,  seed  and  wool,  and  at  different  periods  of  growth. 


14.   Analysis  of  the  Brain  op  the  Ox.    By  Dr.  D.  Breed,  of 

New-York. 

Water  in  the  cerebmin. ...  78,70 
Water  in  the  cerebellum  . .  78,86 
Ash  in  fresh  subBtanoe  ....  1 ,44 
Aah  in  dry  subetance 6,88 
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Ffrophoephate  of  potaflBa  .48,14 

—  of  Boda....  20,82 

—  of  lime....     6,69 

—  of  magnesia,    2,61 

—  of  iron....    0,61 

Chloride  of  sodium 6, 86 

Free  phosDhoric  acid 14,98 

Silicic  acia 0,84 

Sulphur a  trace 

99,05 
The  preceding  results  are  from  a  brain  burned  without  adding 
any  substance ;  but  a  second  brain  was  burned  afler  being  rubbed 
to  an  emulsion  with  baryta  (BaO),  yet  the  latter  gave  no  more  pbos* 
phoric  acid  than  the  former.  In  the  last  combustions  of  brain,  lime 
has  been  used  with  most  gratifying  success;  but  there  is  doubt 
whether  any  base  is  necessarily  added,  except  to  keep  the  ash  from 
fusing  into  a  mass. 


15.    Analysis  op  the  Cucumber  (Cucumia  sativusj.    By  J.  H. 
Salisbury,  M.  D.,  of  Albany. 

Two  Tarieties  only  were  examined  :  the  Early  Lang  Prickly,  and 
the  White  Spine,  Thej  were  in  a  fit  condition  for  table  use.  Length 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Early  Long  Prickly,  6^  inches ;  diameter.  If 
inches.  Length  of  the  fruit  of  the  White  Spine,  6  inches ;  diameter,  ^ 
1 J  inches. 

nBCKNTAQB  OF  'WAXES,   DBT  MATOSBL,  AND  ABH  OF  FRUIT. 

Long  Prickly.  White  Spiae. 

Water 96,86.4  96,606 

Dry  matter 8,636  *8,895 

A£h 0,862  0,882 

Aah  in  dry  matter^      9,966  11,262 

In  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  we  see  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
extent  to  which  water  may  exist  in  a  vegetable  :  but  about  3^  lbs. 
of  dry  matter  is  contained  in  100  lbs.  of  the  fresh  fruit.  Olie  ton 
would  contain  but  about  70  lbs.  of  dry  matter  :  hence  one  ton  of 
fresh  cucumber  fruit  has  less  dry  matter  than  1^  bushels  of  wheat. 
One  ton  of  the  fruit  of  the  Long  Prickly  contains  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter, 7,24  lbs.;  one  ton  of  the  White  Spine,  7,44  lbs.  27624  lbs.  of 
the  fresh  fruit  of  the  Long  Prickly  variety,  and  26178  lbs.  of  the  fresh 
fruit  of  the  White  Spine  variety,  give  each  100  lbs.  of  inorganic 
matter.  These  100  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter,  in  each  case,  and  con- 
stitated  as  follows  ; 
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100  lbs.  ^BB  OF 
liOOgPiickly;   White  Spina. 

CarbonioBcid   13,25  13,26 

Silicioacid 0,70  0,80 

'             . Phosphoric  acid 18,90  17 ,26 

PhoBphate  of  iron  ...  8, 10  2,74 

Lime 4,30  4,40 

Magnesia   0,20  0,84 

Potash 28,20  23,30 

Soda 38,76  38,86 

Chlorine 1,10  1,46 

Snlphnrio  acid 0, 90  1 ,40 

Organic  matter trace  traoe 

99,40  98,42 

The  inorganic  matter,  as  is  seen,  is  composed  mostly  of  pbosphortc 
acid,  potash  and  soda  :  this  would  indicate  that  ashes,  bones,  and 
common  salt  would  be,  properly  combined,  an  excellent  inorganic 
food  for  them. 

PBOXDCATB  OBflANIO  AVALTBB. 


100  lbs.  or 

LoDgPricklj. 

100  lbs.  of  WliH»  Spine. 

Fraihfhih. 

Dryfrnit. 

Frcahfhiit. 

Dryftvit. 

Albumen   

0,366 

7,778 

0,847 

7,699 

Casein 

0,040 

0,872 

0,062 

1,867 

Dextrine 

0,364 

7,786 

0,264 

6,894 

Sugar  and  extract, 

2,826 

67,766 

8,036 

0,065 

SUroh 

0,002 

0,044 

0,008 

66,624 

Chlorophyll 

0,006 

0,182 

0.005 

0,108 

Fat,  wax  and  resin, 

0,081 

0,682 

0,029 

0,629 

Kbre 

0,961 

21,000 

0,826 

17,924 

Brj  matter 4,676        100,000  4,672        100,000 

Water 96,864  96,349 


99.980  99.921 

Besides  the  above  bodies,  the  cucumber  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
malic  acid,  and  a  still  smaller  percentage  of  citric. 

One  ton  of  the  fresh  fruit  of  the  Long  Prickly  variety  contains  of 
sugar,  56,52  lbs. ;  of  albumen  and  casein,  7,8  Iba. ;  of  dextrine  and 
starch*  7,12  lbs.  One  ton  of  the  fr^sh  fruit  of  the  White  SpiM  va- 
riety contains  of  albumen  and  casein,  8,18  lbs. ;  of  dextrine  and 
Btarcbj  5,34  lbs. ;  of  sugar,  60,72  lbs.  By  &r  the  greater  portion  of 
the  dry  matter  of  the  cucumber  is  sugar. 

IJLTIMATB  OBOANIO  AMALT8IS  OF  FRinT. 


liODgPrteUj. 

White  Spina. 

Nitrogen  . 

...     1,236 

1,801 

Oxygea  .. 

...  41,806 

41,882 

Carbon. . . 

...  40,984 

40,467 

Hydrogen  < 

...     6,870 

6,728 
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16.  On  Phobphouo  Acid  in  Normal  Human  Urins.    By  Dr. 
D.  Brbsd,  of  New-York. 

Notwithstandino  the  importance  of  a]l  knowledge  appertaining  to 
physiology  and  pathology,  neither  chemist  nor  physician  has  hereto- 
fore made  any  considerable  research  in  relation  to  phosphoric  acid 
in  urine ;  but  the  accurate  and  expeditious  method  for  the  determi- 
nation of  phosphoric  acid  proposed  by  Prof.  Liebig,  forbids  our 
remaining  longer  in  ignorance  of  facts  which  may  be  of  great  value 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  This  method  consists  simply  of  the  tri- 
turation of  urine  with  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  until  the 
filtrate  from  the  mixture  gives  the  well  known  blue  reaction  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  either  a 
neutral  or  acetic  acid  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  gdves  with  per- 
chloride of  iron  an  insoluble  precipitate,  whilst  the  peroxide  o£  iron 
is  readily  dissolved  by  acetic  acid.  If  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid, 
containing  acetate  of  soda,  be  treated  with  perchloride  of  iron,  we 
have  the  following  reaction  : 

PQj  +  3(NaO  A)  +  Pe,  CI,  =  Pe|0,  PO.  +  3(NaCl)  +  3A. 

The  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  is  most  conveniently  made  by 
dissolving  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  15656  granames  of  iron,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid ;  then  adding 
nitric  acid,  and  again  evaporating  to  prevent  the  existence  of  proto- 
chloride,  and  afterwards  redissolving  the  product  in  2000  cc.  of 
water.  Every  cc.  of  this  solution  will  precipitate  ten  milligrammes 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

Instead  of  the  above,  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  of  un- 
known strength  may  be  used,  and  the  iron  be  determined ;  or  the 
strength  of  the  solution  of  iron  may  be  found  by  trituration  with  a 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid  of  known  sti'ength.  In  all  the  above  me- 
thods, the  solution  of  iron  must  be  free  firom  protocMoride. 

If  the  urine  of  which  we  would  determine  the  phosphoric  acid 
has  become  alkaline  by  the  decomposition  of  urea,  some  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  may  have  been  precipitated  with  lime  or  magnesia, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  by  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  urine  is  measured,  and  shaken  well  :  with 
a  pipet,  100  cc.  or  more  are  drawn  off  into  a  beaker  glass ;  acetate 
of  soda  (much,  if  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  used)  and  free  acetic 
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acid  are  added.  The  urine  is  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  from  a  burette  ;  frequently  testing,  until  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  saturated,  and  we  have  a  drop  of  iron  in  excess.  Tb 
test  for  iron  in  excess,  lay  a  filter  on  a  white  porcelain  plate,  or  on 
a  glass  supported  by  white  paper,  and  moisten  it  slighdy  with  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  :  with  a  glass  rod  bearing  a  drop  of  urine, 
press  a  double  filter  upon  the  paper  containing  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium ;  and  if  there  be  an  excess  of  iron,  in  three  or  four  seconds 
we  have  the  blue  reaction.  Noting  the  quantity  of  the  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron  used,  we  proceed  in  like  manner  with  two  other 
portions  of  urine  :  if  the  results  agree,  we  then  calculate  the  amount 
of  the  solution  of  iron  required  for  all  the  urine,  from  what  was 
found  necessary  in  100  cc. ;  and  multiplying  the  number  of  cc.  re- 
quired in  all  by  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  known  to  correspond 
to  one  cc.  of  the  iron,  we  have  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
whole  urine.  By  this  method,  a  physician  who  has  but  little  leisure 
may  make  each  day  many  determinations  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  from  an  individual  in  health,  and 
partaking  of  a  uniform  diet,  is  nearly  uniform  ;  but  experiments  now 
being  made  show  that  diet,  disease,  and  medicines  vary  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  normal  standard. 

These  considerations,  whilst  they  show  the  necessity  of  a  more 
extensive  and  varied  course  of  experiments,  indicate  that  farther  re- 
search may  lead  to  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  constituents  of  urine, 
which  may  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  therapeutics.  Prout, 
Bright,  and  others  have  but  opened  a  field  of  labor  and  discovery, 
upon  which  the  chemist  is  now  earnestly  called  to  enter.  Numerous 
statistics  in  regard  to  normal  urine  from  individuals  of  different 
temperaments  and  modes  of  living,  are  first  necessary. 

Pathologists  must  critically  observe  the  effects  of  various  maladies 
upon  the  urine*  ;  and  then  we  shall  have  data  whence  to  reason,  and 
possibly  to  discover,  not  only  the  causes  and  cure  of  calculus  without 
the  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife,  but  light  also  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  treatment  of  many  other  diseases  which  now  baffle  the  skill  of 
the  physician. 

*  Dr.  Brbid  has  diBcovered  phosphoric  acid  in  a  fluid  which  Prot  Vogel  of 
Qiessen  obtained  by  the  operation  of  paracentesis  abdominis.  From  8106  co.  of 
the  fluid,  4,648  grammes  of  phosphoric  acid  were  procured.  In  the  urine  of  this 
patient  during  twenty-four  hours^  only  1,2  grammes  of  phosphoric  acid  were 
found. 
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Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  tn  Urine. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  from  the  urine  of  four  per- 
sons-—mostly  from  that  of  one  : 


B  of  M  boon. 

Phosphorie  add. 

Urine  of  M  boon. 

Pboqihorio  acid. 

1645  CO 

2,118 

grsmmea. 

1607 

CO 

9,881 

grammes. 

1160    " 

2,909 

«i 

2076 

«f 

4,836 

" 

1690    •* 

8,464 

<i 

1208 

4« 

2.719 

It 

1676    " 

2,611 

i< 

1640 

« 

2.887 

u 

1462    " 

8,647 

tt 

2665 

«t 

6,061 

tl 

1462    " 

3,647 

u 

1777 

il 

3,126 

ft 

•1707    " 

8,744 

« 

2068 

tt 

8,888 

u 

•1707    " 

3,744 

(i 

1768 

<t 

8,407 

tt 

•1701    " 

6,447 

" 

986 

it 

8,384 

" 

•1701    " 

6,447 

(1 

1661 

" 

8.941 

u 

•1880    " 

2,862 

<l 

1916 

ft 

4,946 

u 

•1380    " 

2,862 

l< 

740 

U 

2,628 

u 

AvxKAOK.  1000  cc  gives  2,817  grammes  phosphoric  acid ;  24  hours  gives  1610  ec 
urine,  and  8,732  grammes  phosphoric  acid. 


JUmltM  fiwn  a  perton  who  drank  an  exeeu  of  three  pinU  of  water  daUy, 


Urine  of  24  hours. 

Phosphoric  sold. 

2470  CO 
2407    ** 
1648    " 
1919    " 

4,288  grammes. 
4,274    " 
4,006     " 
4.344     " 

AvKBAOK  In  1000  cc  arine,  2.027  grammes  phosphoric  acid ; 

in  24  hours^  2086  cc  mine  and  4.228  grammes  phosphoric  aoid. 


JUiult$  from  a  peraon  who  drank  but  half  hie  tuual  amount  of/uid, 

Urine  of  24  boon.       Phosphoric  add. 

787  cc  3.807  grammes. 

1220    «  4,218     " 

960    "  8,904     " 

997    "  4.138     " 

AvKBAGiL  In  1000  cc  of  urine,  4.062  grammes  phosphoric  acid; 

in  24  hourS)  988  cc  urine,  4.016  grammes  phosphoric  acid. 


•Average  of  two  days. 


16 
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Rendu  frcm  urine  secreted  during  the  waking  houra,  and  during  thoee  of  deej^ 


Urine. 

Phosphoric  add. 

Urino. 

Phoephorio  acid. 

627  cc 

1,472  grammes. 

540  oc 

1,088  grammoi^ 

627    " 

1,472     " 

860    " 

1,268     " 

650    " 

1,169     " 

460    " 

1,228     " 

660    " 

1,169     " 

825    « 

0,684     " 

671    " 

2,386     " 

3^5    " 

0,684     " 

671    " 

2.885     " 

462    " 

0,927     " 

685    " 

0,999     " 

186    " 

0,528     « 

685    " 

0,999     " 

416    " 

1,864     " 

980    " 

1,611     " 

Aykkaok.  In  1000  cc  urine,  2,284  gnunmes  phosphoric  acid; 

in  24  hours,  1854  oc  urine  and  4,284  grammes  phosphoric  acid. 


Urine. 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Urine. 

835  cc 

2 ,  174  grammes. 

1078  cc 

2 ,  277  grammes. 

885    " 

2,174     " 

1236    " 

2,374     ** 

1067    " 

2,675     " 

626    " 

2,127     " 

1058    " 

2,576     " 

766    « 

2,867     " 

1030    " 

4,061     " 

1108    " 

2,718     " 

1080    " 

4,062     " 

1454    " 

4,019     " 

745    " 

1,904     " 

655    " 

1,796     " 

746    " 

1,904     " 

AvKBAOE.  In  1000  cc  urine,  2,768  grammes  phosphoric  acid ; 

in  24  hours,  1748  cc  urine  and  4^881  grammes  phosphoric  add. 


Reniite  frcm  a  pereon  who  drank  an  exceee  of  water. 


Urine. 

Phosphoric  add. 

1050 

cc 

1,351 

grammes. 

910 

{< 

1,496 

u 

230 

<f 

0,827 

f* 

435 

i( 

0,934 

« 

AvKBAGK.  In  1000  CO  urine,  1,755  grammes  phosphoric  acid. 


[Trine. 

Phosphoric  add. 

1420  cc 

2 ,  986  grammes. 

1497     " 

2,781     " 

1318    " 

8,179     " 

1484    « 

8,410     " 

Ayekagb.    In  1000  cc  urine,  2, 180  grammes  phosphoric  add. 
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JUmUi  frcm  a  person  who  drank  very  little. 

HIQIIT. 

Urine.  Phosphoric  add. 

245  oc  l,I82grammeB. 

877    "  1,649     " 

435    "  0,983     " 

882    «  1,616     " 

Atxkaok  In  1000  oe  of  urine,  8,697  grammes  phosphoric  acid. 


DAT. 

Urine.  Phospboric  add. 

642  CO  2,764  grammes. 

848    "  2,668     " 

616    "  2,617     " 

Aykeaok.  In  1000  urine,  8,979  grammes  phosphoric  acid. 


Reeults  from  urine  tecreied  before  and  after  dinner,  exclusive  of  the  hours  of  sleep. 


Urine. 

Phoq>horic  add. 

Urine. 

Phoephorio  add. 

860  CO 

0,996  grammes. 

808  cc 

1,486  grammes. 

860    " 

0,996     " 

612    " 

1,610     " 

816    " 

1,377     " 

618    " 

1,610     " 

919    " 

1,610     " 

962    " 

1,845     « 

406    " 

1,416     " 

245    " 

0,722     " 

686    " 

1,696     " 

Atbeaok.  In  1000  cc  urine,  2,239  grammes  phosphoric  acid ; 

in  24  hours,  1418  cc  urine  and  8,177  grammes  phosphoric  acid. 


Urine. 

Phosphoric  add. 

180  cc 

0,772  grammes. 

800    " 

1,283     " 

492    " 

2,174     " 

810    " 

1,274     " 

Urine.  Phosphoric  add. 
260  CO  0,908  grammes. 
260  "  0,908  " 
263  "  0,901  " 
217  "  0,863  " 
220  "  0,712  " 
Atseagk  In  1000  cc  urine,  8,746  grammes  phosphoric  acid ; 

in  24  hours^  1120  cc  urine  and  4,881  grammes  phosphoric  acid. 


Results  from  a  person  who  drank  an  excess  of  water. 

BXPOU  DIlfKKB. 

Urine.  Phosphoric  add. 

960  cc  1 ,447  grammes. 

1212    "  1,826     « 

863    "  1,164     " 

1004    "  1,788     " 

Atsbaok.  In  1000  cc  urine,  1,743  grammes  phosphoric  acid. 
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▲VTBB  Dimnoi. 


Urine. 

Phosphorteodd. 

460 

cc 

J,  490 

grammes. 

280 

(1 

0,955 

i< 

955 

(i 

2,011 

" 

460 

tt 

1,678 

u 

AvsKAOB.  In  1000  00  urine,  2,820  grammes  phoftphorio  aoidL 


RuulU  from,  a  pcrwn  who  drank  ttery  littU, 

BSPOU  DIHHCB. 

Urino.  Phoq;>hoiic  add. 

860  CO  1,627  grammes. 

620    "  1,751     " 

660    "  1,478     « 

230    "  0,891     " 

Ayeraok.  In  1000  cc  of  urine,  2,844  grammes  phosphoric  acid. 


ARSK  DIUMBB. 

ITrine. 

Phosphoric  acid. 

182  cc 

1,047  grammes. 

223    '• 

0,916     " 

385    " 

1,725     " 

Ayebaox.  In  1000  cc  urine,  4^541  grammes  phosphoric  acid. 


17.  On  the  Existence  of  Organic  Matter  in  Stalactites  and 
Stalagmites,  forming  Crystallized  and  Amorphous  Crenate 
OP  Lime.     By  David  A.  Wells,  of  Cambridge. 

In  tbe  eighth  chapter  of  Liebig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  edited  by 
Playfoir,  we  have  given  the  result  of  some  examinations  of  stalac- 
tites from  caverns  in  Germany,  and  from  the  vaults  of  old  castles 
upon  the  Rhine,  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  organic  matter  in  these  bodies,  either  com- 
bined or  uncombined.  The  result  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  tbe 
author,  Prof.  Liebig  : 

The  stalactites  from  the  caverns  "  contain  no  trace  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  no  humic  acid,  and  may  be  heated  to  redness  without 
becoming  black."  In  the  stalactites  from  the  vaults  and  cellars  of  old 
castles,  he  says,  *'  we  could  not  detect  the  smallest  traces*'  of  humic 
acid.  '*  There  could  scarcely  be  found  a  more  clear  and  convincing 
proof  of  the  absence  of  the  humic  acid  of  chemists  in  common 
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▼egetable  mould."  Under  the  term  humic  acid,  Prof.  Liebig  un- 
doubtedly means  to  include  all  those  organic  acids  arising^  from  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  and  which  have  received  the 
names  of  crenic,  apocrenic,  geic,  and  humic  acids. 

Having  been  informed  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hates,  of  Boston,  that  he 
had  in  numerous  examinations  arrived  at  results  directly  opposed  to 
those  of  Prof.  Liebig,  I  was  induced,  at  his  suggestion,  to  make  an 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  ob- 
tained from  various  localities,  with  reference  solely  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  organic  matter  in  these  bodies.  The  specimens  exa- 
mined were  all  from  caverns  or  rock  formations,  and  were  obtained 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States ;  from  Trieste,  Austria ; 
from  Malta,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  color  they  varied  from  an 
almost  pure  white,  to  red,  yellow,  and  brown  of  different  shades ; 
and  in  crystalline  character,  from  a  structure  resembling  aiTagonite, 
to  those  entirely  wanting  in  symmetrical  arrangement,  or  mere  in- 
crustations. The  specimens  were  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  fiocculeot  matter  separated,  collected  and  washed  ;  boiled 
with  caustic  potassa,  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda» 
and  then  tested  in  the  usual  way  for  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids  by 
acetate  of  copper  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In  all  the  varieties, 
with  one  exception,  abundant  fiocculent  organic  matter  was  sepa- 
rated, which,  on  testing,  gave  evidence  of  crenic  acid  in  considerable 
quantities,  with  doubtful  traces  of  apocrenic  acid.  The  exception 
alluded  to  was  the  specimen  examined  from  Trieste,  which  did  not 
afford  any  appreciable  fiocculent  matter  on  dissolving  acid.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  organic  matter  was  found  in  stalactites  of  a  deep 
yellow  color,  highly  crystalline  and  uniform  in  character :  the  por- 
tions examined  were  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  free  from  layers  or 
intervening  bands  indicating  different  periods  or  changes  in  deposi- 
tion. As  the  presence  of  iron  could  not  be  detected  in  the  acid  solu- 
tion, it  is  inferred  that  the  color  of  these  yellow  stalactites  may  be 
owing  in  great  part  to  combined  organic  matter,  existing  as  crenate 
of  lime.  In  specimens  like  the  spar  ornaments  from  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  with  which  all  are  familiar,  the  coloring  matter  and  deli- 
cate shading  are  also  probably  due  to  organic  matter.  Dr.  Hayes 
informs  me  that  he  has  also  found  organic  matter  in  arragonite,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  separate  in  flakes  while  the  specimen  was  dis- 
solving in  acid. 

From  these  statements,  it  must,  I  think,  be  inferred,  contrary  to 
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the  views  of  Liebig,  that  organic  matter  does  exist  in  stalactites 
generally,  as  an  acid  combined  with  the  lime,  and  imparting  to  them 
their  various  colors.  I  would  by  no  means  call  in  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  Prof.  Liebig's  experiments,  further  than  that  as  far  as  my 
observations  extend,  crenic  acid  in  the  presence  of  lime,  and  com- 
bined with  it,  passes,  like  oxalates,  upon  heating,  into  carbonates, 
without  perceptible  blackening. 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  Prof.  JoHifsoit,  of  England,  describes 
a  compound  of  alumina  and  crenic  acid  occurring  in  caves  of  granite 
on  the  coast  of  Comwal.  This  mineral  has  received  the  name  of 
pigotite,  and  is  observed  in  places  where  the  surface  water  trickles 
down  over  the  granitic  rocks.  From  this  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  apply  the  term  crenitet  to  those  lime  formations  in  which  crenic 
acid  occurs  in  considerable  quantities. 

Results  similar  to  those  announced  above,  have  been  obtained  by 
Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  as  well  as  Dr.  Hates  of  Boston.  Dr.  J.  Law- 
RBNCB  Smith  informs  me  that  he  has  frequently  met  with  crenic  acid 
in  calcareous  concretions  from  Asia  Minor,  and  its  existence  in  sta- 
lactites was  also  announced  some  years  since  by  Dr.  Emmons  of 
Albany.  My  results,  therefore,  can  be  considered  as  verifications  only 
of  those  obtained  by  others. 


IL   MINEBALOGY. 

18.    Notice  op  Several  American  Minerals.    By  Professor  C. 

U.  Sbepard. 

1.  Nickeliferotu  Iron  Pyrites ,  from  Kearney  Ore  Bed,  Gouvememr, 
St.  Latorence  County ^  N,  Y, 

A  specimen  of  this  ore  was  lately  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Vaill,  of 
Litchfield  (Connecticut),  with  an  inquiry  as  to  its  character.  It  is  in 
boti^oidal  concretions,  resembling  sphaerosiderite  in  size  and  shape* 
but  possessing  a  more  distinctly  marked  radiating  and  fibrous  struo^ 
ture.  A  fresh  fracture  exhibits  a  pale  bronze-like  color,  and  the 
osual  lustre  of  iron  pyrites. 
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Hardness  ss  6^5.    Sp.  gr.  =  4,863. 

When  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  it  decrepitates  violently ;  but 
if  first  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  the  little  fragments  will  afterwards 
remain  upon  the  charcoal  support,  and  fuse  together  into  a  hollow 
black  globule,  which  is  strongly  magnetic.  It  is  not  readily  attacked 
by  either  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  separately,  but  slowly  yields  in 
a  mixture  of  the  two.  After  precipitation  by  ammonia,  a  pale  blue 
ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  nickel  appears ;  but  having  made 
several  trials  on  similar  weights  of  the  mineral,  I  satisfied  myself 
that  the  proportion  of  nickel  varied  in  difierent  portions  of  the  py- 
rites, and  that  in  each  case  it  was  much  below  that  found  by  Scheerer 
in  his  Eisennickelkies  from  Norway  (See  Fogg.  B.  Iviii,  s.  30, 1843). 
Its  occurrence,  however,  seems  to  me  interesting  from  the  presence 
of  millerite  at  the  same  locality*  ;  besides  which,  the  association  of 
nickel  with  iron  ores  assumes  an  additional  importance,  from  the  fact 
of  their  almost  constant  connexion  in  meteorites.  Other  ores  of  nickel 
will  probably  reward  a  scientific  examination  of  the  Antwerp  and 
Rossie  iron  ores. 

2.  LeadhilliU  from  Newberry  District,  8,  C, 

1  am  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  species  of 
lead  ore  in  South-Carolina  to  Prof  Home,  of  Charleston,  to  whom 
it  was  sent  along  with  a  variety  of  minerals  for  examinationt  It  is 
well  crystallized  in  apf>arently  regular  hexagonal  prisms,  and  six- 
sided,  very  acute  pyramids.  Color  pale  greenish  or  yellowish  white. 
When  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  rapidly  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  wilb 
effervescence,  except  about  ^th  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which 
is  left  unattached  by  the  acid.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the 
specimens  sent,  this  rare  mineral  must  be  abundant  at  the  locality. 

3.  Large  Crystal  of  Native  Gold  from  California. 

To  the  above  mentioned  gentleman  (who  is  the  Slate  Assayer),  I 
am  also  indebted  for  the  largest  crystal  of  native  gold  I  have  ever 
seen,'  the  interest  of  which  is  likewise  enhanced  by  its  presenting  a 
fi>rm  not  hitherto  observed  among  the  secondaries  of  the  species.  It 
measures  fths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (weighs  121,1  grs.),  and  has 
the  shape  of  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron.  Notwithstanding  it  has 

*  A  greezuBh  grey  kaolin,  resembling  in  edlor  pimelite  in  a  slight  degree^  ocean 
with  the  millerite. 
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formed  a  loose  mass  in  the  diluyium  of  the  gold  region,  and  been 
subjected  to  considerable  friction,  it  still  presents  distinct  traces  of 
the  raised  edges  so  characteristic  of  the  native  gold  crystals  of  Ca- 
lifornia, and  which  militates  against  the  idea  that  these  forms  were 
produced  in  moulds  left  vacant  from  the  decomposition  of  iron 
pyrites. 

4.  Large  Crystal  of  Quartz  found  at  Waterhury^  Vt, 

For  a  knowledge  of  this  gigantic  crystal,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  M. 
M.  Carleton,  a.  B.,  lately  a  student  in  Amherat  College.  It  was 
found  as  a  boulder  in  the  field,  and,  from  the  marks  upon  it,  seems 
to  have  sufiered  from  the  action  of  drift.  Its  present  weight  is  175 
pounds.  It  is  a  regular  six-sided  prism,  rather  more  than  two  feet  in 
length ;  one  end  having  been  broken  off,  and  from  it  rather  more 
than  half  a  bushel  of  fragments  detached  by  the  curious  who  have 
inspected  it  :  its  original  weight,  therefore,  must  have  been  at  least 
200  lbs.  The  width  of  two  of  its  opposite  broadest  lateral  planes  is 
14  inches;  that  of  the  others,  from  8  to  9.  Two  of  its  pyramidal 
planes  are  still  preserved.  The  crystal  is  said  to  be  quite  clear  in 
the  interior. 


]  9.    On  Ch alcodite,  a  new  Mineral  Species.    By  Professor  C. 

U.  Shepard. 

Primary  Form.    Rhomboid  :  dimensions  unknovni. 

Compound  varieties.  In  f^lobules  and  stellular  groups.  Com- 
position columnar ;  the  individuals  flat,  and  slightly  coherent.  Sur- 
face of  the  globules  drusy  in  those  of  the  largest  size ;  rarely  seen 
to  be  made  up  from  the  crossing  of  lenticular  crystals,  as  in  certain 
varieties  of  specular  iron  (with  which  species,  under  this  form,  the 
chalcodite  is  sometimes  associated).  It  also  occurs  massive,  in  minute 
thin  flakes,  or  finely  granular,  in  the  form  of  coatings,  disseminated 
through  specular  iron,  quartz  and  calcite. 

Cleavage.  The  columnar  individuals  possess  one  very  distinct 
cleavage,  upon  which  the  lustre  is  pearly  to  semi-metallic. 

Color  dark  blackish  green  (the  globular  concretions  velvety), 
when  imbedded  in  calcite ;  but  some  shade  of  brown,  usually  cop- 
pery or  bronze,  when  on  quartz  and  specular-iron.  The  prevailing 
aspect  is  that  of  mosaic  gold.  Streak  corresponding  to  the  color, 
though  paler  :  translucent. 
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Sectile  ;  the  laminae  very  flexible.    Hardness  =  1,0. 

Heated  before  the  blowpipe  in  a  closed  tube,  it  emits  water 
plentifully,  and  the  darker  colored  varieties  change  slightly  to  brown. 
Ou  charcoal,  it  fuses  into  a  black  glass,  which  is  magnetic.  It  dis- 
appears with  rapid  effervescence  in  borax,  affording  a  glass  deeply 
stained  with  iron. 

The  mineral  is  not  acted  upon  sensibly  by  cold  acids ;  but  dis- 
solves easily  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  silica. 
Ammonia  produces  a  precipitate  chiefly  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  but 
afler  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  the  same  precipitant  yields  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  ;  and  the  liquid,  being  cleaned,  gives  traces  of  lime, 
with  a  decided  precipitate  of  magnesia,  on  the  addition  of  the  usual 
tests  for  these  earths.  It  was  not  convenient  to  examine  the  precipi- 
tate by  ammonia,  for  alumina ;  but  presuming  upon  its  absence,  from 
the  easy  decomposition  of  the  mineral  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
mineral  will  most  probably  prove  on  analysis  to  be  a  hydrated  sili- 
cate of  protoxide  of  iron  ( possibly  mixed  with  the  peroxide  in  the 
brown  colored  variety)  and  magnesia. 

In  natural  history  properties,  the  species  will  stand  near  to  talc ; 
from  which,  however,  many  of  the  foregoing  properties  tend  to 
separate  it,  and  from  whi^h  it  will  doubtless  be  seen  to  diverge  still 
further,  when  enough  of  it  can  be  had  to  allow  of  the  correct  de- 
termination of  its  specific  gravity. 

It  is  named  chalcodite,  from  p^aXxu^?};  (like  brass),  from  its  pre- 
vailing pyritic  or  bronze-like  color  and  lustre. 

This  mineral  was  made  known  during  the  geological  survey  of  the 
State  of  New- York,  and  was  referred  to  cacoxene  by  Dr.  Lewis  C. 
Beck  in  the  notice  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  presented  to  the  legislature  January  24th,  1840*,  and  more 
particularly  described  by  tlie  same  writer  in  his  extended  report  on 
the  mineralogy  of  the  State,  1842,  p.  402,  where  it  is  mentioned  as 
occurring  *'  in  minute  radiated  tufts  which  somewhat  resemble  iron 
pyrites,  the  lustre  of  the  blades  being  silky  or  approaching  to  me- 
tallic ; "  although  it  is  possible  the  chalcodite  is  here  confounded 
with  the  millerite,  which  is  also  found  at  the  same  locality. 

It  occurs  at  the  Sterling  iron  mine  in  the  town  of  Antwerp,  Jef- 
ferson county,  accompanying  specular  iron  ore. 

*  Ameriean  Journal  df  Science,  Vol  zl,  p.  76ii 
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20.    On  the  Triplite  (AlluanditeI)  op  Norwich,  Mase.    By 
Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

In  a  paper  by  Prof.  Dana  (American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  xi, 
new  series,  p.  100),  on  the  crystalline  form  of  this  ambiguous  mi- 
neral (of  which  he  observes  "  many  more  crystals  must  be  examined, 
before  their  character  is  fully  understood  "  ),  he  considers  the  pri- 
mary form  a  right  prism,  iu  which  M  of  the  annexed  figure  is  P, 
and  P  is  d. 


MonT.... 

96^  00'  com.  goniometer. 

PonM.... 
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00 

Mond.... 
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00 
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P  OD  C  .... 
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15 

X  .... 
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15 

—  d.... 

119 

00 

X  —  .... 

167 

00 

d  on  d  .... 

130 

45  to  13l«>  15'. 

Under  this  view  of  the  form,  he  observes  that  "  in  many  of  the 
crystals  the  terminal  plane  is  oblique  to  the  lateral ;  and  this  obli- 
quity, although  an  iiTcgularity,  is  not  attended  with  any  distortion 
of  the  adjoining  plane  T  (c  of  the  above  figure),  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  this  plane  being  parallel  notwithstanding  the  varying 
inclination  of  P." 

By  considering  the  primary  form  to  be  a  right  oblique-angled 
prism,  the  supposed  irregularity  disappeara,  and  the  occurring  faces 
result  from  symmetrical  modifications  of  the  assumed  primary. 

The  angles  above  given  were  taken  (from  crystals  kindly  supplied 
by  Mr.  Hartwell)  by  means  of  the  reflecting  goniometer ;  but  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  lustre  was  not  sufficient  to  afford  visible 
images  of  a  vrindow-bar  in  the  faces,  as  in  the  ordinary  and  most 
exact  use  of  this  instrument.  The  results  may  nevertheless  be  re- 
garded as  very  close  approximations  to  the  truth ;  since,  in  each 
angle  given,  they  are  the  mean  of  numerous  not  widely  differing 
observations. 

The  physical  quality  of  the  faces  is  similar  :  d  is  perhaps  rather 
brighter  than  the  rest.  The  lustre  of  the  others  is  in  the  following 
order,  the  brightest  being  mentioned  first  :  c,  P,  M,  x.  No  stria 
visible  on  the  crystals. 
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Cleavage  most  distinct  parallel  with  M  :  traces  of  T. 

Hardness  =  5,0.     Sp.  gr.  =  3,27. 

Color  blackish  brown  when  weathered ;  but  within  yellowish 
green,  sometimes  bluish.  .  Streak  dark  reddish  brown  :  translucent 
to  opake. 

Fusible  before  the  blowpipe,  with  much  effervescence,  into  a 
shining  hollow  globule  not  attractable  by  the  magnet.  With  borax, 
it  dissolves  with  effervescence  into  a  glass  colored  by  iron.  Soluble 
with  facility  in  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  ammonia  throws  down 
an  abundant  red  brown  precipitate  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese ;  after  the  subsidence  of  which,  the  clear  liquid  gives,  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  test  for  lime. 

Mr.  CRikw's  analysis  (volume  of  American  Journal  above  quoted, 
p.  99)  seems  to  connect  this  mineral  with  the  alluandite  of  Damour, 
rather  than  with  triphylline  (though  it  is  probable  that  both  of  these 
may  ultimately  be  referred  to  the  species  triplite).  For  if  we  suppose 
the  manganese  to  have  become  peroxidized  by  weathering  (and  the 
first  specimens  obtained  were  particularly  exposed  to  this  change*), 
and  the  substitution  of  lithia  and  lime  (4,24  p.  c.  together)  to  have 
transpired  for  the  5,47  of  soda  in  Damour's  analysis  of  alluandite, 
the  identity  is  nearly  complete.  The  agreement  in  physical  qualities 
between  the  two  minerals  appears  to  render  their  coalescence  still 
farther  probable. 


I 
21.  On  tbb  Isomorphism  or  tub  Chemical  Compounds  comprised 

UNDER   THE   MiNBRAL    SPEGIES    ToURMALINB.      By   Prof  JaMBB 

D.  Dana. 

Many  instances  of  isomorphism  among  compounds  not  homologous 
in  composition,  or  of  different  proportions  in  the  elements,  have  been 
recently  pointed  out  by  Rose,  Scheerer,  Rammelsberg,  Hermann, 
etc.,  besides  others  by  myself  in  a  memoir  published  during  the  past 
year. 

•The  principle,  brought  out  by  M.  Ropp,  that  in  ordinary  cases  of 
isomorphism,  isomorphbus  substances  are  alike  in  atomic  volume, 

•  11i6  specifio  gravity  of  Hr.  Craw's  specimen  was  only  2,dflt» 
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has  been  applied  to  these  seemingly  anomalous  cases.  In  my  own 
memoir  alluded  to,  I  suggested  that  if  the  atomic  volume,  as  cal- 
culated in  the  usual  manner  (by  dividing  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
compound  by  the  specific  gravity),  be  divided  by  the  number  of 
atoms  in  the  compound,  we  have  a  perfect  coincidence  with  Kopp's 
law,  and  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  isomorphisms. 

In  Che  division  proposed,  all  compounds  are  reduced  to  an  equi- 
valent unit  :  thus,  fi>r  FeO,  I  divided  by  2,  as  if  the  compound 
consisted  of  FeJO^,  which  is  true  of  its  composition,  the  sum  of 
the  fractions  being  a  unit  So  for  Fe*0*,  I  divided  the  atomic  volume 
found  by  5,  as  if  the  compound  consisted  of  FefOf  ;  this  accurately 
representing  the  composition,  and  the  sum  of  the  whole  as  before 
being  a  unit.  These  explanations  apply  to  all  other  cases. 

Rammelsberg,  in  attempting  to  find  a  correspondence  with  Kopp's 
law,  deduces  the  principle  that  in  these  isomorphous  compounds  the 
atomic  volumes  have  a  simple  multiple  relation.  He  compares  only 
the  ordinary  atomic  volumes,  calculated  in  the  usual  way,  and  thus 
arrives  at  simple  ratios  between  the  resulting  amounts.  Thus  while 
Rammelsberg  finds  the  atomic  volumes  unequal,  and  related  only  by 
certain  ratios,  the  view  I  have  proposed  arrives  at  actual  equality. 
It  is  of  some  interest  to  inquire  which  method  is  most  satisfactory,  or 
most  correct.  To  test  this,  I  take  a  single  case  presented  by  Ram- 
oielsberg,  that  of  tourmaline^  the  varieties  of  which  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  profound  chemical  research  by  Rammelsberg*. 

This  distinguished  chemist,  after  numerous  analyses,  has  made  out 
Jive  chemical  groups  in  this  species,  having  the  following  formulas  : 

FomuLAS  OF  TovKKAun.  Atomto  Votnnie. 

I.       R'  (  Si',  #)  +  3  it  (  Si,  B),  1808  ; 

n.       R*  (  sis  B')  +  4  ^  (  Si,  B),  2217 ; 

ni.       R*  (  Si»,  B«)  +  6  JR  (  Sl,  B),  3013  j 

nr.      R  ( Si ,  B )  +  3  ^  {  Si,  B),  1464  \ 

r.  R  ( Si ,  B )  +  4  il  (  si,  B),  ,     1850. 

The  corresponding  atomic  volumes,  as  deduced  by  him,  are  given 
in  the  third  column. 

*  Poggendorff's  AnnAleii,  l"rr\  81. 
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Rammelfiberg  tben  observes  that  tbe  numbers  1464,  1808,  1850, 
2217,  3013,  have  tbe  relation  (writing  1,26  as  a  correction  of  bis 
1,25)  1     :     1,24     :     1,26     :     1,51     :     2,06; 

wbicb  is  closely  1     :     1^  :  ,  1}  :     2, 

or  4:5:6:8. 

But  let  us  now  calculate  tbe  atomic  volume  in  tbe  manner  I  have 
proposed ;  that'  is,  by  dividing  each  of  tbe  above  amounts  by  tbe 
number  of  atoms  or  molecules  in  tbe  eorrc»ponding  compounds. 
Tbe  number  of  atoms  is  found  to  be,  for  Formula  i,  41*  ;  n^  50 ; 
ni,  68 ;  iv,  33 ;  v,  42. 
Tben       '  1808  -r  41  =  44,1  ; 

2217  -^  50  =  44,34 ; 

3013  ^  68  =  44,31 ; 

1464  -^  33  =  44,36 ; 

1850  -^  42  ss  44,05. 

Tbe  results  thus  arrived  at  for  tbe  compounds  are  equal  aMSkie 
volumes  throughout,  viz.  44,1,  44,34,  44,31,  44,36,  44,05 ;  certainly 
a  remarkable  coincidence  in  value,  and  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
tbe  isomorphism. 

Let  us  now  look  further  at  tbe  numbers  of  atoms,  and  see  what 
follows  from  the  preceding  facts.  Tbe  ratios  which  these  numbers 
have  to  one  another,  33  :  41  :  42  :  50' :  68,  are  as  foUoMrs  : 

1     :     1,24     :     1,27     :     1,51     :     2,06; 

and  these  ratios,  as  is  seen,  are  actually  coincident  with  tbe  atomic 
volume  ratio  obtained  by  Rammelsberg.  Hence  the  ratios  4  :  5  r  6  :  8, 
wbicb  this  chemist  deduces,  are  in  fact  only  the  ratios  of  ike  number 
of  molecules  in  the  compounds,  33  :  41  :  50  :  68  ;  a  ratio  more 
exactly  expressed  by  these  numbers  themselves.  They  cannot  there- 
fore be  considered  the  atoinic  volume  ratio. 

In  tbe  method  which  I  have  proposed,  tbe  principle  holds  true, 
and  gives  uniform  results,  where  the  compounds  compared  consist 
of  like  elements.  Thus  anhydrous  silicates  are  directly  comparable 
with  anhydrous  silicates;  but  in  comparing  sulphur  and  oxygen 
compounds,  another  principle  probably  modifies  the  result. 


*Iii  the  first  formula^  R*  contatnB  6  moleculee;  Si*,  8;   8J^  15;  8SS,  12: 
making  in  all  41. 
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Thifl  point  requires  more  inyestigation  than  I  have  been  able  to 
'give  it.  The  case  of  the  varieties  of  tourmaline,  however,  is  one  in 
virhich  no  modification  of  this  kind  is  to  be  considered.  This  remark 
is  true  also  of  the  felspars,  the  varieties  of  scapolite,  and  numerous 
other  cases  of  this  kind  brought  forward  in  a  former  memoir. 

I  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  although  the  isomorphism  of  certain 
minerals  alone  is  here  considered,  the  principle  involved  has  a  much 
wider  authority.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  in  chemistry. 
Minerals  are  chemical  compounds  no  less  than  the  salt  formed  by 
art :  their  origin  is  due  to  no  peculiar  laws,  different  from  those  that 
preside  over  combinations  in  the  laboratory.  The  profoundest  .nature 
of  molecules  is  at  the  basis  not  only  of  all  cases  of  isomorphism,  but 
of  all  that  relates  to  crystallization  or  structure  in  inorganic  nature. 


22.    Optical  and  Blowpipe  Examination  of  the  supposed 
Chloritb  of  Chester  Countt,  Fa.    By  W.  P.  Blake. 

In  September,  1850,  Prof.  B.  Sillihan  junior  handed  me  a  specimen 
of  a  beautiful  green  foliated  mineral  for  optical  examination  :  it  w{is 
unexpectedly  found  to  be  biaxial ;  but  as  the  locality  of  the  specimen 
was  not  known,  no  further  examination  than  the  measurement  of  the 
angles  was  made  at  that  time.  In  May  of  this  year,  I  receive  from 
Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  specimens  of  the  hitherto  supposed  chlorite  of 
Chester  county  (Pennsylvania),  which  I  examined  by  polarized  light, 
and  obtained  results  so  similar  to  those  obtained  with  the  specimen 
first  referred  to,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  from  the  same 
locality*. 

The  mineral  occurs  three  miles  south  of  West-Chester,  in  serpen- 
tine, ass6ciated  with  magnesite  ;  and  is 
found  in  plates  of  irregular  outline,  some- 
times three  inches  broad,  and  in  triangular 
plates  and  tabular  masses,  one  of  which  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure.  These 
plates  are  equilateral  triangles;  and  they 
much  resemble  the  triangular  cleavage  spe- 
cimens of  the  micas  from  Greenwood  fur- 
nace and  Monroe,  N.  Y.  The  cleavage  is 

*  Prot  Dana  received  his  epecimen  from  Thomas  F.  Seal,  of  Philadelphia. 
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perfect,  parallel  with  the  broad  faces  of  these  crystals ;  but  is  not  so 
perfect  as  in  mica,  and  the  laminae  are  more  brittle.  The  laminae  are 
flexible  and  elastic,  but  less  elastic  than  mica.  Color,  beautiful 
emerald  green.  Hardness  of  cleavage  surface,  2  to  2,25,  scale  of 
Mohs.  Specific  gravity  2,714,  which  is  perhaps  too  low,  as  no 
specimen  could  be  obtained  perfectly  free  from  air. 

Optically  it  is  biaxial,  with  a  high  angle,  and  the  following  are  the 
results  obtained  : 

Specimen  a,  examined  in  September,  plate  one  decimetre  long  and  six  centimetres 

broad,  with  an  irregular  oniline. 
Speetmen  6,  a  triangular  plate  measuring  one  and  one-fourth  inches  along  each 

side,  examined  in  Hay. 
Apparent  angle  between  the  optic  axes  in  a,  S49  ZO'  mean  of  nine  measurements. 
Apparent  angle  in  6,  85^  69'  mean  of  five  measurementa 

The  plane  of  the  axes  is  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage  surface, 
and  at  right  angles  with  the  base  of  the  triangle,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrow  in  the  figure.  I  was  also  able  to  obtain  evidences  of  optic  axes 
in  the  angle  of  the  plate  opposite  to  the  base,  and  found  them  to 
have  an  equal  inclination  with  b ;  and  the  plane  of  these  axes  was 
found  to  form  an  angle  of  about  60^  with  the  plane  of  the  others,  or 
to  be  at  right  angles  with  one  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  (which  is 
as  near  the  angle  as  could  be  determined  by  marking  the  direction 
upon  the  plate,  and  subsequent  measurement  by  goniometer  and 
protractor).  This  peculiar  relation  of  two  systems  of  optic  axes  had 
been  noticed  in  a  also,  and  there  is  probably  a  line  of  composition 
in  most  of  the  crystals  from  the  locality.  The  position  of  this  line  is 
represented  by  the  shorter  dotted  line  in  the  figure. 

Another  interesting  peculiarity  is,  that  the  optic  axes  are  not 
equaUy  inclined  to  the  cleavage  surface,  or  to  a  line  perpendicular  to 
it  (the  '< normal"  of  Biot).  The  inclinations  to  the  normal  were 
measured  ;  but  as  the  instrument  had  not  been  adapted  to  this  mode 
of  measurement,  the  angles  g^ven  ccui  be  regarded  only  as  approxi- 
mations, and  are  here  given  merely  to  show  the  exbting  inequality 
of  the  inclinations. 

Specimen  a  gave  the  angles  50^  and  84^ ; 
Specimen  6,       . .         . .        68°  18'  and  27®  40'; 

the  greater  angle  being  on  the  side  of  the  normal  adjoining  the  base 
of  the  plate  or  triangle. 

From  these  results,  the  mineral  must  be  referred  to  one  of  the 
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systems  of  crystallisation  having  the  three  axes  unequal ;  and  it 
cannot  therefore  be  classed  with  the  species  chlorite  or  ripidolite* 
which,  according  to  authors,  is  rhombohedral  or  hexagonal.  The 
Alabama  chlorite  was  examined  optically  by  Biot,  and  reported  to 
be  uniaxial. 

It  is  here  interesting  to  observe  that  we  have  this  undoubtedly 
cUnametric  mineral  with  such  a  peculiarly  high  angle  between  the 
optic  axes,  occurring  in  triangular  plates  and  masses  so  much  re- 
sembling the  micas  from  Monroe  (New- York),  whose  biaxial  cha* 
racter  is  so  difficult  of  determination,  and  which  by  reason  of  this 
form  have  been  referred  by  some  eminent  crystallographers  to  the 
rhombohedral  system.  The  form  in  both  cases  may  be  considered  as 
resulting  from  an  acute  oblique  rhombic  prism,  by  the  replacement 
of  the  acute  solid  angles*. 

Examined  with  the  blowpipe,  the  mineral  gives  the  following 
reactions  :  B.B.  in  the  forceps,  contracts  and  becomes  opaque  and 
white,  with  traces  of  fusion  on  the  edges.  Alone,  on  charcoal,  same 
as  with  forceps.  In  an  open  tube,  gives  off  water,  and  a  white  ring 
is  formed  near  the  assay  when  strongly  heated.  With  borax  in  the 
oxydizing  flame,  dissolves  readily  with  much  ebullition  ;  the  glass, 
whil6  hot,  red  and  brownish,  but  becomes  green  when  cold  :  in  the 
reducing  flame,  while  hot,  color  not  so  deep  as  in  the  oxydizing 
flame,  and  passes  through  the  shades  of  olive  green  while  cooling, 
to  beautiful  emerald  green  when  cold.  With  phosphate  of  soda  and 
ammonia  in  the  oxydizing  flame,  dissolves  slowly,  leaving  a  skeleton 
of  the  fragments ;  glass  red  and  yellowish  while  hot,  fine  green 
when  cold ;  when  much  of  the  assay  is  added,  the  glass  becomes 
opalescent  to  opaque  when  cooling  :  in  the  reducing  flame,  skeleton 
disappears  ;  bead  brown  while  hot,  opalescent  and  green  when  cold. 
With  carbonate  of  soda  on  platina  foil,  no  reaction  for  manganese. 

The  constituents  of  the  mineral,  so  far  as  indicated  by  the  above 
reactions,  are,  HO-fSiOs-fCrOa+FeOa.  Analyses  are  now  in  pro- 
gress at  the  Yale  Analytical  Laboratory. 

In  addition  to  the  optical  character,  the  mineral  is  shown  to  difier 
from  chlorite  in  hardness  and  elasticity,  and  by  the  presence  of 
chromium. 

I  propose  for  the  species  the  name  Clinachlore,  in  allusion  to  the 

*  Bana'B  Mxnerslogy,  1st  edition,  p.  264 ;  sad  Am.  Joor.  Sd,  2d  ser.,  aui,  p.  & 
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great  obliquity  between  the  optic  axes,  and  its  green  color,  reaein* 
Uing  that  of  chlorite. 

A  similar  mineral  from  Unionville,  occurring  in  triangular  and 
hexagonal  forma,  I  haye  found  to  be  biaxial,  and  probably  like  the 
above ;  but  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  measurements. 


23.  Mbtamorphio  Condition  or  a  part  of  the  labob  vein  of 
Franklinite  in  New-Jebset.  By  A.  C.  Fabbington,  Esq., 
of  Newark. 

DuBiNo  the  summer  of  1848,  while  engaged  in  exploring  the  metal- 
liferous veins  upon  what  is  called  Mine  Hill,  near  the  Franklin 
Furnace,  New-Jersey,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  difference 
in  structural  arrangement  presented  by  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
large  vein  of  franklinite  at  different  places  along  its  extent.  While 
much  the  largest  portion  of  the  mass  appeared  to  consist  of  imperfect 
octahedral  crystals  compacted  or  cemented,  other  parts  appeared 
like  an  aggregation  of  thin  laminae,  its  crystals  resembling  tabular 
spar.  This  latter  portion  was  highly  magnetic  ;  and  in  pulverizing, 
I  found  the  hammer  would  take  up  large  quantities  of  it.  Knowing 
that  other  parts  of  the  vein  did  not  exhibit  this  property,  I  pursued 
my  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  the 
ore  presented  this  magnetic  property.  The  result  was,  that  it  was 
found  only  where  the  tabular  crystals  prevailed,  and  they  only  where 
the  vein  was  in  contact  with  sienite  or  garnet ;  and  in  tracing  across 
the  vein  in  a  right  line,  magnetic  action  was  not  perceptible  for  more 
than  four  feet.  I  repeated  my  experiments,  and  four  feet  three  inches 
was  the  maximum  distance  that  the  ore  was  found  magnetic. 

1  broke  off  fragments  in  a  line  across  the  vein  at  the  distance  of 
three  inches  from  each  other,  and,  after  pulverizing,  weighed  one 
hundred  grains  from  each  parcel,  and  applied  a  common  horseshoe 
magnet  to  them.  The  magnet  would  take  up  all,  or  nearly  all  of  the 
powder  from  such  parts  as  came  from  the  side  of  the  vein  nearest 
the  igneous  rock,  and  gradually  diminish  as  they  receded  from  it.  I 
failed  in  establishing  any  regular  series  or  ratio  for  the  diminution 
of  magnetic  action ;  but  inferred  from  the  results,  that  the  iron  of 
the  franklinite,  in  the  parts  of  the  vein  in  contact  with  sienite  and 

16 
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garnet,  was  a  protoxide ;  while  the  mass  of  the  vein  was  a  peroxide, 
and  intermediate  for  the  distances  examined  as  before  stated  there 
was  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two  oxides. 

In  presenting  these  facts,  an  important  geological  question  arises* 
Is  the  metamorphism  of  this  metallic  vein  attributable  to  the  agency 
of  the  intrusive  rocks  in  contact  with  it ;  and  if  so,  should  we  not 
infer  that  the  igneous  intrusive  rock  is  more  recent  than  the  vein  of 
franklinite  f 


C4.  Notice  of  a  Maonesian  Opal,  from  near  Harmanjick,  Asia 
Minor.  By  Prof  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Louisiana. 

This  opal  is  one  found  in  several  places  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Island  of 
Mytilene.  It  is  found,  along  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  serpen- 
tine. The  serpentine  appears  to  have  undergone  a  decomposition  by 
water  containing  carbonic  acid ;  the  magnesia  combining  with  the 
carbonic  acid  to  form  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  the  silica  becoming 
converted  into  opal  involving  a  small  amount  of  magnesia.  The 
composition  of  the  opal  was  found  : 

Water 4,15 

SilicA   92,00 

Magnesia 8,00 


25.    On  the  Columbite  of  Haddam.    By  T.  S.  Hunt,  of  the 
Geological  Commission  of  Canada. 

[  Not  received,] 


26.    On  the  Octahedral  Peroxide  of  Iron.    By  T.  S.  Hunt, 
of  the  Geological  Commission  of  Canada. 

[  Not  received,] 
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27.    On  the  Houghite  of  Prof.  Shepard.    By  S.  W.  Johnson> 
of  the  Yale  Analytical  Laboratory. 

On  page  314  of  the  ProceediDgs  of  the  Meeting  of  this  Association 
held  at  New-Haven  last  year,  occurs  a  notice  of  the  mineral 
houghite  by  Prof.  Shepard.  More  than  two  years  since,  I  noticed 
specimens  of  this  mineral  from  Dr.  Hough,  and  then  purposed  to 
examine  it  The  specimens  which  were  in  my  possession  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Prof.  Shepard's  paper,  and  which  furnished 
the  material  for  my  analyses,  agree  in  the  main  with  his  description ; 
and  it  appeared  improbable  that  any  chemical  species  could  be  made 
from  them,  as  they  were  exceedingly  variable  in  composition  as  well 
as  in  appearance.  It  commonly  occurs  as  small  imbedded  nodules, 
usually  more  or  less  flattened,  with  the  interior  dark  gray  or  bluish 
gray  and  the  exterior  white. 

Experiment  and  observation  unite  in  proving  that  the  difference 
in  color  between  the  external  and  internal  portions  of  these  '*  con- 
cretions" is  due  to  difference  of  composition.  The  milk-white  parts 
contain  carbonic  acid  :  the  bluish-white  portions  do  not  Further, 
some  specimens  are  milk-white  throughout ;  while  others  are  almost 
entirely  of  a  bluish  tinge,  and  semitransparent.  The  specimens  at 
my  command  for  analysis  were  uniform  in  appearance,  but  were 
more  or  less  opake  white  externally,  and,  without  exception,  were 
pervaded  hf  minute  grains  of  spinel  and  phlogopite.  Some  of  them 
presented  a  portion  just  within  the  opake  layer,  that  watf  transparent 
and  homogeneous  :  within  this,  fragments  and  crystals  of  spinel 
predominated.  These  statements  are  necessary  as  a  preface  to  the 
account  of  my  chemical  investigations ;  after  detailing  which,  the 
physical  properties  will  be  again  referred  to. 

The  mineral  subjected  to  analysis  comprised  fragments  partially 
opake  and  partially  translucent,  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
procure  by  separation  a  homogeneous  material.  After  ignition,  it 
manifests  an  alkaline  reaction ;  and  this,  as  I  have  since  fi>und,  it 
also  does  before  heating. 

As  stated  by  Prof.  Shepard,  it  is  decomposable  in  acids  before  and 
after  ignition.  A  large  nodule  slowly  dissolves  even  in  cold  acetic 
acid.  Carbonic  acid  is  evolved  during  solution,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  produce  a  precipitate  on  passing  through  baryta  water. 
A  residue  has  always  occurred  in  my  experiments,  consisting  in  part 
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of  insoluble  minerals,  spinel  and  phlogopitei  and  also  in  most  cases 
of  silica ;  and,  in  fact,  the  mineral  has  often  afforded  a  well  cha- 
racterized jelly  with  acids.  The  acid  solution  gives  with  ammonia, 
in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  copious  white  precipitate. 
The  filtrate  contains  only  magnesia,  or  occasionally  a  trace  of  pot- 
ash, possibly  from  decomposition  of  phlogopite.  The  ammonia  pre- 
cipitate, as  noticed  by  Prof.  Shepard,  yields  alumina  and  a  trace  of 
iron  to  caustic  potash,  but  is  not  entirely  decomposed  even  by  a 
large  excess  of  it  during  protracted  digestion  at  a  boiling  heat. 

Following  the  usual  routine  of  analysis,  it  was  repeatedly  and  most 
carefully  examined  for  all  the  salts  and  rare  earths  that  can  occur  in 
such  circumstances,  but  no  evidence  of  their  existence  was  obtained. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  hydrous  compound  of  magnesia  and  alumina ; 
and  upon  reference  to  Gmelin's  Handbuch,  notice  of  such  a  sub- 
stance was  found.  By  three  or  four  repeated  solutions  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  precipitations  by  ammonia,  it  was  completely  separated 
into  the  two  earths,  alumina  and  magnesia ;  which,  with  water, 
completed  the  sum  of  its  ingredients. 

Previous  to  entering  on  the  quantitative  investigation  of  this 
mineral,  I  made  inquiries  of  Dr.  Hough,  who  resides  near  the  lo- 
cality, hoping  to  obtain  homogeneous  specimens  :  he  could  not 
furnish  them,  and  the  following  analyses  were  made  without  ex- 
pectation of  perfectly  accordant  results. 

In  the  analysis,  cai^bonic  acid  was  determined  in  the  usual  manner 
in  a  flask  furnished  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  aspirating  tubes. 
Water  was  expelled  by  ignition,  and  collected  in  chloride  of  caleium. 
The  mineral  was  decomposed  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  whole 
evaporated  to  dryness,  redissolved,  and  filtered.  In  the  solution, 
alumina  and  magnesia  were  separated  by  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  the 
magnesia  weighed  as  pyrophosphate;  the  alumina,  as  such,  after 
solution  and  reprecipitatiun  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  insoluble 
residue  was  treated  with  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  extract 
silica. 

Before  subjecting  the  mineral  to  analysis,  a  pbrtion  in  small 
fragments,  the  most  homogeneous  that  could  be  selected,  was  used 
for  determining  its  specific  gravity.  For  this  purpose,  after  its  weight 
had  been  taken,  it  was  boiled  in  the  water  in  which  it  was  subse- 
quently weighed,  as  air  bubbles  adhered  to  it  very  pertinaciously. 
The  number  2,175  was  obtained ;  but  the  mineral  was  afterward 
found  to  contain  spineL 
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A  quantity  of  the  mineral,  after  being  pulverized,  was  placed  in 
a  Liebig's  drying  tube,  and  exposed  in  a  current  of  dry  air  to  a  heat 
of  100*  C.  :  it  lost  water  for  a  long  time.  The  heat  was  afterward 
raised  to  175°  C,  and  it  continued  to  lose  weight  for  several  days. 
It  was  finally  submitted  to  the  highest  temperature  admissible  in  an 
oil-bath,  280**  C.  ( 536°  F.) ;  and  after  more  than  100  hours  of  dry- 
ing, it  ceased  to  lose  weight.  As  this  result  had  not  been  foreseen, 
the  original  weight  of  the  mineral  was  not  taken  :  the  loss  was  at 
least  five  per  cent.  In  this  dried  portion  were  found 

Al'  Mg  H(bydi£E:)        C    IdboL  (spinel,  <bc)    Silica. 

19,748  86,292  24,223  8,458  8,264  8,020=100. 

A  fresh  portion  of  the  mineral,  including  that  employed  in  taking 
the  specific  gravity,  was  carefully  intermingled,  pulverized,  and  dried 
over  SO,  in  vacuo. 

Two  determinations  of  carbonic  acid  gave  respectively  6,712  and 
8,094  per  cent  :  mean,  7,380  per  cent.  Another  portion,  the  only 
remaining  material,  was  ignited  until  it  ceased  to  lose  weight  :  it 
then  contained  no  carbonic  acid.  The  loss  was  40,867  per  cent  It 
was  analyzed  with  the  following  results  : 

Al*  Mg 

80 ,  048        65 ,  467        InsoL  (spinel  and  mica)  1 6 , 1 96    Siliea^  traee=\  00 , 7 1 1 . 

Several  water  estimations  were  made,  varying  from  33  to  41  per 
cent ;  but  I  attach  no  value  to  them.  If  we  subtract  7,380  the  mean 
result  for  carbonic  acid,  from  40,857  the  total  loss  on  ignition,  we 
obtain  33,477  as  the  percentage  of  water.  Rejecting  the  insoluble 
minerals,  and  calculating  the  remaining  constituents  on  100,  the 
composition  stands  as  follows  : 

aI«  Mg  H  C 

28,867  44,889  26,462  6,888=99,996. 

Excluding,  in  both  analyses,  all  the  ingredients  but  alumina  and 
magnesia,  and  reducing  these  to  percentage  relations,  we  find  the 
following  numbers  : 

...  FInt  analjsliL        Second  andysia.  Mean. 

Al*  85,288  85,187  85,186 

Mg  64,768  64,862  64,812 

These  accordant  results  indicate  the  existence  of  definite  relations 
between  these  two  ingredients.  Division  by  the  equivalents  gives  the. 
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ratio  of  4  of  alumina  to  19  magnesia ;  corresponding  to  alumina 
P5,15,  magnesia  66,47.  The  ratio  of  1  :  5  would  require  alumina 
33,53,  magnesia  66,47. 

It  seems  useless  to  speculate  on  the  constitution  of  houghite, 
without  new  analyses. 

Quite  recently,  I  have  visited  the  locality  in  company  with  Dr. 
Hough.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Rossie,  and  near  the  village  of  Somer- 
ville,  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.  The  mineral  occurs  disseminated 
through  white  crystalline  limestone,  at  the  summit  of  a  slight  eleva- 
tion, near  which  occur  beds  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  Associated 
with  houghite  are  dolomite  of  variable  composition,  scapolite  of 
brown  and  green  color,  phlogopite,  graphite,  spinel,  and  a  crystal- 
lized pseudomorphous(?)  yellow  serpentine,  in  which  I  have  obtained 
the  water  and  silica  percentages  of  that  mineral. 

Much  of  the  rock  exhibits  evidences  of  atmospheric  action.  The 
serpentine  in  the  altered  parts  has  become  discolored,  and  so  friable 
as  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  Th^  nodules  of  houghite 
are  half  exposed,  easily  detached  from  the  rock,  and  oflen  opake  and 
milk-white  throughout. 

This  altered  or  bleached  appearance  in  the  rock  does  not  occur 
upon  the  uppermost  surface,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  but  along  its 
sides  and  under  portions  pendant  over  a  cavity ;  but  not  a  nodule  of 
houghite  has  been  found,  even  in  the  least  altered  rock,  that  has  not 
presented  superficially  in  some  parts  a  milk-white  color. 

Among  the  masses  which  furnished  material  for  analyses,  I  found 
several  specimens  that  exhibited  unequivocal  evidences  of  octahedral 
crystallization,  one  of  which  is  here  repre- 
sented. Some  of  them  are  Jths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  ;  they  are  superficially  grooved 
and  contorted,  their  edges  are  rounded,  and 
protrude  beyond  the  planes  of  the  faces. 
In  some  an  appearance  occurs,  which  seems 
as  if  it  had  been  produced  by  a  protrusion 
near  the  edge  of  each  plane,  leaving  a  line 
of  depression  with  reentering  surfaces  cor- 
responding to  the  lateral  edges  of  a  perfect  octahedron  ;  while  on 
the  faces,  a  triangular  depression  occurs,  bounded  by  the  protruded 
edges  of  each  plane  of  the  crystal.  In  one  nodule  there  is  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  soft  and  amorphous  houghite,  to  the  hard  and 
regularly  terminated  spinel.  The  crystals  are  occasionally  compound. 
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28.  On  thr  Occubrence  of  Chromate  op  Lead  in  PennsylyanUi 

AND  OTHER  MiNERALOGICAL  NoTICES.      By  W.  P.  BlAKE. 

Mr.  Blake  presented  a  communication  upon  some  American  mine- 
rals, stating  that  he  had  observed  the  occurrence  of  chromate  of  lead 
in  Pennsylvania,  upon  pyromorphite  and  carbonate  of  lead.  He  also 
noticed  the  occurrence  of  chalcotrichite  at  Perkiomen  mine,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  sulphuret  of  nickel,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania ; 
and  yenite,  from  O'Niel  mine,  Orange  county,  New- York. 


29.  On  Phosphate  op  Lime.    By  Pro£  E.  Emmons,  of  Albany. 
[Not  received,] 


30.  On  a  New  Locality  op  Red  Sapphire,  with  Notices  op  the 
Associate  Minerals.    By  W.  P.  Blake. 

••• "  These  crystals  of  corundum  are  remarkable  for  their 

great  irregularity  of  form  and  outline,  being  almost  without  exception 
filled  with  cavities  so  as  to  present  a  mere  shell  of  solid  sapphire." 

The  color  of  the  finest  specimens  is  ruby  red,  passing  into  various 
shades  of  purple  in  different  specimens  :  they  are  translucent  to 
opake.  No  transparent  specimens  have  yet  been  found. 

The  associate  minerals  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  pe- 
culiarities. The  following  list  embraces  those  which  occur  in  greatest 
abundance  : 


R«d  spinel, 

Rose  spinel. 

Hydrous  silicates  of  ftlomina, 

Chondrodite, 

Hornblende, 


Iron  pyrites, 

Hydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron, 

Graphite, 

Phlogopite, 

Emery  lite  f 


The  following  occur  sparingly,  viz.  rutile,  ilmenite,  blue  fluor. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  similarity  of  the  association  of  the 
minerals  of  this  locality  with  those  described  by  Prof.  J.  Lawrence 
Smith  in  his  memoirs  upon  the  corundum  and  emery  of  Asia  Minor, 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  French  Institute,  July 
15,  1850,  and  pnblished  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  vols. 
X  and  zii,  2d  series. 
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C.  GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


!•   PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  On  the  Obooeafhical  Distribution  of  Animals  in  California. 
Bj  Dr.  John  L.  Lb  Conte,  of  Philadelphia. 

During  a  recent  journey  through  a  portion  of  California,  my  attention 
was  called  to  a  very  remarkable  kind  of  geographical  distribution, 
both  of  animals  and  plants,  which  prerails  in  that  singular  portion 
of  our  country. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  California 
flowers,  during  the  early  weeks  of  spring,  is  so  great,  that  the  whole 
country  appears  like  a  highly  cultivated  garden  :  it  is  difficult  for 
the  traveller  to  believe  that  the  elaborate  arrangement  of  colors, 
which  every  where  meets  hia  eye,  is  the  result  of  natural  causes ; 
and  irresistibly  the  attention  of  even  the  most  superficial  observer  is 
drawn  towards  the  delicate  forms  of  the  vegetation  which  surrounds 
him.  As  compared  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent,  the  greater 
dryness  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  have  a  tendency  to  repress 
the  foliage  of  plants,  while  they  develop  in  a  wonderful  degree  the 
highly  colored  appendages  which  surround  the  generative  organs. 

While  the  attention  of  the  traveller  is  thus  directed  to  the  brilliant 
color  and  peculiar  form  of  the  flowers,  he  will  not  be  less  conscious 
of  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  greatly  adds  to  the  pleasure  of 
travelling,  and,  at  least  in  the  flower-season,  makes  full  amends  for 
the  absence  of  trees.  The  flower  of  to-day  will  not  be  seen  to- 
morrow; and  even  with  the  slow  manner  of  travelling  usually 
practised  in  California,  a  period  of  two  or  three  days  is  sufficient  to 
change  almost  all  the  plants.  Nor  is  this  a  change  produced  merely 
by  difierence  of  latitude  or  elevation.  The  plants  of  the  sierra  in 
lat.  32°,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not  those  of  less  elevated  regions 
farther  north,  and  still  less  lure  they  those  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
valleys. 

This  being  the  case  with  the  vegetation,  it  became  important  to 
determine  if  similar  principles  regulated  the  distributioB  of  animals. 
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With  a  Tiew  to  asceitain  this  iact,  particular  note  was  taken  of  the 
locaKties  of  all  reptiles  and  insects  collected  during  my  journey. 
These  collections  were  made  principally  at  San  Francisco,  San  Jose, 
San  Diego,  Vallecitas  (on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  sierra),  Junction 
of  the  Colorado  and  Gila,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  latter  river.  The 
data  firomi  the  last  mentioned  region  are  very  imperfect,  the  collection 
having  been  made  under  peculiarly  unfavorable  circumstances,  and 
during  the  coldest  season  of  the  year.  The  mammalia  and  birds  were 
less  noticed,  both  from  the  jRict  that  they  had  been  diligently  collected 
by  previous  travellers,  and  from  a  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  re^ 
spe'cting  the  objects  themselves.  For  in  California,  more  than  in  any 
other  country,  is  the  naturalist  obliged  to  rely  on  immediate  observa- 
tion ;  the  larger  objects,  especially,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  must  be  neglected,  as  there  is  no  possible  means  by  which 
they  can  be  preserved,  or  even  taken  care  of  and  transported  after 
preservation.  I  venture,  however,  from  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  higher  animals  of  Western  America,  to  predict,  that  with  the 
exception  of  two  sets  of  species  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  the  results 
will  be  feund  to  agree  with  those  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
inferior  orders. 

I  cannot  avoid,  on  the  present  occasion,  expressing  my  sense  of 
deep  obligation  to  the  junior  officers  of  the  army,  stationed  at  the 
Colorado  and  at  San  Diego.  With  scarce  a  single  exception,  the 
officers  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  California  exhibited 
the  most  lively  desire  to  aid  my  researches ;  not  only  by  the  frank 
hospitality,  which  has  connected  with  the  most  frightful  deserts  some 
of  the  happiest  reminiscences  of  my  life,  but  by  the  free  extension 
of  all  the  facilities  which  their  position  could  command.  Thus  was 
I  enabled  to  visit  distant  and  rarely  accessible  regions,  and  to  pursue 
even  minute  investigations  on  land  never  before  visited  by  a  zoolo- 
gist. Though  the  labor  was  mine,  to  them  belongs  the  honor  ;  ^r 
without  the  assistance  afforded  by  these  few  individuals,  who  still 
retain,  under  the  most  materializing  influences,  their  appreciation  of 
intellectual  pursuits,  I  feel  convinced  that  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  soientiftc  zeal  could  have  accomplished  absolutely  nothing.  For 
this  personal  favor,  as  well  as  for  the  assistance  which  they  will  al« 
ways  take  pleasure  in  extending  to  scientific  men,  I  beg  to  offer  ihj 
moet  heartfelt  thanks. 

The  first  fact  observed  by  the  collector,  is  the  very  small  number 
of  species  which  can  be  obtained  at  any  single  locality.  Day  afler 
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day  he  meets  with  a  contiaual  repetition  of  a  few  oommon  forms, 
with  an  occasional  admixture  of  rare  species ;  so  that  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  months  a  single  locality  wiU  have  furnished  him  with 
about  200  species  of  Coleoptera,  and  a  rather  less  number  of  other 
orders.  It  will  be  here  remembered  that  the  contrary  is  true  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  continent,  where  each  locality  furnishes  a  large 
number  of  species,  extending  over  a  large  area,  and  represented  by 
comparatively  few  individuals. 

On  removing  to  another  locality,  the  same  thing  is  again  observed, 
with  this  difference  :  the  species  of  the  first  place,  even  the  meet 
abundant,  are  replaced  by  others,  many  of  which  are  true  represent- 
ative species,  approaching  as  closely  as  those  of  Eastern  America 
and  Europe ;  while  others  belong  peculiarly  to  their  own  district, 
and  are  without  any  representatives  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  arrangement  of  my  collection  is  not  yet  sufficiently  complete, 
to  enable  me  to  determine  the  numerical  proportion  of  species  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  localities  ;  but  I  may  safely  assert,  that  even  in 
adjoining  districts  it  does  not  exceed  7  or  8  per  cent.  I  may  likewise 
say  that  those  found  over  a  moderate  extent  of  country  usually  extend 
over  the  whole ;  and  the  majority  of  them  are  either  found  on  thia 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  are  represented  by  species  so  nearly 
allied,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  should  not  rather  be  regarded 
as  climatic  varieties.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  localities  east  of 
the  Sierra  ( Vallecitas,  Colorado  and  Gila)  show  more  resemblance 
in  their  productions  than  the  maritime  regions  of  California  :  the 
desert  nature  of  the  country  undoubtedly  produces  this  effect,  by 
presenting  conditions  unfavorable  to  animal  life ;  yet  even  in  thia 
unifoimly  sterile  tract,  great  differences  are  observed  among  the 
smaller  species  which  abound  only  in  moist  places. 

From  the  distribution  of  species,  I  was  next  led  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  the  distribution  of  genera  and  groups ;  expecting  that 
a  similar  geographical  position  would  produce  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  fauna  of  Europe,  and  thus  vindicate  the  effects  of  physical 
causes  in  the  organic  creation. 

According  to  a  catalogue  made  at  the  time  the  species  occurred^ 
in  the  principal  groups  of  Coleoptera,  there  are  Carabica  170» 
Aquatics  70,  Silphales  6,  Histeridae  30,  Scarabaei  25,  Malachidas  26» 
Elateridse  25,  Curculionidae  70,  Longicomia  13,  Chrysomelidas  50*. 
Tenebrionidae  130,  Staphylini  135.  The  whole  number  of  speciee 
collected  amounted  to  a  little  over  1000. 
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Tbe  fint  point  worthy  of  notice  in  this  list  is  the  extremely  small 
Bumber  of  Scarab»i,  Elateridse  and  Longicornia  :  this  might  have 
been  predicted,  as  these  insects  derive  their  food  for  the  roost  part 
from  large  plants.  The  Curcolionidse  and  Chryaomelidss  are  not  in 
the  same  proportion  as  in  more  wooded  countries.  The  saprophagous 
Coleoptera,  with  the  exception  of  Histeridse,  are  almost  wanting ; 
and  these  latter  are  not  in  larger  proportion  than  with  us.  Thus  the 
only  effect,  so  far  observed,  is  the  paucity  of  species  in  tribes  for 
which  the  country  affords  but  little  food.  The  Staphylini  and  Carabica 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole,  that  they  do  with  us ;  while 
the  defidency  caused  by  the  small  representation  of  the  tribes  men* 
tioned  above,  is  made  up  almost  entirely  by  the  Tenebrionidae,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  are  but  slightly  developed  in  Eastern  America. 
The  MalachidsB  are  also  in  larger  proportion  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  continent 

Neglecting,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  smaller  tribes,  let  us 
examine  into  the  constitution  of  the  groups  which  form  the  largest 
portion  of  the  insect  fauna  of  California. 

Among  the  Malachii  is  one  new  genus  :  the  others  are  either 
Malachius,  Collops  or  Anthicomus,  genera  distributed  through  the 
other  parts  of  the  continent. 

In  the  Carabica,  but  few  new  genera  occur  :  almost  all  the  species 
belong  to  cosmopolitan  genera,  Cicindela,  Lebia,  Brachinus,  Pla- 
tynus,  Pterostichus,  etc.  There  is  then  a  small  number  of  tropical 
genera,  peculiar  to  America,  and  extending  a  short  distance  into  the 
temperate  zone  :  Ega,  Diaphorus,  Lachnophorus.  The  remainder 
consists  altogether  of  genera  belonging  to  the  temperate  zone,  and 
found  both  in  Eastern  America  and  in  Europe.  Of  genera  found  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  not  in  Europe,  and  likewise  of  those  found  in 
Europe  and  not  in  Eastern  America,  there  is  not  a  single  species  in 
California*. 

The  Staphylini  contain  two  new  genera  :  the  others  are  either 
cosmopolitan,  or,  if  (as  Palaminus  and  Lispinus)  American,  are  also 
found  in  the  tropics. 

The  Tenebrionidae,  from  being  the  group  most  characteristic  of 
the  country,  might  be  supposed  capable  of  giving  us  the  most  certain 


*  CBAXtDcm  has  desorihed  one  speoiee  of  Psiimaehae  from  California;  but  tfai* 
genua  extends  into  tropioal  Mexico. 
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data  with  regard  to  tbe  law  of  distribudon.  The  great  majorttj  of 
the  genera  of  this  tribe  are  apterous ;  and  of  those  which  are  not 
apterous,  all  the  genera  found  in  Cdifbmia  are  cosmopolitan  (Pha- 
leria,  Platydema,  Helops,  Uloma,  Tenebrio,  Upis,  etc.),  except 
Blapstinus,  which  again  occurs  in  tropical  America.  Of  the  apterous 
genera,  only  three  are  found  in  eastern  temperate  America  :  two  of 
these  are  peculiar,  and  one  (Nosoderma)  which  exists  In  California 
is  also  found  in  Brazil.  Of  this  group,  there  are  in  California  about 
28  genera,  of  which  5  or  6  extend  into  the  tropics. 

The  Histeridae,  though  not  in  undue  proportion,  exhibit  a  pe- 
culiarity :  they  nearly  all  belong  to  the  genus  Saprinus,  which,  in 
Eastern  America  and  Europe,  forms  scarcely  one-fi)urdi  of  the  group. 

Thus  the  only  manner  in  which  the  insect  fauna  of  California 
approaches  that  of  Europe,  is  in  the  great  abundance  of  apterous 
Tenebrionidas.  But  in  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  from  a  large  part 
of  South  America ;  and  by  the  very  form  of  these  Teuebrionidse* 
which  bear  no  resemblance  at  all  to  those  of  Europe,  the  greater 
relation  of  the  Californian  fauna  to  that  of  the  rest  of  America  is 
clearly  proved.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  tbe  resemblance  to  Euro- 
pean forms  in  the  other  tribes  is  only  indirect,  proceeding  solely 
from  universal  or  zonal  forms,  while  the  greater  relation  is  ag^n 
with  the  rest  of  America.  It  will  moreover  be  seen,  that  while  the 
stronger  relation  of  the  fauna  is  continental,  yet  a  sufficient  number 
of  individual  peculiarities  are  introduced  to  prove  that  it  constitutes 
a  system  of  its  own,  bearing  no  relation  to  that  of  Eastern  America*, 
except  the  slight  continental  resemblance  proceeding  indirectly 
through  the  tropics. 

Thus  the  comparison  between  the  fauna  of  California  and  that  of 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  other  continent,  so  far  from  giving 
any  weight  to  the  hypothesis  that  similar  physical  conditions  will  be 
attended  with  similar  organized  products,  entirely  demolishes  this 


*  I  will  here  incidentallj  remark,  that  the  iiuect  fauns  of  the  elevated  plains 
ot  Misaouri  territory  apparentij  resembles  that  of  California  more  than  that  of 
the  Atlantic.  This  is  produoed  bj  its  resemblance  to  the  (anna  of  the  elevated 
parts  of  Mexico^  as  there  are  scarcelj  anj  species  common  to  the  two  region^ 
except  such  as  extend  farther  east  The  Missouri  territory  is  not  entitled  to  rank 
as  a  distinct  zoological  diBtrict^  being  only  a  prolongation  of  Central  Mexico^  with 
gradual  alteration  dependent  on  latitude^  and  a  slight  admixtnre  from  the  neigh- 
boring provinoes. 
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▼iew,  and  shows  that  the  very  diverse  fauna  of  difTerent  portiona  of 
the  same  continent  are  yet  connected  together  by  a  strong  similarity 
of  plan. 

The  peculiarly  local  distribution  of  spedes  in  California  may  again 
be  made  use  of,  to  illustrate  this  position.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  researches  of  Charles  Darwin  have  shown  that  the  productions 
of  the  different  Gallipagos  islands,  though  having  a  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  are  yet  peculiar,  each  set  to  its  own  island ; 
and  that  this  parallelism  between  the  islands  extends  through  all  the 
classes  of  organic  beings  Prof.  Gray  has,  in  a  former  meeting  of 
this  learned  body,  commenced  to  show  that  the  same  is  true  (at  least 
of  the  plants)  in  the  Sandwich  islands ;  and  we  now  find  a  similar 
local  distribution  existing  on  the  adjoining  continent. 

Now,  on  the  ocean,  it  might  be  said  that  the  islands  are  separated 
by  impassable  barriers  of  water,  and  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  the  species  to  migrate  from  one  to  the  other ;  yet  the  same  kind 
of  distribution  has  not  been  observed  in  the  groups  of  islands  con- 
nected with  the  other  continent  And  now  as  if  to  prove  a  funda- 
mental spiritual  relation  between  the  system  of  distribution  and  the 
part  of  the  world  in  which  it  occurs,  and  its  entire  independence  of 
physical  causes,  we  find  in  California  local  zoological  districts,  no 
larger  than  many  islands,  and  separated  almost  as  sharply  as  if 
limited  by  impassable  barriers  of  ocean  or  ice. 

Thus  do  we  see  plainly  the  inadequacy  of  physical  causes  to  ac- 
count for  even  the  distribution,  much  less  the  origin  of  organic 
beings ;  and  we  are  again  led  irresistibly  to  view  Nature,  in  all  her 
manifestations,  as  the  direct  expression  of  an  original  and  harmonious 
plan  of  God. 

The  principles  shown  by  the  preceding  analysis  may  be  expressed 
briefly  as  follows  : 

1.  California  constitutes  a  peculiar  zoological  district,  with  suffi- 
cient relation  to  the  other  districts  of  America  to  prove  that  it  belongs 
to  the  same  continental  system. 

2»  This  zoological  district  is  divided  into  several  sharply  defined 
sub-districts,  having  a  very  close  resemblance  to  each  other. 

As  the  same  mode  of  distribution  obtains  in  the  groups  of  islands 
adjacent  to  the  western  coast  of  America,  we  are  led  to  believe, 

3.  That  the  local  distribution  of  a  small  number  of  species  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  eastern  Pacific  region,  as  the  extensive  distribu- 
tion of  a  large  number  is  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  Atlantic, 
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4.  The  genera  occurring  in,  but  not  peculiar  to,  this  district,  bo- 
long  to  two  classes  :  either  they  occur  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  both 
continents,  or  they  are  peculiar  to  America,  and  are  also  found 
within  the  tropics. 


Peculiarities  of  the  Climate,  Flora,  and  Fauna  of  the 
South  Shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the  Vicinitt  of  Clbybland, 
Ohio.    By  Dr.  J.  P.  Rirtland,  of  Cleveland. 

[  Nat  received.] 


n.   GEOLOGY. 

3.    Remarks  upon  the  Unoonformabilitt  of  the  PALiSOZOic 
Formations  of  the  United  States.    By  Prof.  L.  Aoasbiz. 

Prof.  Aoassiz  demonstrated  that  the  palaeozoic  formations  follow 
each  other  in  regular  order  on  Lake  Superior,  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  America.  He  alluded  to  the  undulations  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  bulgings  and  sinkings  over  extensive  areas,  producing  such 
phenomena,  too  much  neglected  by  geologists,  as  table-lands  and 
low  plains.  He  held  to  the  theory  of  undulations,  instead  of  that  of 
the  upheaval  of  mountain-chains. 

Mr.  Foster  stated  that  he  hardly  believed  that  this  subject  had 
attracted  the  attention  which  it  deserved.  Take,  for  instance,  some 
of  the  great  Coal  Measures,  and  it  would  be  found  that  there  were 
distinct  marks  of  ten  separate  deposits,  evidently  showing  that  there 
had  been  successive  upheavals  and  depressions ;  for  each  deposit 
had  its  own  ripplemarks,  which  could  be  traced  on  what  was  once 
the  surface.  This  certainly  led  to  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  a 
want  of  conformability  where  these  undulations  occurred.  Again, 
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the  Galena  limestone,  which  may  be  found  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
extending  to  an  immense  thickness,  thins  out  as  you  come  eastward, 
till  in  the  State  of  New- York  it  is  not  to  be  found.  It  is  evidently 
to  be  inferred,  from  the  most  recent  observations,  that,  while  the  se- 
dimentary series  of  rocks  were  being  deposited,  undulations  may 
have  tak^i  place  over  areas  of  vast  extent. 

Prof.  Hall  remarked  that  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones  of  New- 
York,  which  possess  a  thickness  in  this  State  of  some  six  or  eight 
hundred  feet,  may  be  recognized  along  the  northern  shores  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan,  reduced  to  some  100  feet ;  and  that  still  fur- 
ther west,  the  same  rock  at  St.  Anthony's  Falls  is  reduced  to  a  thick- 
ness of  less  than  50  feet.  That  it  is  the  same  rock,  we  know  by  the 
fossils,  "which  are  the  same  species  as  those  found  in  New- York, 
and  by  the  strata  which  occur  both  above  and  below.  This  certainly 
proves  the  unconformability  of  the  succeeding  strata.  Another  in- 
stance may  be  cited  in  the  New- York  rocks,  known  as  the  Utica 
slate  and  Hudson-river  group,  which,  in  New- York,  has  a  thickness 
of  800  feet,  on  Lake  Huron  but  200,  while  between  Green  Bay  and 
the  Wisconsin  river  it  totally  disappears ;  and  with  its  disappear- 
ance, the  fossils,  which  characterize  this  rock,  are  lost  also.  Another 
instance  of  this  unconform ability  is  the  disappearance  of  the  Medina 
sandstone  and  the  Oneida  conglomerate. 

This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  under  which  Western  geologists 
have  to  labor ;  and  which  will  remain,  until  the  various  surveys  and 
examinations  have  identified  the  rocks  of  the  various  western  locali- 
ties, and  the  fossils  which  they  contain,  with  those  of  eastern  localities. 

The  Niagara  group  can  be  traced  along  the  north  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  into  Iowa ;  and  while  at  Niag^a  it 
possesses  a  thickness  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet, 
in  the  more  eastern  portions  of  the  State  it  thins  out  to  four  or  five 
feet,  while  at  the  west  it  increases  in  thickness  to  a  much  greater 
extent ;  and  this,  also,  forms  a  proof  of  the  unconformability  of  the 
strata. 

The  OnondagSrsalt  group,  and  the  series  of  limestones  above,  and 
vrhich  in  this  State  have  together  a  thickness  of  1800  feet,  are  en- 
tirely wanting  west  of  Lake  Huron,  while  there  are  some  of  these 
formations  which  may  be  traced  in  a  southwestern  direction  as  far 
as  Tennessee.  The  ripplemarks  are  satisfactory  evidence  that  these 
depositions  have  been  made  in  shallow  seas  during  long  periods. 
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during  which  undulatory  movements  have  operated  to  raise  and 
depresa  the  surface. 

Frof.  AoASSiz,  who,  when  in  Switzerland  some  years  ago,  had  ex- 
amined the  series  of  the  formations  which  compose  the  Jura,  found 
that  from  the  lias  to  the  chalk  there  were  seven  different  formalioDa ; 
in  these  the  strata  were  unconformahle.  He  had  then  been  accused 
of  making  differences  which  did  not  really  exist,  but  time  had  at 
length  proved  that  he  was  correct  in  his  observations.  In  mountain 
chains,  the  strata  were  always  found  unconformable. 

Dr.  Hough  stated  that  in  the  northern  part  of  New-York  the 
proof  of  what  has  been  stated  is  very  finely  exemplified.  Limestone 
may  be  seen  to  thin  out  to  a  few  feet,  between  the  gneiss  and  the 
Chazy  limestone. 

Prof.  Emmons  did  not  believe  that  the  thinning  out  of  certain 
strata,  or  a  variation  in  the  thickness  of  a  rock,  was  any  proof  of 
unconformability.  It  was  true,  the  various  western  strata  may  not 
be  conformable  to  the  rocks  of  this  State,  but  it  is  no  proof  that  the 
various  strata  of  rocks  will  not  be  found  to  possess  conformability 
when  further  surveys  are  made. 

Prof.  Agassiz  said  that  the  total  disappearance  of  a  series  of  rocks, 
with  all  their  palaeozoic  remains,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  strong 
proof  of  unconformability. 


4.  Comparison  of  the  Geological  Features  of  Tennessee  with 
THOSE  OF  THE  State  OF  New-York.  By  Prof.  James  Hall» 
State  Geologist  of  New-York. 

Prof.  Hall  conunenced  by  stating  that  our  previous  knowledge  of 
this  region  had  been  derived  mainly  from  the  published  reports  of 
Prof.  Troost,  and  from  a  map  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Oweiv.  From  the  fossils 
published  by  Dr.  Troost,  it  would  appear  that  the  lower  and  upper 
Silurian,  devonian,  and  even  carboniferous  species  occur  together  in 
this  basin.  The  lists  of  fossils  given,  and  which  had  been  cited  ia 
Ibreign  publications,  showed  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  made 
to  distinguish  the  successive  groups  as  they  were  elsewhere  recog- 
nized, and  particularly  in  the  State  of  New- York.  The  only  sub- 
divisions of  the  lower  strata  attempted  in  the  West  had  been  into 
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Blue  limestone  and  Cliff  limestone,  the  rocks  aboTO  these  being  all 
of  carboniferous  age. 

Prof  Hall  said,  that  for  several  years  past,  Prof.  J.  M.  Saffobd 
Ikad  been  making  examinations  in  this  part  of  the' country,  the  ge- 
neral result  of  which  he  had  presented  in  a  geological  map,  showing 
not  only  the  limits  of  this  silurian  basin,  but  also  the  subdivisions 
which  he  proposed  to  make,  and  which  were  characterized  by  cer- 
tain fossils.  The  fossils  collected  by  Prof.  Safford  amounted  to  some 
200  species,  about  one  half  of  which  were  identical  with  those  known 
in  the  rocks  of  New- York.  In  general  terms,  we  might  say  that  the 
rocks  of  nearly  the  whole  of  this  basin  corresponded  to  the  lower 
silurian  limestones  of  New- York.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  series 
in  this  basin,  Prof  Safford  recognizes  three  divisions.  From  the  lower 
of  these  divisions  he  has  brought  eight  species  of  fossils ;  and  of 
these  eight  species,  five  are  of  species  characteristic  of  the  Birdseye 
and  Black-river  limestones  in  New- York,  and  the  other  three  ap- 
peared to  be  new  or  undescribed  species.  From  the  second  division, 
fifty-eight  species  had  been  collected,  of  which  twenty-eight  were 
identical  with  species  known  in  New- York,  and  mainly  those  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Trenton  limestone,  a  few  species  only  being  those 
which  occur  in  the  Birdseye  and  Black-river  limestones.  In  the  up* 
per  of  these  subdivisions,  sixteen  species  had  been  found,  of  which 
eleven  were  known  as  characteristic  of  New- York  strata,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  Trenton  limestone.  Among  the  fossils  here  enumerated 
were  the  OrmoceriUf  the  Gonioceras,  and  the  Endocercu ;  the  Ortiio- 
eercLi  fustformis,  and  other  remarkable  and  characteristic  species  of 
lower  silurian  age,  and  particularly  of  the  Black-river  and  Trenton 
limestones. 

Prof  Hall  said  that  he  had  collected  the  Gonioceras  anceps  { a 
cephalopod  of  peculiar  structure)  in  the  Black-river  limestone  of 
New- York,  and  had  traced  its  occurrence  in  the  same  geological 
position  as  fitf  as  the  Mississippi  river,  and  it  occurred  also  in  the 
basin  of  Tennessee.  In  all  the  localities  it  was  associated  with  Or* 
mocercu  or  Actinoeeras,  ColumnariOf  and  other  fossils  which  were 
associated  in  the  same  geological  position  in  New-York*  It  seemed, 
^erefore,  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  lower 
limestone  of  Tennessee  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Black*river  lime- 
stone of  New- York,  and  that  perhaps  also  a  portion  of  the  Birdseye 
limestone  was  included  with  it.  In  the  second  and  third  divisi<Mui 
there  were  about  forty  species  of  fossils  common  to  those  rocks,  and 
17 
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to  the  Trenton  limestone  of  New- York;  making  the  conclusion 
unavoidable,  that  the  strata  of  these  two  portions  of  country  were 
of  the  same  age. 

In  the  same  manner  the  upper  or  Nashville  group  of  limestones, 
which  Prof.  Safford  proposed  to  subdivide  into  three  subordinate 
groups,  contained  so  many  fossils  which  were  identical  with  those  of 
the  Hudson-river  gjoup  of  New- York,  or  with  those  which  were 
identical  with  species  common  to  the  Trenton  limestone  and  Hudson- 
river  group,  that  the  conclusion  was  unavoidable  that  the  two  were 
of  the  same  age.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  some  of  the  Trenton 
species  are  found  in  a  lower  position  than  in  New- York  ;  and  that 
the  subdivision  into  Birdseye,  Black-river,  and  Trenton  limestone, 
is  not  as  clearly  marked  in  Tennessee  as  it  is  further  to  the  east  and 
northeast. 

In  this  connection,  Prof.  Hall  exhibited  sections  and  diagrams, 
and,  by  illustrations  from  a  geological  map  of  the  United  States, 
showed  that  the  lower  silurian  limestones,  or  those  known  as  Chazy, 
Birdseye,  Black-river,  and  Trenton  limestones,  thinned  out  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  till  they  were  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
thick  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  west  shore  of 
Green  Bay ;  that  in  Wisconsin,  they  were  less  than  seventy-five  feet 
thick  ;  and  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  they 
were  less  than  fif^y  feet  thick.  In  Tennessee,  the  same  strata,  as  far 
as  seen,  were  two  hundred  feet  thick,  and  the  base  had  not  yet  been 
reached. 

In  like  manner,  the  Hudson-river  group  gradually  thins  out  in  the 
west  and  northwest,  its  sandy  portions  disappearing  in  Canada  West; 
and  though  eight  hundred  feet  thick  in  New-York,  is  less  than  two 
hundred  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  disappears  en- 
tirely in  Wisconsin.  In  Tennessee,  the  rocks  corresponding  in  posi- 
tion are  nearly  all  of  limestone,  and  have  a  thickness  of  about  three 
hundred  feet.  The  strata  succeeding  these  lower  silurian  limestones 
are  known  as  the  Gray  limestone.  From  this  limestone,  forty-two 
species  of  fossils  had  been  collected,  of  which  twenty-seven  were 
known  species,  and  common  to  the  rocks  of  New- York  as  well  as 
Tennessee.  But  what  was  very  remarkable,  was  the  fact  that,  of  these 
twenty-seven  species,  several  were  of  the  Niagara  group,  or  those 
known  only  in  the  rocks  of  that  period,  while  others  were  known 
only  in  the  Lower  Helderberg  limestones;  and  others  still  were 
found  only  in  the  Upper  Helderberg  limestones,  or  the  Onondaga 
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and  Comiferous  limestones  :  thus  showing  tbat  rocks  of  the  Middle 
and  Upper  Silurian  periods,  and  of  the  Devonian  period,  were  here 
united  in  one,  or  that  the  formation  was  altogether  so  uniform  and 
homogeneous  that  no  subdivision  could  be  made ;  that  the  Onondaga- 
salt  group  of  New- York,  having  a  thickness  of  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet,  has  entirely  disappeared ;  and  that  the  Niagara  and 
Lower  Helderberg  limestones  thus  come  in  contact  And  again,  from 
the  absence  of  the  Oriskany  sandstone  and  the  Cauda-galli  grit,  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Helderberg  limestones  are  united ;  and  thus  the 
three  limestones,  so  widely  separated  in  New- York,  become  phy- 
sically one  limestone  in  Tennessee. 

Prof  Hall  showed  that  each  of  these  periods  in  New- York  were 
marked  by  the  presence  of  more  than  three  hundred  species  of  fos- 
sils, and  that  very  few  of  these  passed  from  one  group  to  the  next ; 
showing  conclusively  that  they  were  distinct  formations,  and  of  dis- 
tinct and  succeeding  creations.  He  remarked  that  this  collection  of 
fossils  afforded  some  evidence  of  the  influence  of  latitude  upon  the 
development  of  animal  life,  and  that  climatic  influences  had  prevailed 
at  that  early  period  as  well  as  in  subsequent  ones.  Of  the  lower 
Silurian  species,  one  half  were  new,  or  unknown  in  the  rocks  of 
New- York  of  the  same  age,  from  which  four  hundred  species  were 
already  known.  In  comparing  the  proportion  of  new  species  from 
the  northern  and  northwestern  localities,  there  were  scarcely  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  new  species  ;  while  at  the  same  distance  to  the 
southwest,  the  proportion  was  ten  times  as  great.  Whether  or  not 
this  proportion  would  hold  true  on  further  examination,  it  could  not 
now  be  determined ;  but  since  so  many  specimens  had  been  col- 
lected, and  over  such  wide  areas,  it  was  evident  that  there  were 
most  incontestible  proofs  of  the  occurrence  of  a  larger  number  of 
species  in  localities  of  the  same  extent  at  the  south,  than  in  northern 
localities.  This  difference  was  therefore  to  be  accounted  for  either 
from  climatic  agencies,  or  from  other  circumstances  more  favorable 
to  the  development  of  species  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern 
localities. 
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6,  On  bomb  of  the  Thermal  Waters  of  Asia  Minor  ;  with  an 
Account  of  the  Nature  of  their  Locality  and  Composition. 
By  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  the  Uaiversity  of  Louisiana. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  examinations  on  this  subject, 
part  of  which  has  already  been  published.  This  paper  comprises^ 
first,  the  water  of  Yalovat  near  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia,  and  that 
have  been  for  many  ages  in  more  or  less  repute,  and  have  recently 
been  again  brought  to  notice.  They  are  celebrated  in  history  for  the 
cure  of  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great.  Tempera- 
ture of  water  151°  to  156°  Fahr.    Sp.  grav.  1,00115. 

OOXFOSRION  IN  GRAMlOBi. 

1  litre  :  Sulphate  of  Boda ,807 

Sulphate  of  Ume ,414 

Chloride  of  Bodium 072 

Chloride  of  calcium ,068 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ,006 

Sulphate  of  alumina trace. 

Silica 036 

A  gas  escapes  from  the  sources,  of  which  there  are  about  nine.  The 
gas  contains,  in  100  parts,  nitrogen  97,  oxygen  3.  These  waters 
resemble  those  of  Bath,  in  England. 

Waters  of  Hierapolu,  These  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  south-southeast  of  Smyrna,  and  are  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Hierapolis.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  its  wonder- 
ful encrustations  from  these  springs,  which  cover  the  sides  of  the 
hill  for  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
is  130®  Fahr.,  and  sp.  grav.  1,00143.  In  one  litre,  it  contains,  in 

g[rammes. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda ,078 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 1 ,  868 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia ,041 

Chloride  of  calcium ,020 

Sulphate  of  soda ,341 

Sulphate  of  lime ,119 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ,481 

Phosphate  of  lime ,012 

Silica ,008                 •" 


The  encrustation  of  the  spring,  in  one  hundred  parts,  contains, 

..     ,0 


Carbonate  of  lime ,982 

Silica 006 

Magnesia 

Phosphate  of  lime ^     ,012 

Fluoride  of  calcium  . . . 
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Waters  of  Eski-Shehr,  These  waters  are  in  the  ancient  plains  of 
Dorylseuttt  vdA  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  and  as  many  south  of  the  Black  sea.  Its  temperature, 
119^  Fahr.;  sp.  grav.  1,00017.  Contains  but  a  very  small  amount 
of  solid  matter.  In  one  litre, 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 219 

Bicarbonate  of  lime ,078 

Bolphate  of  soda ,021 

Bnlpbate  of  lime ,029 

Chloride  of  calcium trace. 

Silica ,008 

Thermal  Wafers  of  Troy.  Near  the  plains  on  which  this  ancient 
city  once  stood,  are  several  warm  springs,  most  of  them  saline. 
Two  were  examined,  and  exhibited  the  same  composition.  In  one 
litre,  there  are,  in  grammes, 

Carbonate  of  lime ,  1225 

Sulphate  of  soda ,0607 

Sulphate  of  lime ,0540 

Chloride  of  calcium 2,6078 

Chloride  of  magnesium 7081 

Bromide  of  magnesium trace. 

Chloride  of  iron trace. 

Silica ,0600 

Chloride  of  sodium 17 ,4460 

Thermail  Waters  of  Metylene,  On  this  island  there  are  a  number 
of  thermal  sources,  and  the  island  exhibits  abundant  evidence  of 
volcanic  action.  Two  sources  were  examined  :  the  Kdemyeh  (hh 
Uf^ah  source  contains,  in  one  litre,  in  grammes. 

Bicarbonate  of  lime ,2450 

Sulphate  of  soda ,0857 

Sulphate  of  lime ,0880 

Chloride  of  sodium ,  6610 

Chloride  of  calcium ,0865 

Chloride  of  magnesium ,  1628 

Silica ,0160 

The  other  source  examined  is  called  Souzla  :  its  temperature  is 
117^  Fahr. ;  and  the  composition  of  one  litre  is,  in  grammes, 

Carbonate  of  lime 0912 

Sulphate  of  soda 1,4625 

Sulphate  of  lime 1 ,8000 

Sulphate  of  alumina 0 ,  0221 

Chloride  of  sodium 28,0260 

Chloride  of  calcium 2 ,0040 

Chloride  of  magnesium 0 ,  2028 

Carbonate  of  iron 0,0088 

Bromide  of  magnesium minute  quantity. 
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6.   On  the  Existence  op  Diluvial  Aobncieb  DoaiNo  the  Earliee 
Geological  Periods.    By  Franklin  B.  Hough,  M.  D. 

The  abrading  and  polishing  action  of  moving  masses  of  rock,  upon 
superficial  strata,  has  operated  so  generally,  that  it  may  be  said 
to  present  one  of  the  most  common  and  familiar  of  geological  pbe> 
nomena,  and  has  usually  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  drift 
period  and  other  still  later  epochs  in  our  earth's  history. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  state  a  few  facts,  tending 
to  prove  that  the  causes  which  produced  these  appearances  have 
operated  in  exceedingly  remote  periods,  and  at  great  intervals. 

An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Professor  Emmons,  in  his  Agricu)- 
tural  Report,  vol.  1,  p.  217,  in  which  polished  and  grooved  surfaces 
occurred  between  strata  of  Trenton  limestone,  at  Plattsburgh,  and 
Cumberland  Head  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  at  a  locality  thirty  miles 
south  of  these  places.  In  these  cases  the  rock  above  is  stated  to  be 
in  lithological  characters  and  fossils  similar  to  that  below,  and  that 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  upper  layer  presented  an  exact  cast  in 
relief  of  the  one  below. 

I  have  observed  several  instances  of  a  similar  character  in  North- 
em  New- York,  which,  from  the  evidence  they  furnish  of  the  action 
of  denuding  causes  in  early  periods,  are  worthy  of  special  record. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  localities,  and  one  that  would 
equally  repay  the  visit  of  the  geologist  and  the  tourist,  is  at  Deer 
River  Falls,  one  mile  below  the  village  of  Copenhagen,  in  Lewis 
county,  N.  Y. 

The  river  is  here  precipitated  down  a  chasm  in  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone, to  a  depth,  it  is  said,  of  270  feet.  Near  the  bottom  of  these 
cliffs,  the  sections  in  the  strata  present  in  several  places,  and  at 
different  leveht  a  peculiar  waved  line,  produced  by  the  removal  of 
portions  of  the  upper  surface  of  a  stratum,  the  lower  side  of  which 
remains  level.  Theuniformity  of  stratification  is  not  disturbed  either 
above  or  below.  In  several  instances  the  rock  above  has  been  re- 
moved, presenting  continuous  furrows,  three  or  four  inches  deep 
and  a  foot  broad,  with  an  uniform  and  parallel  course  in  this  instance 
varying  but  little  from  west  to  east. 

The  depth  and  uniformity  of  these  grooves,  with  the  want  of  po- 
lish upon  their  surface,  would  indicate  that  the  rock  had  not  acquired 
solidity  at  the  time  of  their  formation.  Quite  a  number  of  waved 
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lines  may  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  precipice  at  this  place,  with 
intervening  level  strata  many  feet  in  thickness ;  thus  indicating  a 
repetition  of  the  causes,  with  intervening  periods  of  repose. 

A  similar  occurrence  may  be  noticed  in  the  road  one  mile  west 
of  Champion  village,  Jefferson  county,  in  which  the  direction  of  the 
furrows  is  also  east  and  west.  Other  localities  precisely  similar  may 
be  seen  below  the  bridge  on  Deer  river,  between  Denmark  and 
Champion  ;  and  on  both  branches  of  Mill  creek,  above  the  village  of 
Lowville.  At  the  last  mentioned  place,  the  direction  of  the  furrows 
is  nearly  north  and  south. 

The  occurrence  of  these  furrows  at  localities  many  miles  apart, 
is  sufficient  to  convince  the  careful  observer  that  they  were  pro- 
duced  by  agencies  that  operated  with  uniformity  over  extensive 
surfaces. 

All  of  these  abrasions  occur  near  the  base  of  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone ;  and  at  Lowville,  they  are  but  a  few  feet  above  the  stratum 
corresponding  with  tlie  Isle  la  Motte  marble. 

A  more  interesting  and  characteristic  locality  of  furrowed  sur- 
faces underlaying  rocky  strata,  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  W.  £.  Guest, 
of  the  village  of  Ogdensburgh,  about  a  mile  above  that  place,  near 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  between  strata  of  Calcifercus  sand- 
stone. The  rock  below  this  is  a  coarse  gritty  sandstone,  mostly 
without  fossils ;  while  that  above  is  an  impure  limestone,  contain- 
ing the  Euomphnlus  uniangvlatuSf  a  fossil  characteristic  of  the 
Calciferous  sandstone,  and  several  undetermined  coralloids.  It  forms 
a  durable  building  stone,  and  has  beeu  long  used  in  making  lime. 
The  specimens  exhibited  were  procured  at  this  place,  and  present, 
as  may  be  seen,  two  series  of  scratches  crossing  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°.  The  deeper  and  older  grooves  extend  from  NNE  to 
SSW,  while  the  slighter  and  more  recent  ones  extend  from  10°  W 
of  N  to  10^  E  of  S.  The  marks  of  attrition  are  quite  as  distinct  as 
ia  ever  noticed  on  superficial  rock,  and  were  evidently  made  afler 
the  stratum  had  acquired  a  solidity  quite  equal  to  that  which  it  now 
possesses.  At  one  point  on  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  point 
of  contact  between  the  strata  which  contain  the  scratches  may  be 
seen  at  low  water. 

At  the  locality  where  the  specimens  were  procured,  the  furrows 
are  seen  passing  horizontally  under  an  abrupt  terrace  of  the  coarse 
limestone  about  twenty  feet  high ;  but  the  exact  point  of  contact 
was  not  seen,  it  being  covered  by  a  wall.  The  surface  of  the  rock 
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above  exhibits  here  no  marks  of  abrasion,  although  elsewhere  it 
preserves  them  with  great  distinctness.  Aftef  a  careful  study  of  the 
locality,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  terrace  of  lime- 
stone overlays  the  grooved  and  polished  rock  in  question.  At  a 
locality  one  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Hammond,  in  St.  Lawrence- 
county,  an  appearance  quite  similar  may  be  noticed. 

These  instances,  although  insufficient  to  decide  the  disputed 
question  of  the  manner  in  which  the  abrading  forces  acted,  at  least 
indicate  that  they  existed,  and  operated  with  the  same  effect,  and 
doubtless  under  the  same  circumstances,  during  the  eras  of  the 
Calciferous  sandstone  and  Trenton  limestone,  as  in  the  Drift  period. 


7.  On  the  Terraces  and  Sea-Beaches  that  have  been  formed 
SINCE  THE  Drift  Period,  especially  those  along  the  Con- 
necticut River.      By  Edward   Hitchcock,   D.D.,   LL.  D., 

President  of  Amherst  College. 

Two  years  ago,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  this  sub- 
ject, soon  after  I  commenced  its  examination.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  collecting  facts,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  at- 
tempting to  mature  my  conclusions.  Last  year  I  presented  the  sub- 
ject briefly  to  the  British  Scientific  Association,  at  their  meeting 
held  in  Edinburgh.  I  do  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  attempt,  to 
much  exteut,  a  detail  of  the  facts  collected,  but  rather  to  state  the 
leading  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  brought,  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  facts.  Terraces  are  of  three  kinds  : 

1.  River  Terraces,  the  most  perfect  of  all ;  formed  along  the  sides 
and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  especially  in  basins.  Of  four  kinds : 
1.  The  Lateral  terrace ;  2.  The  Delta  terrace ;  3.  The  Gorge  ter- 
race ;  4.  The  Glacis  terrace,  the  latter  the  most  perfect  in  the  val* 
lies  of  the  Alps.  Most  of  the  details  in  this  paper  relate  to  River 
terraces. 

2.  Lake  Terraces.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  small  lakes  of  New- York* 
these  seem  to  be  merely  the  lateral  terraces  of  an  expansion  of  a 
former  river ;  sometimes,  more  probably,  ancient  beaches,  on  shores 
of  the  lake,  as  around  our  larger  lakes. 

3.  All  teiTaces  that  cannot  be  referred  to  rivers  or  lakest  must  be 
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considered  as  Sea  beaches.  The  most  perfect  are  those  now  existing 
along  our  shores.  As  we  ascend  they  become  less  distinct,  until  the 
highest  cannot  be  distinguished  from  drift. 

General  Characteristics  of  the  Terraces  and  Sea  Beaches. 

1.  The  most  perfect  terrace  is  an  alluvial  meadow,  which  I  call 
the  lowest  terrace. 

2.  Ascending  from  the  meadow,  we  find  successively  terraces  of 
clay  and  sand,  of  fine  pebbles,  of  coarse  pebbles ;  then  a  sea  beach 
of  sand  or  gravel,  with  boulders  intermixed ;  and,  finally,  a  coarse 
drift,  highest  and  deepest  of  all.  (Refer  to  drawings.) 

Origin  of  the  Materials. 

1.  Mainly  from  the  drift;  so  that  terraces  may  usually  be  re- 
garded as  modified  drift 

2.  From  erosions  of  the  rocks  by  water  and  ice. 

Details  of  Facts. 

1.  In  this  country.  My  researches  have  been  mostly  confined  to 
the  Northern  States,  and  mainly  to  New-England. 

[  Show  a  map  of  the  terraces  along  Connecticut  river ;  also  of  the  basin  of 
Deerfield  river,  and  of  Westfield  river ;  around  the  gorge  at  Brattleboro',  and  at 
Bellows  falls ;  along  Fort  river  in  Amherst  and  Pelham.  ] 

2.  In  Europe,  In  Wales,  few  terraces,  but  decisive  marks  of  an- 
cient glaciers. 

In  England,  terraces  not  well  marked.  Beaches  not  unfrequent. 

In  Scotland,  the  terraces  and  associated  phenomena  resemble 
those  in  the  United  States. 

In  Germany,  along  the  Rhine,  are  terraces ;  ex.  gr.  between  Bonn 
and  Cologne  (near  the  former),  a  terrace  1-5  or  20  feet  high,  formed 
by  the  river  gradually  changing  its  bed.  Above  these  are  beds  of 
coarse  sand  and  gravel.  Between  Bonn  and  Mayence  are  numerous 
examples  of  terraces,  rarely  more  thui  two ;  sometimes  beaches 
above  them.  Terraces  not  unfrequent  in  the  wider  parts  of  the  val- 
ley above  Bingen.  Beyond  Heidelberg  to  Basle,  terraces  are  occa- 
sionally seen,  and  now  and  then  a  beach  at  a  higher  level.  Above 
Basle,  terraces  are  numerous,  the  two  lowest  very  distinct :  beaches 
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higher  up.  Around  Bruges,  where  the  rivers  Reuse  and  Limmat 
unite  with  the  Aar,  terraces  are  fine.  The  highest  terraces  on  the 
Rhine,  ahove  Basle,  are  as  much  as  300  feet  ahove.the  river,  and 
1200  feet  ahove  the  ocean.  I  noticed  heaches  certainly  as  high  as 
940  feet  above  the  river,  and  1915  above  the  ocean.  Three  or  four 
terraces  around  Lake  Zurich  :  the  highest  I  found  3S0  feet  above 
the  lake,  and  1734  above  the  ocean.  (Zurich  lake  1342  feet  above 
the  sea.)  An  imperfect  beach  2165  feet  above  the  ocean. 

Between  Lucerne  and  Berne,  terraces  are  abundant ;  the  highest 
1705  feet  above  the  sea,  and  325  above  the  lake,  with  beaches 
above  them  :  say  the  highest  2274  feet  above  the  sea.  Lucerne  be- 
ing 1380  feet. 

Between  Berne  and  Vevay,  terraces  are  frequent,  with  sea  beaches 
away  from  the  rivers.  Highest  beach  (Berne  1856  feet)  2667  feet 
above  the  ocean. 

Three  or  four  terraces  (not  fully  continuous)  on  the  north  and 
west  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  begining  at  Lausanne  and  reaching  to 
Geneva. 

Between  Geneva  and  Chamouny,  terraces  are  numerous  along 
the  Arve.  Between  Lake  Leman  and  the  Arve,  the  highest  is  140 
feet  above  the  lake,  and  1370  above  the  ocean.  At  Sallenche  the 
highest  is  5S0  feet  above  Leman,  and  1810  above  the  ocean.  At 
Chamouny  are  some  terraces  (in  a  basin)  3270  feet  above  the  ocean. 
At  Argentiere  are  others  4100  feet,  and  at  La  Tour  others  4353 
feet  above  the  ocean.  On  the  Eau  Noire,  in  the  pass  of  Tete  Noire, 
the  highest  is  4218  feet.  None  on  the  Rhone  around  Martigny  : 
valley  remarkable. 

Phenomena  in  Switzerland  and  Sardinia  similar  to  those  in  North 
America,  except  that  modem  glaciers  have  covered  the  terraces  in 
some  places  with  moraines.  In  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  I 
saw  but  slight  traces  of  former  glaciers  :  the  drift  there  mostly  mo- 
dified as  in  this  country. 

In  Scandinavia,  the  surface  has  been  subject  to  a  seesaw  movement 
since  the  terraces  were  formed  (See  a  paper  by  Robert  Chambers,  in 
the  New  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  January,  1850). 

In  Ireland,  osars  are  common,  as  well  as  unmodified  drift. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

•  1.  For  the  most  part,  tbe  terraces  and  beaches  lie  aboTe  the  an* 
stratified  drift,  and  were  therefore  subsequently  formed;  yet  in  some 
instances  the  drift  is  mixed  with  the  laminated  and  modified  mate- 
rials, an/]  erratic  blocks  are  strewed  oyer  the  same,  shewing  that  the 
drift  agency  recurred  occasionally  in  connection  with  the  modify- 
ing agency. 

2.  These  beaches  and  terraces  have  been  formed  chiefly  by  the 
action  of  water,  modified  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  by  ice.  Proof  1. 
The  sorting  of  the  materials,  so  that  the  fragments  or  pebbles  should 
be  only  of  a  certain  size  in  the  different  terraces.  2.  The  horizon- 
tal arrangement  and  more  or  less  level  tops  of  the  terraces,  and 
glacis-form  of  the  beaches.  3.  The  rounded  form  of  the  coarser 
fragments,  and  the  comminuted  state  of  the  finer  portions  of  the  ter- 
races. 4.  The  large  boulders,  and  especially  the  trains  of  angular 
fragments  sometimes  mixed  with,  or  strewed  over  the  terraces  and 
beaches,  as  well  as  those  rounded  hills  and  depressions  and  ridges 
sometimes  called  iceberg  moraines,  indicate  the  presence  of  ice  as 
icebergs,  in  the  waters. 

3.  Tbe  beaches,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  highest  terraces,  were 
fi)rmcd  by  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean ;  while  the  lower  ter- 
races were  formed  in  lakes,  or  the  expansions  of  our  present  rivers 
as  they  gradually  wore  away  their  barriers.  Proof  1.  If  the  wa- 
ters rose  high  enough  to  form  the  beaches,  they  must  have  been 
oceanic,  because  these  beaches  are  so  high  that  no  barrier  could 
have  been  interposed  between  them  and  the  present  ocean.  2.  Many 
of  the  most  recent  terraces  are  so  low,  and  so  cut  off  by  rocky  bar- 
riers from  the  ocean,  save  through  the  gorge  of  a  river,  that  the  wa- 
ters of  the  sea  could  not  have  formed  them  ;  because  it  could  have 
reached  them  only  through  that  rocky  gorge. 

4.  Tbe  whole  work  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  gradual 
and  slow  drainage  of  the  country  as  it  rose  from  the  ocean,  or  the 
ocean  withdrew  from  it. 

5.  A  slow  and  equably  vertical  movement  of  the  continents  or 
the  waters  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  formation  of  most  of  the 
beaches  and  terraces,  without  supposing  the  sudden  bursting  of  bar- 
riers, or  pauses  in  the  movement.  Proof  1.  Show  how  river  ter- 
races are  now  forming  by  the  streams  wearing  away  one  of  their 
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banks,  and  depositing  a  meadow  on  the  opposite  side.  2.  Show 
how  delta  terraces  might  have  been  formed,  by  the  gradual  with- 
drawment  of  the  waters  of  a  lake,  or  estuary,  laying  bare  a  terrace7 
through  which  the  river  must  now  cut  its  way.  In  doing  this  it 
would  also  form  lateral  terraces,  in  the  way  they  are  now  forming 
in  alluvial  regions.  A  case  of  this  sort  has  actually  occurred  in 
Switzerland  (See  Chambers'  pamphlet  on  the  terraces  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Rhone).  3.  Lateral  terraces  might  be  formed  below  the 
mouth  of  a  tributary  stream,  by  the  current  of  the  main  river  car- 
rying downwards  some  of  the  materials  brought  down  to  form  the 
delta.  4.  When  the  highest  terrace  had  been  laid  bare  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  the  waters  would  carry  forward  materials  to  form  a  se- 
cond terrace  at  a  lower  level.  If  the  principal  stream  continued  to 
deepen  its  bed,  this  terrace  would  at  length  reach  the  surface,  and  in 
the  same  manner  a  third  and  a  fourth  might  be  formed.  5.  Many 
lakes,  like  those  in  New- York,  seem  to  have  been  only  expansions 
in  rivers,  and  terraces  may  have  been  formed  along  their  borders  as 
above  explained.  6.  The  sediment  which  is  now  being  carried  in- 
to the  ocean  by  the  rivers,  is  swept  lengthwise  of  the  coast,  and 
forms  a  level-topped  terrace  :  if  the  land  is  rising,  it  will  at  lengdi 
reach  the  surface  when  no  more  sediment  can  be  deposited  upon  it ; 
but  the  sediment  will  be  carried  into  deeper  water,  where  a  new 
terrace  will  be  formed  ;  while  the  breakers,  as  the  ocean  sinks,  wiU 
act  on  the  margin  of  the  upper  terrace  and  make  it  steep.  In  the 
same  way  the  terraces  may  have  been  formed  around  our  larger 
lakes,  as  their  outlets  were  gradually  deepened. 

6.  Paroxysmal  vertical  movements  may  occasionally  have  occur- 
red, while  these  slow  operations  have  gone  on ;  and  these  would 
modify  the  processes,  and  produce,  it  may  be,  some  terraces,  ex. 
gr.  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen  Roy. 

7.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  a  line  between  drift 
and  modified  drift,  such  as  constitutes  beaches  and  terraces.  Indeed, 
the  drift  agency  seems  to  have  resumed  its  activity  in  some  places, 
long  after  the  beaches  and  terraces  began  to  be  formed  ;  ex.  gr, 
1.  Where  coarse  drift  and  clay  or  sand  are  intermixed ;  2.  The 
trains  of  blocks  in  Richmond,  Mass. 

8.  Hence  the  drift  agency,  and  that  which  formed  the  beaches 
and  terraces,  appear  to  be  only  modified  forms  of  the  same  agency. 
1,  In  forming  the  coarse  drift,  ice  appears  to  have  been  the  princi- 
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pal  agent.  No  one,  I  should  think,  could  examine  the  Alps,  without 
being  satisfied  of  this.  But  still  in  our  country  the  coarsest  drift  not 
unfrequently  shows  the  conjoint  action  of  water  in  sorting  and  lami- 
nating the  materials.  The  aqueous  action  seems  to  have  increased, 
and  that  of  ice  to  have  diminished  until  it  has  ceased,  save  in  winter 
floods.  2.  In  the  Alps  and  Wales  we  see  drift  formed  wholly  by 
glaciers ;  but  such  drift  differs  a  good  deal  from  that  of  the  United 
States,  of  Scotland,  and  even  of  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland. 
We  have  no  genuine  moraines  in  this  country  :  what  have  been 
called  such,  are  modified  drift;.  3.  If  we  could  get  access  to  the 
floor  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  I  fancy  that  we  should  find  that  coars^ 
drift  was  forming  there,  similar  to  what  is  strewed  over  our  country ; 
though  it  may  yet  be  proved  that  glaciers  have  existed  on  some  of 
our  mountains  as  they  rose  from  the  sea.  Between  the  enormous 
icebergs  of  the  Northern  ocean  and  glaciers,  there  can  be  little 
difference— I  mean  as  to  their  action  and  effects— save  that  we  should 
see  the  action  of  water,  modifying  somewhat  that  of  ice,  in  the  case 
of  icebergs. 

9.  According  to  these  views,  we  see  the  reason  why  the  older 
drift  is  entirely  destitute  of  organic  remains.  Those  said  to  occur 
in  it  (ex.  gr.  in  Vermont,  Brooklyn,  Portland,  &c.),  belong  to  a 
very  late  period  of  alluvial  agency. 

10.  Hence  drift  and  alluvium  constitute  only  one  distinct  and  un* 
interrupted  formation. 

11.  Hence  the  alluvial  formation  may  be  of  different  ages  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  depending  upon  the  time  when  they  were  raised 
above  the  ocean.  The  deposite  may  be  nearly  as  old  as  the  rock  over 
which  it  is  spread ;  which,  in  our  country,  embraces  the  whole  geo- 
logical series. 

12.  The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  drift  was  fi>rmed,  has  been 
immense.  Proof  1.  Scarcely  the  lowest  of  the  terraces  has  been 
formed  since  the  memory  of  man.  2.  Cases  of  erosions  show  the 
same ;  but  these  will  be  better  described  in  my  paper  on  "  Ero- 
sions." 

13.  The  Historic  Period  can  have  been  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  Alluvial  Period. 
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8.  On  the  Geology  and  General  Character  of  the  Meerschaum 
IN  THE  Plains  of  Eski-Shehr  (Asia  Minor).  By  Professor  J. 
Lawrence  SiirrH. 

This  substance  is  found  in  the  ancient  plain  of  Dorylaeum,  now 
called  Eski'Shehr,  It  is  found  at  various  depths  in  a  species  of  cal- 
careous breccia,  containing  masses  of  the  rocks  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  where  we  find  all  that  is  found  in  the  plain,  except  the 
meerschaum,  the  origin  of  which  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  a 
change  produced  upon  carbonate  of  magnesia  by  waters  containing 
silex.  It  was  doubtless  explored  at  this  very  place  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  :  the  use,  however,  that  they  made  of  it,  is  unknown  to  us. 
The  companies  who  now  explore  it  are  Turks,  and  those  who  labor 
are  paid  proportional  to  what  is  extracted  ;  and  as  the  value  of  this 
substance  increases  greatly  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  mass,  the 
business  is  of  a  very  precarious  nature,  and  in  many  instances  is  a 
cause  of  great  loss  to  the  miners.  At  other  times  they  procure  pieces 
affording  large  marketable  specimens,  and  their  profits  then  are 
proportionally  good.  Its  mining  is  carried  on  with  the  same  eager- 
ness, and  its  yield  is  as  precarious  as  that  of  gold. 

[  Specimens  were  exhibited,  showing  both  its  mineralogical  and 
geological  character.] 

The  principal  mines  in  the  plain  are  Remicklichy  twenty-seven 
miles  north  of  Eski-Shehr,  where  the  shaAs  are  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep  ;  Kdrdneh,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Eski- 
Shehr,  which  is  an  old  Greek  mine,  and  has  shafts  from  sixty  to 
ninety  feet  deep ;  Nembekerer,  fifleen  miles  west  of  Eski-Shehr,  and 
one  near  Rutayah,  The  two  first  are  worked  at  present.  Karaneh, 
recently  recommenced,  is  yielding  well ;  and  the  third  is  abandoned, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  flows  into  it. 

In  sinking  a  shaft  in  these  places,  the  meerschaum  is  found  from 
the  surface  down  ;  but  that  near  the  surface  has  not  the  requisite 
properties,  being  hard  and  chalky,  and  does  not  yield  readily  to  the 
pressure  of  the  nail  as  good  meerschaum  does.       * 
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9.  Semarks  on  the  Lithological  and  PaljEontolooical  Cha- 
racters OF  THE  Potsdam  Sandstone.  By  T.  S.  Hunt,  of  the 
Geological  Commission  of  Canada. 

The  formation  designated  by  the  geologists  of  New- York  as  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  is  displayed  along  the  base  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  from  Mai  Bay  thirty  leagues  below  Quebec,  to  near  Kingston 
at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  Rideau  canal,  which  extends  from 
Kingston  to  Bytown,  cuts  across  the  western  edge  of  a  lower  silurian 
basin  which  lies  between  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers.  Upon 
Lake  Huron,  this  formation  is  met  with  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
lake,  resting  aimost  horizontally  upon  that  series  of  unconformable 
copper-bearing  rocks  which  has  been  described  by  Messrs.  Logan 
and  MoRRAT  as  consisting  of  quartz  rock  interstratified  with  slates, 
limestones,  conglomerates  and  greenstones,  and  which  reposes  upon 
the  formation  of  syenitic  gneiss  and  crystalline  limestone  which 
extends  from  Labrador  to  Huron,  and  northwest  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 

From  the  outcrop  of  the  sandstone  which  is  seen  on  the  Rideau 
canal,  it  is  traced  around  the  south  side  of  the  basin  towards  the  east, 
where  it  is  developed  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and 
is  known  as  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  Throughout  this  extent  it  is 
generally  undisturbed;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  differences  of 
lithological  character  are  met  with  :  from  the  inequalities  of  surface 
in  the  underlying  unconformable  rock,  moreover,  a  difficulty  is  often 
met  with  in  ascertaining  the  character  of  those  beds  which  may  real- 
ly be  at  the  base  of  the  formation.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  beds  of  conglomerate  lie  at  the  base  in  its  eastern 
development.  As  we  go  westward,  the  distinction  in  lithological 
character  between  this  rock  and  the  overlying  calciferous  sandrock 
is  less  defined,  and  somewhat  calcareous  beds  are  met  with  in  the 
former ;  while  upon  Lake  Huron,  the  formation  is  represented  by 
only  about  forty  feet  of  reddish  and  greenish  sandstones  and  marls, 
which  are  considerably  calcareous  towards  the  top ;  and  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  there  is  a  large  mass  of  reddish  sandstone,  in  some  parts 
conglomerate  in  its  character. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  silurian  basin  which  lies  between  the 
Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  sandstone  over  limited  areas  is 
sometimes  strongly  impregnated  with  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is 
occasionally  found  in  thin  seams  or  beds  in  a  pure  state,  constituting 
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red  baematite.  These  features  are  explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
ferruginous  springs  which  are  still  found  issuing  from  the  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  country,  and  which  often  cement  large  areas  of  gravel 
with  the  deposited  oxide,  and  sometimes  form  beds  of  limonite  and 
iron  ochre. 

Hitherto  no  fossils  in  this  formation  had  rewarded  our  search, 
other  than  those  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Hall  ;  until  a  year 
since,  when  the  attention  of  Mr,  Logan  was  called  by  Mr.  R.  Abra- 
ham, of  Montreal,  to  certain  footmarks  upon  the  beds  of  this  sand- 
stone, at  Beauhamais.  Casts  of  these,  and  specimens  of  the  stone 
Itself,  bearing  the  footprints,  were  carried  last  winter  by  Mr.  Logman 
to  London,  and  submitted  to  the  critical  examination  of  Pro£  Owen, 
whose  expressed  opinion  that  they  are  those  of  a  reptile,  and  pro> 
bably  a  chelonian,  is  well  known  to  the  meipbers  of  the  Association. 
I  have  only  to  add  that  this  season  similar  tracks  have  been  discovered 
in  large  numbers,  and  at  distances  several  miles  apart.  There  is  a 
great  diversity  in  their  size,  but  they  agree  in  their  general  charac- 
ters*. The  beds  containing  them  are  lying  at  a  very  small  angle,  and 
are  overlaid  by  undoubted  calciferous  standstone,  containing  two 
species  of  Madurea,  one  the  M,  matutina  figured  by  Mr.  Hall  ; 
while  to  this  formation  succeeds  the  Trenton  and  its  associate  lime* 
stones,  with  their  characteristic  fossils, 

Mr.  Hunt  remarked  that  although  the  discovery  of  traces  of  a 
reptile  in  the  lowest  rocks,  now  recognized  to  be  fossiliferous,  was 
a  new  and  startling  fact  for  those  who  have  supported  the  idea  of 
progressive  development,  it  was  one  for  which  the  progress  of  mo- 
dern geology  had,  to  some  extent,  prepared  us.  He  alluded  to  the 
remains  of  fishes  which,  for  about  twenty  years,  were  unknown  below 
the  coal,  but  have  been  successively  brought  down  tbrough  the  De* 
vonian.  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  formations.  The  remains  of  fishes 
are  more  recently  announced  as  existing  even  in  the  Bala  limestonesf, 
which  may  be  considered  the  analogues  of  some  of  the  lower  portions 
of  our  Silurian  rocks,  if  we  regard  the  Potsdam  sandstone  as  the 
representative  of  the  Obelus  sandstone  in  Russia,  and  the  Lingula 
beds  of  Wales. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  theM 
footmarks  has  led  Pro£  Owen  to  change  his  opinion,  and  to  declare  them  to  be 
the  traces  of  cmstaceans. 

f  The  fossils  of  the  Bala  limestone^  upon  which  this  condnsion  was  based,  have 
since  been  shown  to  be  fragments  of  cmstaeeaoi^  sad  not  fishes. 
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The  rare  occurrence  of  animal  remains  in  these  sandstones  which, 
in  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  as  well  as  in  America,  are  found  at  the 
base  of  the  formations  hitherto  recognized  as  fossiliferous,  is,  per- 
haps, one  reason  why  they  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  dating 
from  the  very  commencement  of  animal  existence ;  but  when  we 
remember  that  the  superior  sandstones  of  the  silurian  rocks,  the  old 
and  new  red,  are  almost  equally  destitute  of  animal  remains,  we  are 
inclined  to  look  for  some  other  reason  to  explain  their  absence  from 
siliceous  deposites.  The  remains  of  vegetables  are  not  unfrequently 
found  in  them,  and  the  bony  skeletons  of  fishes  embalmed  in  the 
bituminous  product  of  the  decomposition  of  their  integuments  are 
found  in  a  high  state  of  preservation ;  but  the  phenomena  which  we 
have  to  explain,  is  the  absence  of  the  calcareous  coverings  of 
mollusca  and  crustaceans.  And  this,  I  think,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  action  of  atmospheric  waters  charged  with  carbonic  add, 
which  are  capable  of  taking  into  solution  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  abrading  action  of  a  sharp  siliceous  sand  is 
also  to  be  taken  into  account,  which,  where  it  does  not  destroy  the 
shells,  renders  them  more  easily  affected  by  the  solvent.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  would  only  be  in  those  beds  which  contain  a  portion  of 
finely  divided  calcareous  matter,  presented  to  the  water  in  a  readily 
soluble  form,  that  we  might  expect  to  find  the  shells  escaping  the 
dissolving  action ;  and  conformably  to  this,  we  find  that  those  beds 
of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  which  are  somewhat  calcareous,  contain, 
in  great  profusion,  their  peculiar  fossil  shells.  These  considerations, 
coupled  with  the  abundance  of  fucoidal  remains  and  the  footmarks 
lately  discovered,  permit  us  to  suppose  that  this  lower  formation 
was  not,  after  all,  so  destitute  of  organic  life  as  has  hitherto  been 
imagined.  And  when  I  add,  that  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  of  the 
sedimentary  origin  of  the  crystalline  limestones  and  syenitic  rocks 
which  underlie  these  sandstones,  it  will  be  conceded  that  neither  the 
inferior  position  of  the  formation,  nor  the  paucity  of  organic  remains, 
can  be  adduced  as  arguments  against  the  supposition  that  its  epoch 
was  one  prolific  in  living  existence,  and,  perhaps,  long  subsequent 
to  the  commencement  of  life  upon  our  planet. 


10.    On  the  Metamorphic  Coalfield  of  Massacbusetts.     By 

President  E.  Hitchcock. 

[Not  received,] 
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11.    On  the  Passage  of  Anticlinal  Axes  into  Faults.    Bj 

Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

[  Not  received,] 


12.    On  the  Geology  of  Emery  and  Corundum.     By  Prof.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith. 

This  communication  is  meant  simply  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
a  series  of  specimens  demonstrating  the  geology  of  that  important 
mineral,  emery.  The  mass  of  observations  made  by  me  in  Asia  Minor 
have  already  been  made  public,  so  that  only  such  additional  observa- 
tions as  have  been  made  are  here  given.  The  constant  occurrence  of 
corundum,  emery,  anc^  its  associates  in  the  old  crystalline  limestone, 
has  since  been  observed  in  this  mineral  coming  from  Siberia,  South 
America,  and  all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  with  it  has  been 
found  more  or  less  of  these  minerals,  as  I  had  stated  would  be,  in 
all  probability,  after  the  observations  made  in  Asia  Minor. 

From  Liberia,  corundum  has  been  obtained,  associated  vnth  tour- 
maline and  emerylite ;  and  doubtless,  could  observations  be  made 
on  the  spot,  many,  if  not  all  the  minerals  that  I  call  associate  mine- 
rals of  emery,  would  be  found. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  been  found  emerylite,  hydrargilite, 
pholerite,  titaniferous  iron,  and  tourmaline  associated  with  corundum. 
The  process  of  the  formation  of  corundum,  during  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  limestone  on  which  it  is  found,  has  been  also  observed 
in  this  country,  strengthening  the  observations  made  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  process  of  segregation  is  seen  beautifully  in  the  corundum  of 
New-Jersey,  where  segregated  masses  of  hydrated  alumina  are 
found,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  seen  crystals  of  corundum.  As  yet, 
in  none  of  the  corundum  localities  of  this  country  have  I  been  able 
to  find  emery ;  which  is  a  curious  fact,  not  easily  explained,  espe- 
cially as  the  same  thing  is  true  with  reference  to  localities  of  the 
corundum  of  other  countries. 


13.  Notes  on  the  Geological  Structure  of  Western  Vermont 

AND  Massachusetts.    By  Frofl  W.  B.  Rogers,  of  the  University. 

of  Virginia. 

[Not  received.] 
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14.    On  thb  Distribution  of  Manganese.    By  D.  A.  Wells, 
Esq.*  of  Cambridge. 

The  occurrence  of  pebbles  and  water-worn  stones  in  many  of  the 
streams  and  water-courses  of  New-England,  which  have  their  origin 
among  and  run  over  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  has  doubtless  attracted  the  attention  of  every  ob- 
server. When  the  bed  of  a  stream  in  which  they  occur  is  examined, 
the  colored  pebbles  and  stones  will  be  found  at  intervals,  generally 
after,  or  below  a  fall  or  rapid,  and  not  immediately  above.  This 
coloring  matter,  which  is  wholly  superficial,  and  of  difierent  degrees 
of  lustre,  is  due  to  an  incrustation  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
and  occurs  independently  on  almost  every  variety  of  stone. 

In  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal  fi)r  July,  1851,  Dr. 
John  Davt  calls  attention  to  somewhat  similar  incrustations  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  he  says  as  follows  :  "  Though  always  superficial,  in 
one  spot,  the  incrustation  is  so  thick  as  to  be  available  for  use;  and  in 
this  instance  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  acts  as  a  cement,  forming 
a  bed  of  conglomerate  several  feet  thick.  Whence  this  incrustation 
is  derived,  or  how  produced,  is  not  obvious.  Restricting  the  view  to 
the  spots  where  it  occurs,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  deposit  from 
running  water.  But  when  it  is  seen  that  the  coloring  matter  is  not  to  be 
detected  on  rocks  in  situ,  the  fixed  rocks  in  the  course  of  the  stream, 
die  idea  ceases  to  be  tenable ;  and  the  inference  seems  to  be  una- 
voidable, that  the  sand,  pebbles  and  stones  thus  colored  have  been 
incrusted  with  the  oxide  before  they  had  been  caiTied  down  to  the 
spots  where  they  are  found  loose ;  or  when  in  the  fi>rm  of  conglo- 
merate, that  the  cementing  oxide  has  been  brought  there  by  water 
exuding  from  some  rock  or  stratum  containing  manganese  in  a 
minor  degree  of  oxidation,  and  acquiring  the  higher  degree  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cementing  quality." 
Dr.  Davy  also  infers  from  such  incrustations,  that  the  oxide  of 
manganese  exists  in  the  vicinity  in  large  quantities,  and  advises  a 
special  inquiry  in  search  of  it. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  article  referred  to,  by  Dr.  Davy,  the 
subject  of  these  incrustations  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr. 
A.  A.  Hates  of  Boston,  and  myself;  and  we  believe  the  following 
io  be  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  of  this  phenome- 
non : 
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The  manganese  exists  in  almost  all  the  igneoos  and  metamorphic 
rocks  of  New-England,  and  I  may  say  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
generally  in  form  of  a  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  manganese. 
When  the  waters  of  the  springs,  ponds  and  rivers  flowing  over  these 
rocks,  become  charged  with  soluble  organic  matter,  in  the  state  of 
crenic,  apocrenic  or  hnmio  acids,  drained  into  them  from  swamps 
and  peat^meadows  in  consequence  of  rains  or  inundations,  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  manganese  enter  into  solution.  At  such  times 
manganese  may  be  generally  detected  in  these  waters,  as  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  Dr.  Hayes,  and  others.  When  the  water 
holding  the  manganese  in  solution  becomes  broken  and  thrown  up 
in  the  passage  of  falls  and  rapids,  and  consequently  exposed  to  the 
influences  of  the  atmosphere,  the  manganese  passes  from  a  low  state 
of  oxidation  to  the  insoluble  peroxide,  and  is  deposited  for  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  rocks  and  pebbles  below.  It  thus  upon 
examination  will  be  found,  that  at  intenrals  in  the  bed  of  ^e  stream, 
the  stones  are  completely  blackened  or  discolored,  while  in  other 
places  no  such  depositions  can  be  obsenred.  Beautiful  examples  of 
this  phenomenon  may  be  seen  at  some  points' upon  the  Merrhnac 
river,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  brook  and  rivulet  in  New-England. 
I  have  also  noticed  similar  depositions  between  the  divisional  strata 
planes  of  sandstones  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut;  thus  showing 
that  apparently  the  same  agencies  were  at  work  during  the  deposi- 
tion o£  these  rocks,  as  are  at  the  present  day. 

As  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  manganese  occurs  in  some 
of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  New-England,  I  submit  an  analysis  of 
an  altered  rock,  occuring  somewhat  extensively  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Nahant.  The  analysis  was  made  at  my  request  by  Mr.  John 
Haoub  of  the  Cambridge  Laboratory,  and  afterwards  verified  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Ela.  Its  composition  was  as  follows  : 

SiO* 62,17 

Fe*0» 9,78 

Mn*0»  ....  26,78 

A1*0« 8,48 

CaO 0,87 

MgO 0,60 

HO 2,02 

Total 100,09 
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15.  On  the  Geological  Aoenct  of  the  Winds.   By  Lieutenant 
M.  F.  Uavuy,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Nature  is  a  whole,  and  alLtlie  departments  thereof  are  intimately 
connected.  If  we  attempt  to  study  in  one  of  them,  we  find  ourselres 
tracing  clues  which  lead  us  oiT  insensibly  into  others^  and,  before 
we  are  aware,  we  find  ourselves  exploring  the  chambers  of  some 
other  department. 

The  study  of  drift  takes  the  geologist  out  to  sea,  and  reminds  him 
that  a  knowledge  of  waves,  winds  and  currents,  of  navigation  and 
hydrography,  are  closely  and  intimately  connected  with  his  favorite 
pursuit. 

The  astronomer  directs  his  telescope  to  the  most  remote  star,  or 
to  .the  nearest  planet  in  the  sky,  and  makes  an  observation  upon  it. 
He  cannot  reduce  this  observation,  nor  make  any  use  of  it,  until  he 
has  availed  himself  of  certain  principles  of  optics ;  until  he  has  con- 
sulted the  thermometer,  guaged  the  atmosphere,  and  considered  the 
effect  of  heat  in  changing  its  power  of  re&action.  In  order  to  adjust 
the  pendulum  of  his  clock  to  the  right  length,  he  has  to  measure  the 
water  of  the  sea  and  weigh  the  earth  :  he  too  must  therefore  go  into 
the  study  of  the  tides ;  he  must  examine  the  earth's  crust,  and  con- 
sider the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  from  pole  to  pole,  cir- 
cumference to  centre ;  and  in  doing  this,  he  finds  himself  in  his 
researches  right  alongside  the  navigator,  the  geologist  and  the 
meteorologist,  with  a  host  of  other  good  fellows,  each  one  holding  by 
the  same  thread,  and  following  it  up  to  the  same  labyrinth,  where 
are  stores  of  knowledge  for  all,  and  instruction  for  each  one  in  par- 
ticular. And  thus,  in  undertaking  to  follow  the  "  wind  in  his  circuits'' 
over  the  ocean,  I  have  found  myself  standing  side  by  side  vnth  the 
geologist  on  land,  and  with  him  far  away  from  the  sea-shore,  en- 
gaged in  considering  some  of  the  phenomena  which  the  inland 
basins  of  the  earth — ^those  immense  indentations  on  the  surfisuse  that 
have  no  sea  drainage— present  fi>r  contemplation  and  study. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  these,  is  that  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Lieutenant  Lynch,  U.  S.  Navy,  has  run  a  level  from  that  sea  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  finds  the  former  to  be  about  1300  feet  below  the 
general  sea  level  of  the  earth.  In  seeking  to  account  for  this  great 
difference  of  water-level,  the  geologist  examines  the  neighboring 
region,  and  calls  to  his  aid  the  forces  of  elevation  and  depression 
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which  are  supposed  to  have  resided  in  the  neighborhood  :  he  then 
points  to  them,  as  the  agents  which  did  the  work.  They  are  mighty 
agents,  and  they  have  diversified  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  the 
most  towering  monuments  of  their  power.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  they  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  this  region  ?  May  they 
not  have  been,  if  not  in  this  case,  at  least  in  the  case  of  other  inland 
basins,  as  far  removed  as  the  other  hemisphere  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer  definitively.  But  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  geological  agency  of  the  winds  in  such  cases,  is  a  question  which 
my  investigations  have  suggested ;  and  I  therefore  present  it  as  one 
which,  in  accounting  for  the  formation  of  this  or  that  inland  basin, 
is  worthy,  at  least,  of  consideration. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  annual  amount  of  precipitation 
upon  the  water-shed  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  some  former  period,  was 
greater  than  the  annual  amount  of  evaporation  ?  If  yea,  where  did 
the  vapor  that  supplied  that  precipitation  come  from,  and  what  has 
cut  off  that  supply  ?  The  mere  depression  of  the  lake  bed  would 
not  do  it. 

If  there  were  ever  a  river  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  arms  of  the 
ocean  about  it,  we  may  imagine  that  river  to  have  abounded  with 
falls,  as  the  rivers  do  which  drain  the  lakes  into  the  Atlantic.  And 
if  we  establish  the  fact  that  the  Dead  Sea  did  ever  send  a  river  to 
the  ocean,  we  carry  along  with  it  the  admission,  that  when  that  sea 
overflowed  into  that  river,  then  the  water  that  fell  from  the  clouds 
over  the  Dead  Sea  basin  was  more  than  the  winds  could  convert 
into  vapor  and  carry  away  again  :  the  river  carried  off  the  excess  to 
the  ocean. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  basin  of  the  Caspian,  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  and  in  the  other  inland  basins  of  Asia,  we  are  entitled 
to  infer  that  the  precipitation  and  evaporation  are  at  this  time 
exactly  equal.  Were  it  not  so,  the  level  of  these  seas  would  be  rising 
or  sinking.  If  the  precipitation  were  in  excess,  these  seas  would  be 
gradually  becoming  fuller ;  and  if  the  evaporation  were  in  excess, 
they  would  be  gradually  drying  up  :,but  observation  does  not  show, 
nor  history  tell  us,  that  either  is  the  case.  As  far  as  we  know,  the 
level  of  these  seas  is  as  permanent  aa  that  of  the  ocean,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  existence  of  subterranean  channels  between 
it  and  the  great  ocean.  Were  there  such  a  channel,  the  Dead  Sea 
being  lower,  it  would  be  the  recipient  of  ocean  waters ;  and  we 
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cannot  conceive  how  it  should  be  such  a  recipient,  without  ultimate- 
ly rising  to  the  level  of  its  feeder. 

It  may  perhaps  be  evident  that  the  question  suggested  by  my 
researches  has  no  bearing  upon  the  Dead  Sea ;  that  local  elevations 
and  subsidences  alone  were  concerned  in  placing  the  level  of  its 
waters  where  it  is.  But  is  it  probable  that,  throughout  all  the  geolo- 
gical periods,  during  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water  surface-  over  the  earth,  the  winds, 
which  in  the  general  channels  of  circulation  pass  over  the  Dead 
Sea,  have  al<me  been  unchanged  t  Throughout  all  ages,  periods  and 
formations,  is  it  probable  that  the  winds  have  just  brought  as  much 
moisture  as  they  now  bring,  and  have  just  taken  up  as  much  water 
from  it  as  they  now  carry  off?  It  is  possible.  But  because  the 
agency  of  the  winds  may  have  had  nothing  to  do  in  placing  the  level 
of  the  Dead  ^ea  where  it  is,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question  would  be  irrelevant  in  the  attempt  to 
account  for  the  level  of  the  water  reservoirs  of  other  inland  basins  ? 

Where  does  the  water,  which  falls  from  the  clouds  upon  the 
valley  of  the  great  North  American  lakes,  come  from  1  It  goes  into 
the  sea,  and  out  of  the  sea  it  must  come  again  ;  else  '<  the  sea  would 
be  full."  From  what  part  of  the  sea,  therefore,  do  the  clouds  get 
vapor  to  make  rain  of  for  the  lake  country  1 

The  researches  conducted  at  the  National  Observatory  with  re- 
gard to  the  winds,  have  suggested  the  probability  that  the  vapor 
which  is  condensed  into  rains  for  the  Lake  valley,  and  the  excess  of 
which  the  St.  Lawrence  carries  off  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is  evapo> 
rated  by  the  SE  trade  winds  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Suppose  this  to 
be  the  case,  and  that  the  winds  which  bring  this  vapor  arrive  with 
it  in  the  lake  country  at  a  mean  dew  point  of  50^.  This  would  make 
the  SW  winds  the  rain  winds  for  the  lakes  generally,  as  well  as  fi>r 
the  Mississippi  valley  :  they  are  also,  speaking  generally,  the  rain 
winds  of  Europe,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,*  of  extra-tropical  Asia  also. 

Suppose  a  certain  mountain-range,  thousands  of  miles  to  the  SW 
of  the  lakes,  but  across  the  path  of  these  winds,  were  to  be  sud- 
denly elevated,  and  its  crest  pushed  up  into  the  regions  of  snow, 
having  a  mean  temperature  of  30^  Fahr.  The  winds,  in  passing  that 
range,  would  be  subjected  to  a  dew  point  of  30^ ;  and  not  meeting 
with  any  more  evaporating  surface  between  such  range  and  the 
lakes,  they  would  have  no  longer  any  moisture  to  deposite  at  the 
supposed  lake  temperature  of  50^  :  they  could  not  yield  the  dew 
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poiiit  to  any&ing  abore  SO^.  ConBeqnently  the  preeipitadon  in  the 
lake  country  would  fall  off;  the  winds  which  feed  the  lakes  would 
cease  to  bring  aa  much  water  as  the  lakes  now  give  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  that  rirer,  and  the  Niagara,  would  drain  them  to  the  level 
of  their  bed ;  evaporation  would  be  increased,  by  reason  of  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  paucity  of  rain ;  and  the  lakes 
would  sink  to  that  level,  at  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Caspian  Sea* 
the  precipitation  and  evaporation  would  become  equal.  Thus,  our 
great  lakes  would  remain  inland  seas  at  a  permanent  level ;  the  salt 
brought  from  the  soil,  by  the  washing  of  the  rivers  and  rains,  would 
cease  to  be  taken  off  to  the  ocean  as  it  now  is ;  and  finally,  the 
Great  Lakes  too,  in  the  process  of  ages,  would  become  first  brack- 
ish, and  then  briny.  Now  suppose  the  water  basins  whidi  hold  the 
lakes  to  be  over  a  thousand  fathoms,  6000  feet  deep.  We  know  they 
are  not  nearly  so  deep ;  but  suppose  them  to  be  6000  feet  deep. 
The  process  of  evaporation,  after  the  St.  Lawrence  had  gone  dry, 
might  go  on  until  one  or  two  thousand  feet  or  more  were  lost  from 
the  surface ;  and  we  should  then  have  another  instance  of  the  level 
of  an  inland  water  basin  being  far  below  the  sea  level,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  or  it  might  become  a  rainless  district,  where 
the  lakes  themselves  would  go  dry. 

Corallines  are  at  work  about  die  Gulf  stream  :  they  have  built 
up  the  Florida  ree6  on  one  side,  and  the  Bahama  banks  on  the 
other.  Suppose  they  should  build  up  across  that  pass,  and  obstruct 
the  Gulf  stream ;  and  that  in  like  manner  diey  were  to  connect 
Cuba  with  Yucatan,  by  damming  up  the  Yucatan  pass,  so  that  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  should  cease  to  flow  into  the  Gulf.  What 
should  we  have  ? 

The  depth  of  the  marine  basi<i  which  holds  the  waters  of  the 
GulC  is,  in  the  deepest  parts,  about  a  thousand  fathoms.  The  officera 
of  the  U.  S.  Ship  Albany  have  run  a  line  of  deep  sea-soundings 
from  west  to  east  across  the  Gulf :  the  greatest  depth  they  obtained 
was  960  fathoms  (5760  feet). 

We  should  therefore  have,  by  stopping  up  the  channels  between 
the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic,  not  k  sea*level  in  the  Gulf,  but  we  should 
have  a  mean  level  between  evaporation  and  precipitation.  If  the 
former  were  in  excess,  the  level  of  the  Gulf  waters  would  sink 
down  until  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air  would  be  just  sufficient 
to  return  to  the  atmosphere,  as  vapor,  the  amount  of  water  dia^ 
charged  by  the  rivers,  the  Mississippi  and  others,  into  the  Gulf.  Aa 
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the  waten  were  lowered*  the  extent  of  OTaporating  sinlace  would 
grow  less  and  less,  until  nature  should  estabUsh  the  proper  ratio 
between  the  ability  of  the  air  to  take  up,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
rain  to  let  down.  Thus  we  might  have  a  sea  whose  IotoI  would  be 
much  further  below  the  water  level  of  the  ocean,  than  is  the  Dead 
Sea. 

There  is  still  another  process  besides  the  two  already  alluded  to, 
by  which  the  drainage  of  these  inland  basins  may,  through  the 
agency  of  the  winds,  have  been  cut  off  from  the  great  salt  seas ; 
and  that  is  by  the  elevation  of  continents  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  in  distant  r^ions  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  the  substitution 
of  a  dry  land  for  a  water  surfoce  as  the  sources  of  vapor  supply  to 
the  winds  that  blow  over  the  place. 

From  what  part  of  the  ocean,  I  again  ask,  comes  the  vapor  which 
forms  the  rains  that  fidl  on  that  immense  water-shed  to  which  the 
Lakes  give  drainage  ?  My  investigations  have  suggested  the  idea 
that  they  come  from  the  trade-wind  region  of  the  South  Pacific 
ocean.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  must  come  from  the  sea,  and  not  from 
the  land ;  for  in  this  view,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  rain  which  falls 
to-day  is  taken  up  straightway  into  the  clouds  to  be  precipitated  to- 
morrow ;  bat  I  consider  the  excess  of  the  precipitation  over  the 
evaporation,  which  in  tins  case  is  the  volume  of  water  discharged 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  into  die  sea ;  that  is,  the  amount  of  water 
which  has  to  be  taken  up  from  the  sea  again,  carried  back  through 
the  air  to  the  Lake  country,  and  precipitated  upon  it.  And  I  there- 
fore repeat  the  question  s  yrhere,  from  what  portion  of  the  ocean 
is  it  taken  up  into  the  air  ?  It  must  be  taken  up  from  some  portion 
where  the  evaporation  is  greater  than  the  precipitation  ;  and  that  is 
only  in  the  trade-wind  region  :  and  it  must  also  be  taken  up  where 
the  mean  temperature,  or  at  any  rate  where  the  mean  dew  point  is 
higher  than  it  is  in  the  Lake  country ;  for  after  moisture  gets  into 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  only  by  lowering  the  dew  point,  that  we  can 
get  it  out  again. 

Now  suppose  that  a  continent  should  rise  up  in  that  part  of  the 
ocean,  wherever  it  may  be,  that  supplies  the  clouds  with  the  vapor 
that  makes  the  rain  for  the  Lake  water-shed  :  What  would  be  the 
result  ?  Why  surely  a  change  of  climate  in  the  Lake  country  :  an 
increase  of  evaporation ;  because  a  decrease  of  precipitation,  and 
consequently  a  diminution  of  cloudy  screens  to  protect  the  waters  of 
the  lakes  from  being  sucked  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  conse- 
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quently,  too,  there  would  follow  a  low  stage  for  water-couTBes,  and 
a  lowering  of  the  lake  level. 

So  far,  I  have  used  the  lakes  only  hypothetically,  that  I  might  the 
better  illustrate  the  bearings  of  the  question  with  which  I  set  out, 
viz  :  Where  have  the  subsidences  and  the  elevations  taken  place, 
that  have  made  an  inland  basin  here,  and  another  there  ^  Is  the  seat 
of  this  action  near  by,  or  far  ofif;  and  what  have  the  winds  had  to 
do  in  cutting  ofif  the  sea  drainage  of  inland  water-sheds  t 

But  in  this  hypothetical  case,  with  regard  to  the  basins  of  the 
Gulf  and  Lakes,  I  have  confined  myself  strictly  to  analogies.  Moun- 
tain ranges  have  been  upheaved  across  the  course  of  the  winds, 
and  continents  have  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and, 
no  doubt,  the  influence  of  such  upheaving  has  been  felt  in  remote 
regions  by  means  of  the  winds,  and  the  effects  which  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  moisture  brought  by  them  would  produce. 

In  the  case  o£  Utah,  we  have  an  example  of  drainage  that  has 
been  cut  off,  and  an  illustration  of  the  process  by  which  nature 
equalizes  the  evaporation  and  precipitation.  To  do  this,  in  this 
instance,  ishe  is  salting  up  the  basin  which  received  the  drainage  of 
this  inland  water-shed.  Here  we  have  the  appearance,  I  am  told,  of 
an  old  channel  by  which  the  water  used  to  flow  from  this  basin  to 
the  sea.  Supposing  there  was  such  a  time  and  such  a  water  course, 
the  water  returned  through  it  to  the  ocean  was  the  amount  by  which 
the  precipitation  used  to  exceed  the  evaporation  over  the  whole 
extent  of  country  drained  through  this^  now  dry,  bed  of  a  river. 
The  winds  have  had  something  probably  to  do  with  this  :  they  are 
the  agents  which  used  to  bring  more  moisture  to  this  water-shed, 
than  they  took  away ;  and  they  are  the  agents  which  now  carry  off 
from  that  valley,  more  moisture  than  is  brought  to  it,  and  which 
therefore  are  making  a  salt  bed  of  places  that  used  to  be  covered 
by  water.  In  like  manner  there  is  evidence  that  the  Great  American 
Lakes  formerly  had  a  drainage  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Steamers 
have  been  actually  known,  in  former  years  and  in  times  of  freshets, 
to  pass  from  the  Mississippi  over  into  the  lakes.  At  low  water,  the 
dry  bed  of  a  river  can  be  traced  between  them.  Now  the  Salt  lake 
of  Utah  is  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  our  northern  lake 
basin  :  that  is  the  quarter  whence  the  rain  winds  have  been  sup- 
posed to  come.  May  not  the  same  cause  which  lessened  the  precipi- 
tation or  increased  the  evaporation  in  the  Salt  lake  water-shed,  have 
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done  the  same  for  the  water-shed  of  the  Great  American  system  of 
lakes] 

If  the  mountains  to  the  west,  the  Sierra  NoTada,  stand  higher  now 
than  they  formerly  did ;  and  if  the  winds  which  fed  the  Salt  lake 
valley  with  precipitation  had,  as  I  suppose  they  have,  to  pass  the 
summits  of  these  mountains,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  the  winds 
should  not  convey  as  much  vapor  across  them  now,  as  they  did  when 
the  summit  of  the  ranges  was  lower  and  not  so  cool. 

The  Andes,  in  the  trade-wind  region  of  South  America,  stand  up 
BO  high  that  the  wind,  in  order  to  cross  them,  has  to  part  with  all  its 
moisture ;  and  consequently  there  is,  on  the  other  side,  a  rainless 
region.  Now  suppose  a  rang^  of  such  mountains  as  these  to  be  ele- 
vated across  the  track  of  the  vnnds  which  supply  the  Lake  country 
with  rains  :  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  whole  country  watered  by 
the  vapor  which  such  winds  bring,  would  be  converted  into  a  rain- 
less region. 

1  have  used  these  hypothetical  cases  to  illustrate  a  position  which 
any  philosopher,  who  considers  the  geological  agency  of  the  winds, 
may  with  propriety  consult,  when  he  is  told  of  an  inland  basin,  the 
water  level  of  which  it  is  evident  was  once  higher  than  it  now  is ; 
and  that  position  is,  that  though  the  evidences  of  a  higher  water- 
level  be  unmistakable  and  conclusive,  it  does  not  follow,  therefore^ 
that  there  has  been  a  subsidence  of  the  lake  basin  itself,  or  an  up- 
heaval of  the  water-shed  drained  by  it. 

The  cause  which  has  produced  this  change  of  water-level,  instead 
of  being  local  and  near,  may  be  remote  :  it  may  have  its  seat  in  the 
obstructions  which  have  been  interposed  in  some  other  quarter  of 
the  world ;  which  obstructions  may  prevent  the  winds  from  taking 
up,  or  from  bearing  off,  their  wanted  supplies  of  moisture  for  the 
region  whose  water-level  has  been  lowered. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  water-level  of  our  great 
system  of  lakes  has  been  changed  by  any  such  process ;  though  I 
do  not  think  it  improbable.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  ascribe  the  change 
of  Utah  lake  wholly  to  obstructions,  near  or  remote,  which  have  pre- 
vented the  winds  from  bringing  as  many  and  as  copious  rain-clouds 
as  they  at  some  remote  period  were  wont  to  bring  to  this  valley ; 
though  in  this  case  it  appears  obvious  that  the  precipitation  has  di- 
minished, and  the  evaporation  has  increased ;  and  it  is  not  easily 
perceived  how  a  mere  subsidence  of  the  Lake  basin  would  change 
the  rate  of  evaporation,  or  alter  the  amount  of  precipitation  there. 
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Having*  there&re»  I  hope»  made  clear  the  meaning  of  the  ques- 
tion proposed,  by  showing  the  manner  in  which  winds  may  become 
important  geological'  agents ;  and  having  explained  how  the  up- 
heaving of  a  mountain  range  in  one  part  of  the  world  may,  through 
the  winds,  affect  climates  and  produce  geological  phenomena  in 
another,  I  return  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  great  inland  basins  of 
Asia,  and  ask,  how  far  it  is  possible  for  the  elevation  of  the  South 
American  continent,  and  the  upheaval  of  its  mountains,  to  have  had 
any  effect  upon  the  water-level  of  these  seasl  There  are  indications 
that  they  all  once  had  a  higher  water-level  than  they  now  have ;  and 
that  formerly  the  amount  of  precipitation  was  greater  than  it  now 
is  :  then  what  has  become  of  the  sources  of  vapor  } 

A  chain  of  evidence,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  set  aside,  can 
be  introduced,  if  required,  to  show  that  the  vapor  which  supplies 
the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  North  with  rains,  comes,  in  all  pro- 
bability, from  the  trade-wind  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  prevailing  winds  pf  the  temperate  zones  blow  towards  the 
poles  :  they  are  going  from  warmer  to  colder  climates.  Consequent* 
ly  their  capacity  for  moisture  is  decreased,  with  their  temperature ; 
and  they  must  precipitate,  in  their  way  from  warmer  to  colder  re- 
gions, more  water  than  they  can  take  up  again. 

The  prevailing  winds  of  the  torrid  zone  blow  towards  the  equa- 
tor :  they  are  going  from  colder  to  warmer  climates.  Their  capacity 
for  moisture  is  therefore  on  the  increase ;  and  they  therefore  must 
evaporate,  from  this  zone,  more  water  than  they  precipitate  upon  it 
again. 

All  the  great  rivers  lie  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  With  more 
land  and  less  water,  its  total  amount  of  precipitation  is  nevertheless 
greater  than  that  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  evaporating  surface  of  sea  water  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  southeast  trade  winds  exceeds,  several  times  in  extent,  that  upon 
which  the  northeast  trade  winds  are  known  to  play.  These  south- 
east trade  winds,  when  they  arrive  at  the  belt  of  equatorial  calms, 
charged  with  vapor  from  the  sea,  should,  when  they  rise  up  and 
come  over  into  this  hemisphere,  take,  in  consequence  of  the  earth's 
diurnal  motion,  a  direction  to  the  northeast  This  is  the  direction 
which  the  rains  of  the  Mississippi  valley  indicate,  and  which  the 
microscope  of  Ehrenberg  has  proved  that  the  southeast  trade  winds 
do  take :  for  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  great  river  basins 
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of  equatorial  America,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands ;  at  Lyons  and  Genoa ;  in  Malta  and  the  Tyrol ;  showers  of 
the  so-called  scirocco  dust  are  known  to  occur.  That  celebrated  mi- 
croscopist  has  examined,  with  the  utmost  care,  specimens  of  this 
dust ;  and  in  every  specimen  that  has  come  to  his  notice  during  a 
period  of  sixteen  years,  he  has  recognized  the  same  organisms,  the 
same  forms  in  them  all ;  and  he  traces  the  loeua  of  the  great  major^ 
ity  of  them  to  the  trade-wind  regions  of  South  America. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  trade  winds  from  that  part  of  the  world 
take  up  there  the  water  which  is  to  be  rained  in  the  extra-tropical 
north,  the  path  ascribed  to  the  southeast  trades  of  Africa  and  Ameri- 
ca, after  they  descend  and  become  the  prevailing  southwest  winds 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  should  pass  over  a  region  of  less  pre- 
cipitation, generally,  than  they  would  do,  if,  while  performing  the 
office  of  southeast  trades,  they  had  blown  over  water  instead  of  land. 
The  southeast  trade  winds,  with  their  load  of  vapor,  whether  great 
or  small,  take,  after  ascending  in  the  equatorial  calms,  a  northeast- 
erly direction  :  they  continue  to  flow  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air,  in  that  direction,  until  they  cross  the  tropic  of  cancer.  The 
places  of  least  rain,  then,  between  this  tropic  and  the  pole,  should 
be  precisely  those  places  which  depend  for  their  rains  upon  the  va- 
por which  the  winds  that  blow  over  southeast  trade-wind  Africa  and 
America,  convey. 

Now,  if  we  can  trace  the  path  of  these  winds  through  the  extra- 
tropical  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  shall  be  able  to 
identify  it  by  the  footprints  of  the  clouds ;  for  the  paths  of  the 
winds  which  depend  for  their  moisture  upon  such  sources  of  supply 
as  the  dry  land  of  Central  South  America  and  Africa,  cannot  lie 
through  a  country  that  is  watered  well. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  at  least,  that  the  countries  in  the 
extra-tropical  regions  of  the  north,  that  are  situated  to  the  northeast 
of  the  southeast  trade  winds  of  South  Africa  and  America ;  that 
the  countries  with  us,  over  which  theory  makes  these  winds  to  blow, 
include  all  the  great  deserts  of  Asia,  and  the  dbtricts  of  least  pre- 
cipitation in  Europe*. 


*  Let  any  one  take  a  map  of  Mercator^B  projection,  and  on  it  draw  lineB  from  the 
tropic  of  cancer  towards  the  north,  to  represent  the  probable  ronte  and  direction 
which  the  trade  winds  of  the  two  southern  continents  take,  in  their  general 
channels  of  cironlation  over  the  northern  continents.  The  oonntry  between  these 
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The  hyetographic  map  of  Europe,  in  Johnston's  beautiful  Physi- 
cal Atlas,  places  the  region  of  least  precipitation  between  these  two 
lines. 

It  would  seem  that  nature,  as  if  to  reclaim  this  <Mee"  land  from 
the  desert,  had  stationed  by  the  wayside  of  these  winds  a  succession 
of  inland  seas  to  serve  them  as  a  line  of  relays,  for  supplying  with 
moisture  this  thirsty  air.  There  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  all  of  which  are  situated  exactly  in 
this  direction ;  as  though  these  sheets  of  water  were  designed,  in 
the  grand  system  of  aqueous  arrangements,  to  supply  with  fresh  va- 
por, winds  that  had  already  left  enough  behind  itiem  to  make  an 
Amazon  and  an  Orinoco  of. 

The  Andes  were  once  covered  by  the  sea ;  for  their  tops  are  now 
crowned  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals.  When  they  and  their 
continent  were  submerged — admitting  that  Europe  in  general  out- 
line was  then  as  it  now  is — it  cannot  be  supposed,  if  the  circulation 
of  vapor  was  then  such  as  I  suppose  it  now  to  be,  that  the  climates 
of  that  part  of  the  old  world  which  is  under  the  lee  of  those  moun- 
tains, were  then  as  scantily  supplied  with  moisture  as  they  now  are. 
When  the  sea  covered  South  America,  the  winds  had  nearly  all  the 
waters,  which  now  make  the  Amazon,  to  bring  away,  and  to  distri- 
bute among  the  countries  situated  along  the  route  ascribed  to  them. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  basin  which  holds  the  Caspian  sea 
has  been  more  copiously  watered  than  it  is  now  ?  There  is  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  probability  that  it  has  been  ;  for  portions  of  that  sea 
have  retired,  and  left  salt  beds  behind. 

two  lines  is  the  country  which,  in  the  general  syBtem  of  atmoBpherical  circula- 
tion, lies  under  the  lee  of  southeast  trade-wind  Africa  and  America.  And  to  see 
where  this  country  is^  we  have  first  to  ascertain  where  those  two  points  on  the 
equator  are,  between  which  the  southeast  trade  winds  croas^  after  having  tra- 
versed the  greatest  extent  of  land  surface  in  South  America;  and  then  from  these 
points  to  project  lines  in  the  direction  which  these  winds  are  supposed  to  take, 
after  rising  up  in  the  equatorial  calma  These  two  points  will  be^  one  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the  other  not  far  from  the  Qallapagos  islands  :  the  part 
of  the  equator  between  them  is  the  part  crossed  by  the  southeast  trades,  after 
having  traversed  the  greatest  extent  of  land  from  whose  surface  the  supplies  of 
moisture  are  most  scanty.  A  line  frx>m  the  Gallapagos  through  Florence  in  Italy, 
and  another  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  through  Aleppo  in  Holy  Land, 
would,  after  passing  the  tropio  of  cancer,  mark  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  the 
route  of  these  winds :  this  is  that  "lee  country,*  which,  if  such  be  the  system  of 
atmospherical  circulation,  ought  to  be  scantily  supplied  with  rains. 
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If  ever  the  Caspian  sea  exposed  a  larger  surface  for  evaporation 
than  it  now  does ;  if  the  precipitation  in  that  valley  ever  exceeded 
the  evaporation  from  it,  as  it  does  in  all  valleys  drained  into  the 
open  sea ;  then  there  must  have  been  a  change  of  hygrometrical 
conditions  there.  And  admitting  the  vapor-springs  for  that  valley  to 
be  situated  in  the  direction  supposed,  the  rising  up  of  a  continent 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  the  upheaval  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains across  their  route  in  certain  parts  of  America,  Africa  or  Spain, 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  rob  the  air  of  the  moisture  which  it 
was  wont  to  carry  away  and  precipitate  upon  this  great  inland  basin. 
See  how  the  Andes  have  made  Atacama  a  desert,  and  of  Western 
Peru  a  rainless  country,  simply  by  the  rising  of  a  mountain  range 
between  these  regions  and  their  vapor-springs. 

That  part  of  Asia,  then,  which  is  under  the  lee  of  southeast  trade- 
wind  Africa,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  tropic  of  cancer,  and  between 
two  lines,  the  one  passing  through  Cape  P almas  and  Medina,  the 
other  through  Aden  and  Delhi.  Being  extended  to  the  equator,  they 
will  include  that  part  of  it  which  is  crossed  by  the  continental  south- 
east trade  winds  of  Africa,  after  they  have  traversed  the  greatest 
extent  of  land  surface. 

The  range  which  lies  between  the  two  lines  that  represent  the 
course  of  the  American  winds  and  vapors,  and  the  two  lines  which 
represent  the  course  of  the  African  vnnds  and  vapors,  is  the  range 
which  is  under  the  lee  of  winds  that  have  for  the  most  part  traversed 
water  surface,  or  the  ocean,  in  their  circuit  as  southeast  trade  winds. 
But  a  bare  inspection  of  the  chart  will  show  that  the  southeast  trade 
winds  which  cross  the  equator  between  long.  1*5*^  and  50®  W.,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  blow  over  into  this  hemisphere  between  these 
two  ranges,  have  traversed  land  as  well  as  water ;  and  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely those  winds,  which  in  the  summer  and  fall  are  converted  into 
southwest  monsoons  for  supplying  the  whole  extent  of  Guinea  with 
rains  and  rivers.  Those  winds,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  leave  much 
of  their  moisture  behind  them,  and  pass  along  to  their  channels  in 
the  grand  system  of  circulation,  for  the  most  part  as  dry  winds. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  channels  through  which 
the  winds  that  cross  the  equator  at  the  several  places  named,  are  as 
sharply  defined  in  nature  as  the  lines  suggested  wouM  represent 
them  to  be. 

The  whole  region  of  the  extra-tropical  old  world,  that  is  included 
within  the  ranges  marked,  is  the  region  which  has  most  land  to  wind- 
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ward  of  it  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Now  it  is  curious  that  all 
the  great  extra-tropical  deserts  of  the  earth,  with  those  regions  in 
Europe  and  Asia  which  have  the  least  amount  of  precipitation  upon 
them,  should  lie  within  this  range.  That  they  are  situated  under  the 
lee  of  the  southern  continents,  and  have  but  little  rain,  may  be  a 
coincidence,  I  admit ;  but  that  these  deserts  of  the  old  world  are 
placed  where  they  are,  is  no  coincidence,  no  accident  :  they  are 
placed  where  they  are,  and  as  they  are,  by  design  ;  and  in  b^ng  so 
placed,  it  was  intended  that  they  should  subsenre  some  grand  pur- 
pose in  the  terrestrial  economy.  Let  us  see,  ther^re,  if  we  can 
discover  any  marks  of  that  design— any  of  the  purposes  of  such  an 
arrangement"— and  trace  any  connection  between  that  arrangem^it 
and  the  supposition  which  I  maintain,  as  to  ihe  place  whence  the 
winds  that  blow  over  those  regions  derive  their  vapors. 

It  will  be  remarked  at  once,  that  all  the  inland  seas  of  Asia» 
and  all  those  of  Europe,  except  the  semi-freshwater  gulft  of  the 
north,  are  within  this  range.  The  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Black  and  the  Caspian,  all  fall  within  it.  And 
why  are  they  planted  there  ?  Why  are  they  arranged  to  the  north- 
east and  southwest  under  this  lee,  and  in  the  very  direction  in 
which  theory  makes  this  breadth  of  thirsty  winds  to  prevail  ?  Clearly 
and  obviously,  one  of  the  purposes  in  the  Divine  economy  was,  that 
they  might  replenish  with  vapor  the  winds  which  are  almost  vapor- 
less  when  they  arrive  at  these  regions  in  the  general  system  of 
circulation.  And  why  should  these  winds  be  almost  vaporless ;  but 
that,  when  in  the  general  system  of  circulation  they  come  to  the 
place  for  taking  up  vapor,  the  needful  supplies  are  not  to  be  had ; 
or  being  obtained,  have  since  been  taken  away  by  the  cool  tops  of 
mountain  ranges  over  which  these  winds  have  had  to  pass. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  the  evaporation  is  greater  than  the  pre- 
cipitation. Upon  the  Red  Sea,  there  never  falls  a  drop  of  rain  :  it  is 
all  evaporation.  Are  we  not  therefore  entitled  to  regard  the  Red  Sea 
as  a  make-weight  thrown  in  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  doud  and 
sunshine,  and  to  dispense  rain  to  certain  parts  of  the  earth  in  due 
season  and  in  proper  quantities  ?  Have  we  not,  in  these  two  facts, 
evidence  conclusive  that  the  winds  which  blow  over  these  two  seas 
come,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  dry  country,  from  regions  which 
contain  few  or  no  pools  to  furnish  supplies  of  vapor  ? 

Indeed,  so  scantily  supplied  with  vapor  are  the  winds  which  pass 
in  the  general  channels  of  circulation  over  the  water-shed  and  sea- 
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basiii  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  they  take  up  there  more  water  aa 
rapor  than  they  deposit.  Throwing  out  of  the  question  what  is  taken 
up  from  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean  itself,  these  winds  deposit 
more  water  on  the  water-shed  pf  that  sea  than  they  take  up  from  it 
again.  The  excess  is  to  be  found  in  the  rivers  which  discharge  into 
the  Mediterranean ;  but  so  thirsty  are  the  winds  which  blow  across 
the  bosom  of  that  sea,  that  they  not  only  take  up  again  all  the  water 
that  those  riyers  pour  into  it,  but  they  create  a  demand  for  an  im- 
mense current  from  the  Atlantic  to  supply  the  rest. 

It  is  estimated  that  three*  times  aa  much  water  as  the  Mediterrar 
nean  receives  from  its  rivers,  is  evaporated  from  it.  This  may  be  an 
over-estimate ;  but  the  fact  is  made  obvious  by  the  current  which 
the  Atlantic  sends  in  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  that  the  eva- 
poration from  it  is  in  excess  of  the  precipitation;  and  that  the 
difference,  whether  it  be  much  or  little,  is  carried  off  to  modify 
climate  elsewhere ;  to  refresh  vnth  showers,  and  make  firuitfol,  some 
other  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  great  inland  basin  of  Asia  in  which  are  Aral  and  the  Caspian 
seas  is  situated  on  the  route  which  I  make  these  thirsty  vnnds  from 
southeast  trade-wind  Africa  and  America  to  take ;  and  so  scant  of 
vapor  are  these  winds  when  they  arrive  in  this  basin,  that  they  have 
no  moisture  to  leave  behind  :  just  as  much  as  they  pour  down,  they 
take  up  again  and  carry  off.  The  level  of  the  Caspian  sea  is  as  per- 
manent as  that  of  the  whole  ocean.  We  know  that  the  volume  of 
water  returned  by  the  winds,  the  rains,  and  the  dews,  into  the  whole 
ocean,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  volume  which  those  seas  give  back  to 
the  atmosphere ;  for  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  the  level  of 
each  of  these  two  seas  is  as  permanent  as  that  of  the  great  ocean 
itself 

These  winds,  therefore,  do  not  begin  permanently  to  lay  down 
their  load  of  moisture,  be  it  great  or  small,  until  they  cross  the 
Oural  mountains.  On  the  steppes  of  Issim  we  find  them  first  begin- 
ning to  lay  dovm  more  than  they  take  up  again,  after  they  have 
suppMed  the  Amazon  and  the  other  great  equatorial  rivers  of  the 
Soutlu  In  the  Obi,  the  Yenesi  and  the  Lena,  is  to  be  found  the 
volume  which  contains  the  expression  for  the  load  of  water  which 
these  vrinds  have  brought  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  Medi- 

*  Vide  Article  ''Fhyaical  Geography,**  EncydopcDdia  Britannicft. 
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terranean  and  the  Red  sea ;  for  in  these  almost  hyperborean  river- 
basins  do  we  find  the  first  instance  in  which,  throughout  the  entire 
range  assigned  these  winds,  they  have,  after  supplying  the  Amazon, 
&c.,  left  more  water  behind  them  than  they  have  taken  up  again  and 
carried  off.  The  low  temperatures  of  Siberian  Asia  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  extract  from  these  winds  the  remnants  of  vapor  which  the 
cool  mountain  tops  and  mighty  rivers  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
have  left  in  them. 

Here  I  may  be  permitted  to  pause,  that  I  may  call  attention  to 
the  remarkable  coincidence,  and  admire  the  marks  of  design,  the 
beautiful  and  exquisite  adjustments  that  we  see  here  provided,  to 
ensure  the  perfect  workings  of  the  great  Atmospherical  Machine. 
The  coincidence  is  between  the  hygrometrical  conditions  of  all  the 
countries  within,  and  the  hygrometrical  conditions  of  all  the  coun- 
tries without,  the  range  included  within  the  lines  which  I  have  drawn 
to  represent  the  route  in  this  hemisphere  of  the  southeast  trade  winds 
which  have  blown  their  course  over  the  laud  in  South  Africa  and 
America.  Both  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  this  range,  are  countries 
included  between  the  same  parallels  in  which  it  is ;  yet  these  coun- 
tries all  receive  more  water  from  the  atmosphere,  than  they  give 
back  to  it  again  :  they  all  have  rivers  running  into  the  sea.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  are  in  Europe  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  all  the  great 
rivers  that  empty  into  the  Atlantic  :  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  in 
Asia,  the  Ganges,  and  all  the  great  rivers  of  China ;  and  in  North 
America,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Caspian  sea,  is  our  great  system  of 
fresh-water  lakes  :  all  of  these  receive  from  the  atmosphere  im- 
mense volumes  of  water,  and  pour  it  into  the  sea  in  streams  the 
most  magnificent. 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  these  copiously  supplied  water-sheds 
have  to  the  southwest  of  them,  in  the  trade-wind  regions  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  any  considerable  body  of  land  :  they  are  all 
of  them  under  the  lee  of  evaporating  surfaces,  of  ocean  waters,  in 
the  trade-wind  region  of  the  south.  Only  those  countries  in  the  extra- 
tropic6l  north,  which  I  have  described  as  lying  under  the  lee  of 
trade-wind  South  America  and  Africa,  are  scantily  supplied  with 
rains. 

The  surface  of  the  Caspian  sea  is  about  equal  to  that  of  our  lakes  : 
in  it,  evaporation  is  just  equal  to  the  precipitation.  Our  lakes  are 
between  the  same  parallels,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
western  coast  of  America  that  the  Caspian  is  from  the  western  coast 
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of  Europe ;  and  yet  the  waters  discharged  by  the  St  Lawrence  give 
us  an  idea  of  how  greatly  precipitation  is  in  excess  of  evaporation 
here  with  us.  To  windward  of  the  lakes,  and  in  the  trade-wind  re- 
gions of  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  no  land.  Therefore,  supposing 
that  such  as  I  maintain  is  the  course  of  the  vapor-distributing  winds, 
ought  they  not  to  carry  more  water  from  the  ocean  to  the  lakes,  than 
from  the  land — from  the  interior  of  South  Africa  and  America— 
to  the  Caspian  ? 

In  like  manner,  extra-tropical  New-Holland  and  South  Africa 
have  each  land — not  water — to  the  windward  of  them  in  the  trade- 
wind  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  where  the  vapor  for  their 
rains  ought  to  be  taken  up  :  they  are  both  countries  of  little  rain  ; 
but  extra-tropical  South  America  has,  in  the  trade-wind  region  to 
windward  of  it  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  a  great  extent  of  ocean, 
and  the  amount  of  precipitation  in  extra-tropical  South  America 
is  wonderful.  The  coincidence,  therefore,  is  remaikable,  that  the 
countries  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  this  hemisphere,  which  lie 
to  the  northeast  of  large  districts  of  land  in  the  trade-wind  regions 
of  the  other  hemisphere,  should  be  scantily  supplied  with  rains ;  and 
likewise  that  those  so  situated  in  the  extra-tropical  south,  with  re- 
gard to  land  in  the  trade-wind  region  of  the  north. 

Having  thus  remarked  upon  the  coincidence,  let  us  turn  to  the 
evidences  of  design,  and  contemplate  the  beautiful  harmony  dis- 
played in  the  arrangement  of  the  land  and  water,  as  we  find  them 
along  this  conjectural  '*  wind-road.'' 

Those  who  admit  design  among  terrestrial  adaptations,  or  have 
studied  the  economy  of  cosmical  arrangements,  will  not  be  loth 
to  grant  that  the  atmosphere  keeps  in  circulation  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture ;  that  the  waters  of  which  this  moisture  is  made  are 
supplied  by  the  aqueous  surface  of  the  earth,  and  returned  to  the 
seas  again  through  rivers  and  the  process  of  precipitation ;  that  a 
permanent  increase  or  decrease  of  the  quantity  of  water  thus  put 
and  kept  in  circulation  by  the  winds  would  be  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding change  of  hygrometrical  conditions,  which  would  draw 
after  it  permanent  changes  of  climate.  Permanent  changes  of  climate 
would  involve  the  ultimate  well-being  of  myriads  of  organisms,  both 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

The  quantity  of  mobture  that  the  atmosphere  keeps  in  circulation 
is,  no  doubt,  just  that  quantity  which  is  best  suited  to  the  well-being, 
and  for  the  proper  development  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
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doms ;  and  that  quantity  is  dependent  upon  the  arrangement  that  we 
see  in  nature  between  the  land  and  the  water  —  between  mountain 
and  desert,  river  and  sea.  If  the  seafl  and  evaporating  surfaces  were 
changed,  and  removed  from  the  places  they  occupy,  to  other  places, 
the  places  of  precipitation  probably  would  also  be  changed  :  whole 
families  of  plants  would  wither  and  die  for  the  want  of  cloud  and 
sunshine,  dry  and  wet,  in  proper  proportions  ;  and,  with  l;he  blight 
of  plants,  whole  tribes  of  animals  would  also  perish,  and,  under  such 
a  chance  arrangement,  man  would  no  longer  be  able  to  rely  upon 
the  early  and  the  latter  rtdn,  or  to  count  with  certainty  upon  the 
rains  being  sent  in  due  season  fbr  seed-time  and  harvest.  And  that 
the  rain  will  be  sent  in  due  seaBon,  we  Cure  assured ;  and  when  we 
recollect  Who  it  is  that  "  sendeth  **  it,  we  feel  th6  conviction  strong 
within  us,  that  He  that  sendeth  the  rkih  has  the  winds  for  his  mes- 
sengers ;  and  that  they  may  do  his  bidding,  the  land  and  the  sea 
were  arranged,  both  as  to'  position  and  proportion,  where  they  are, 
and  as  they  are. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  southeast  trade  winds,  after 
they  rise  up  at  the  equator,  have  to  overleap  the  northeast  trade 
winds.  Consequently  they  do  not  touch  the  earth  until  near  the  tropic 
of  cancer  —  more  frequently  to  the  north,  than  to  the  south  of  it ; 
but  for  a  part  of  every  year,  the  place  wherie  these  vaulting  south* 
east  trades  first  strike  the  earth,  afler  leaving  the  other  hemisphere, 
is  very  near  this  tropic.  On  the  equatorial  side  of  it,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  northeast  trade  winds  blow  :  on  the  polar  side,  what  was 
the  southeast  trades,  and  what  is  now  the  prevailing  southwesterly 
winds  of  our  hemisphere,  prevail.  Now  take  a  map  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upper  half  of  the  Red  Sea 
is  north  of  the  tropic  of  cancer ;  the  lower  half,  to  the  south  of  it : 
that  the  latter  is  within  the  northeast  trade-wind  region ;  the  fbrmer, 
in  the  region  where  the  southwest  passage  winds  are  the  prevailing 
winds. 

The  River  Tigris  is  probably  evaporated  from  the  upper  hilf  of 
this  sea  by  these  winds ;  while  the  northeast  trade  winds  take  up  from 
the  lower  half,  those  vapors  which  feed  the  Nile  with  rain,  and  which 
the  clouds  deliver  to  the  cold  demands  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
Thus  there  are  two  "wind-roads"  crossing  this  sea  :  to  the  wind- 
ward of  it,  each  wind  path  is  through  a  rdnless  region ;  to  the 
leeward,  in  each  case,  is  a  river  to  cross. 

The  Persian  Gulf  lies  for  the  most  in  the  track  of  the  southwddt 
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wiiid9  :  to  the  windward  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  desert ;  to  the 
leeward,  the  River  Indus.  This  is  the  way  in  which  theory  would 
require  the  vapor  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  to  be  con- 
yeyed ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  find  indications  that  it  is 
conveyed.  For  to  leeward  do  we  find,  in  each  case,  a  river,  telling 
to  us  by  signs  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  it  receives  more  water  from 
the  clouds  than  it  gives  back  to  the.  winds. 

Is  it  not  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  winds  which  travel  the 
road  suggested  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  should,  when  they 
touch  the  earth  on  the  polar  side  of  the  northern  tropic,  be  so  thirsty, 
m<^re  thirsty,  much  more,  than  those  which  travel  on  either  side  of 
their  path,  and  which  are  supposed  to  have  cpme  from  southern 
seas,  not  from  southern  lands  ? 

The  Mediterranean  has  to  give  those  winds  three  times  as  much 
vapor  as  it  receives  from  them  :  the  Red  Sea  gives  them  as  much  as 
they  will  take,  and  receives  nothing  back  in  return ;  the  Persian 
Gulf,  doubtless,  gives  more  than  it  receives.  What  becomes  of  the 
rest  I  Doubtless  it  is  given  to  the  winds,  that  they  may  bear  it  off 
to  distant  regions,  and  make  fruitful,  lands  that  but  for  these  sources 
of  supply  would  be  almost  rainless,  if  not  entirely  arid,  waste  and 
barren. 

These  seas  and  aims  of  the  ocean  now  present  themselves  to  the 
wind  as  counterpoises  in  the  great  hygrometrical  machinery  of  the 
earth.  As  sheets  of  water  placed  where  they  are,  to  balance  the 
land  in  the  trade-wind  region  of  South  America  and  South  Africa, 
they  now  present  themselves.  When  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
were  laid,  we  know  who  it  was  that  **  measured  the  waters  in  the 
**  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  the  heavens  with  a  span,  and 
*'  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed 
**  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance." 

Here  then  we  see  harmony  in  the  winds,  design  in  the  mountains, 
order  in  the  sea,  arrangement  in  the  dust  Here  are  signs  of  beauty 
and  works  of  grandeur;  and  we  may  now  fancy,  that  in  this  ex- 
quisite system  of  adaptations  and  compensations,  we  can  almost 
behold  in  the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas  the  very  waters  that  were 
held  in  the  hollow  of  the  Almighty  hand,  when  He  weighed  the 
Andes  and  balanced  the  hills  in  Africa. 

In  that  great  inland  basin  of  Asia  which  holds  the  Caspian  sea* 
and  embraces  an  area  of  one  million  and  a  half  of  geographical 
square  miles  of  land,  we  see  the  water-surface  so  exquisitely  ad- 
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justed,  that  it  is  just  sufficient,  and  no  more,  to  return  to  the 
atmosphere  as  vapor,  exactly  as  much  moisture  as  the  atmosphere 
lends  in  rain  to  the  rivers  of  that  basin. 

Thus  we  may  regard  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  sea  and  Persian 
gulf  as  relays,  distributed  along  the  route  of  these  thirsty  winds 
from  the  continents  of  the  other  hemisphere,  to  supply  them  with 
vapor,  or  to  restore  to  them  that  which  they  have  left  behind  to  feed 
the  sources  of  the  Amazon,  the  Niger,  and  the  Congo. 

In  contemplating  the  office  of  the  winds  in  the  distribution  of 
moisture  over  the  earth,  we  may  liken  them  to  messengers  that  are 
heavily  tasked,  being  laden  with  as  much  as  they  can  bear.  The  load 
of  water  given  to  them  to  carry  away  from  the  sea  into  the  recesses 
of  the  most  distant  mountains,  becomes  too  heavy,  and  then  it  is 
precipitated  as  mountain  torrents.  There  is  then  a  change  of  tem- 
perature :  the  atmosphere  is  invigorated ;  and  straightway  the  winds 
commence  to  lift  up  their  load  again  ;  taking  as  before,  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  which  they  had  just  let  down  to  rest. 

A  change  occurs  in  the  sublime  economy,  by  which  to-day  the 
winds  are  relieved  of  their  load  in  one  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
west  :  they  precipitate  and  pass  on.  To-morrow,  fresh  air  arrives ; 
and  it  commences  straightway  to  take  up  this  load  again — to  evapo- 
rate from  leaf,  twig  and  soil,  all  the  moisture  it  can  find,  and  to  bear 
it  off  to  make  rains  for  the  Lake  country  or  some  other  land. 

The  change  of  temperature  from  day  to  day  accomplishes  im- 
portant ends  in  the  grand  arrangement  for  giving  circulation  to 
moisture,  and  rains  to  the  earth.  According  to  the  beautiful  series 
of  observations,  which,  at  my  request,  a  brother  officer*  conducted 
upon  the  habits  of  the  Mississippi  river  as  it  passes  Memphis  in 
Tennessee,  it  appears  that  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  water  that  is 
rained  in  that  valley  reaches  the  ocean  through  that  river.  The  other 
five-sixths  are  taken  up  again  into  the  air,  and  are  carried  off  in  the 
general  channels  of  circulation  to  supply  other  systems  of  lake  and 
river  basins. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  winds  from  South  Africa  and  America  do 
take  the  course  through  Europe  and  Asia  which  I  have  marked  out 
for  them,  is  supported  by  so  many  coincidences,  to  say  the  least, 
that  we  are  entitled  to  regard  it  as  probably  correct,  until  a  train  of 
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coincidences  as  striking  can  be  adduced  to  shew  that  such  is  not  the 
case. 

Returning  once  more  to  a  consideration  of  the  geological  agency 
of  the  winds  in  accounting  for  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea,  we 
now  see  the  fact  most  strikingly  brought  out  before  us»  that  if  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  were  to  be  barred  up,  so  that  no  water  could 
pass  through  them,  we  should  have  a  great  depression  of  water-level 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Three  times  as  much  water  is  evaporated 
from  that  sea,  as  is  returned  to  it  through  the  rivers.  A  portion  of 
water  evaporated  from  it  is  probably  rained  down  and  returned  to 
it  through  the  rivers ;  but  —  supposing  it  to  be  barred  up  —  as  the 
demand  upon  it  for  vapor  would  exceed  the  supply  by  rains  and 
rivers,  it  would  commence  to  dry  up.  As  it  sinks  down,  the  area 
exposed  for  evaporation  would  decrease,  and  the  supplies  to  the 
rivers  would  diminish,  until  finally  there  would  be  established  be- 
tween the  evaporation  and  precipitation  an  equilibrium,  as  in  the 
Dead  and  Caspian  seas ;  but  for  aught  we  know,  the  water-level  of 
the  Mediterranean  might,  before  this  equilibrium  were  attained,  have 
reached  a  stage  far  below  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  level. 

The  Lake  Tadjura  is  now  in  the  act  of  attaining  such  an  equili- 
brium :  there  are  connected  with  it  the  remains  of  a  channel  by 
which  the  water  ran  into  the  sea ;  its  surface  is  now  500  feet  below 
the  sea  level,  and  it  is  salting  up.  If  not  in  the  Dead  Sea,  do  we  not, 
in  the  valley  of  this  lake,  find  outcropping  some  reason  for  the 
question,  What  have  the  winds  had  to  do  with  the  phenomena  be- 
fore us  1 

The  winds,  in  this  sense,  are  geological  agents  of  great  power.  It 
is  not  impossible  but  that  they  may  afford  us  the  means  of  com- 
paring, directly,  geological  events  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
hemisphere,  with  geological  events  in  another.  The  tops  of  the  An- 
des were  once  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Which  is  the  oldest  forma* 
tion,  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  Andes  ?  If  the  former  be  the 
older,  then  the  climate  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  have  been  hygrome- 
trically  very  different  from  what  it  now  is. 

In  regarding  the  winds  as  geological  agents,  we  can  no  longer 
consider  them  as  the  type  of  instability.  We  rather  behold  them  in 
t)ie  light  of  ancient  and  faithful  chroniclers,  which,  upon  being  right- 
ly consulted,  will  reveal  to  us  truths  which  nature  has  written  upon 
their  wings  in  characters  as  legible  and  as  enduring  as  she  ever  en- 
graved the  history  of  geological  events  upon  the  tablet  of  the  rock 
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Prof.  RoDOERS  has  suggested  the  idea  that  the  salt  of  the  sea  is 
washed  into  it  by  the  rains  and  rivers  from  the  land.  The  waters  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  which  receives  the  drainage  of  the  great  inland  ba- 
sin of  the  Andes,  are  only  brackish,  not  salt.  Hence  we  may  inftr 
that  this  lake  has  not  been  standing  long  enough  to  become  brine, 
like  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  :  consequently  it  belongs  to  a  more 
recent  period.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  also  be  interesting  to  hear 
that  my  friend  Captain  Lynch  informs  me,  that  in  his  exploration 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  saw  what  he  took  to  be  the  dry  bed  of  a  river 
that  once  flowed  from  it.  And  thus  we  have  two  more  stout  links, 
and  strong,  to  add  to  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  going  to 
sustain  the  testimony  of  this  strange  and  fickle  witness  which  I  have 
called  up  from  the  sea  to  testify  in  this  presence  concerning  the 
works  of  nature,  and  to  tell  us  which  be  the  older,  the  Andes  watch- 
ing the  stars  with  their  hoary  heads,  or  the  Dead  Sea  sleeping 
upon  its  cubic  beds  of  crystal  salt. 


16.    Fault  in  a  Metallic  Vein  as  seen  at  Sterling  Mom, 
New-Jerset.    By  A.  C  Farrinoton,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

hi  removing  the  white  limestone  from  the  southeasterly  side  of  the 
asinc  mine  at  Sterling  Hill,  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  and  nine  inches 
from  the  vein  of  red  zinc  ore,  and  parallel  to  the  same,  was  found  a 
vein  about  seven  inches  wide,  in  the  white  limestone,  that  exhibits 
a  striking  example  of  the  kind  of  displacement  called  yaW^.  The 
metallic  vein  is  one  composed  of  sulphuret  of  zinc,  copper  and  ga- 
lena. The  vein  has  been  removed  at  the  fracture  4}  inches.  A  trace 
like  that  of  a  blacklead  pencil  connects  the  several  parts,  and  the 
displacement  took  place  under  circumstances  highly  &vorable  for 
the  limestone  becoming  again  united  :  it  is  so  completely  solidified, 
that,  from  texture  or  fracture,  no  evidence  can  be  obtained  of  a 
former  displacement. 


17.  On  the  Silt  and  Drainage  op  the  Mississippi  River.    By 
Lieut  M.  F.  Maurt,  U.  S,  N. 

[  Noi  received.] 
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18.    On  tBB  BouLDKR  Htpoticesis.    By  Hon.  A.  Obbornk,  of 

Albany. 

[Not  received.] 


19«    On  a  DI8T0RTXD  QuARTz  Vein  IN  Sienitb.    By  A.  C. 
Farrinoton,  of  Newark. 

[  Not  received.] 


20.    On  thb  MetHODs  of  Intestioation  adopted  in  the  Geolo- 
gical Sorvat  of  Pennsylvania.    By  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers. 

[  Not  received.] 


21.    On  the  Origin  of  Stratification.    By  D.  A.  Wells,  Esq., 
of  Cambridge. 

Thb  general  idea  respecting  the  origin  or  cause  of  stratification,  as 
expressed  in  geological  text-books,  or  as  iaferred  from  the  writings 
of  geologists,  seems  to  be  this  :  that  strata,  or  the  so-called  divisions 
of  sedimentary  matter,  have  been  produced  either  by  an  interruption 
of  deposition,  or  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  material  deposited. 
This  idea  is  well  illustrated  by  the  deposition  of  matter  by  tides  or 
inundations,  its  subsequent  consolidation,  and  a  renewed  deposition 
on  the  plane  of  the  former  deposit.  That  such  is  reslly  the  cause  of 
stratification  in  many  cases,  I  do  not  dispute ;  but  that  there  are 
other  causes  which  tend  to  produce  and  have  produced  stratification, 
equally  extensive  and  varied,  is,  I  think,  clearly  shown  by  the  fi>l* 
lowing  observations  : 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, while  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  soils.  By  the  process  adopted, 
the  soil  was  washed  upon  a  filter  for  a  considerable  number  of  days, 
in  some  cases  for  a  period  as  long  as  two  weeks,  and  subsequently 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  250^  F.  The  residue  of  the  soil  left  upon 
the  filter,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina,  was  found,  after 
drying,  in  every  instance,  to  be  more  or  less  stratified,  and  that  too  by 
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divisional  planes,  in  some  cases  not  at  all  coincident  with  any  division 
o£  the  materials,  although  this  is  apt  to  take  place.  The  strata  so 
produced  were  in  some  instances  exceedingly  perfect  and  beautiful, 
not  altogether  horizontal,  but  slightly  curved,  and  in  some  degree 
conforming  to  the  shape  of  the  funnel.  The  production  of  lamiaae 
was  also  noticed,  especially  by  the  cleavage  of  the  strata  produced, 
into  delicate,  thin,  parallel  plates,  when  moistened  with  water.  These 
arrangements,  it  is  evident,  were  not  caused  by  any  interruption  and 
renewal  of  the  matter  deposited,  or  by  any  change  in  the  quality  of 
the  particles  deposited,  but  from  two  other  causes  entirely  dbtinct, 
and  which  I  conceive  to  be  these  :  first,  from  a  tendency  in  earthy 
matter,  subjected  to  the  filtering,  soaking,  and  washing  of  water  for 
a  considerable  periotl,  to  arrange  itself  according  to  its  degree  of 
fineness,  and  thus  form  strata ;  and  secondly,  from  a  tendency  in 
earthy  matter,  consolidated  both  by  water  and  subsequent  exsiccap 
tion,  to  divide,  independently  of  the  fineness  or  quality  of  its  com- 
ponent particles,  into  strata  and  laminae.  The  tendency  of  this  earthy 
matter  is  generally  to  divide  along  the  lines  formed  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  according  to  their  nature  or  quality  :  this  is 
not,  however,  always  the  case,  as  was  proved  by  the  observations 
noted,  and  which  is  also  conclusively  shown  by  the  examination  of 
almost  any  stratified  rocks. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  where  the  sandstones  remain 
unaltered  in  any  great  degree  by  heat  or  dislocation,  the  stratification 
produced  by  the  several  causes  may  be  clearly  seen  and  studied. 
On  the  western  edge  of  this  deposit,  we  have  rocks  composed  of 
strata,  which  would  at  once  be  referred  to  the  action  of  tides  or  in- 
undations by  the  most  inexperienced  observer.  The  strata  here  vary 
from  a  tenth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness ;  they  are  also  covered 
with  mud-cracks,  and  the  various  markings  which  ai'e  usually  found 
upon  a  shore  or  beach.  In  other  portions  of  the  valley,  we  have  strata 
divisions  occasioned  by  the  lines  which  separate  materials  differing 
either  in  quality  or  nature,  as  in  the  shales  from  the  sandstone,  the 
coarse  conglomerates  from  the  fine  sandstone,  or  the  highly  bitumi- 
nous shales  from  those  less  bituminous.  And  then  upon  the  extreme 
eastern  edge  of  this  sandstone  deposit,  we  find  strata,  the  leaves  of 
which  measure  from  one  to  two,  and,  in  some  instances,  three  feet 
in  thickness,  each  embracing  in  itself  matter  ranging  from  a  coarse 
conglomerate  to  the  finest  sand ;  and  yet  none  of  these,  within  the 
limits  of  the  particular  strata  in  which  they  are  included,  exhibit  the 
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slightest  tendency  to  break  or  divide  in  any  one  direction  more  than 
another. 

The  observations  here  stated,  I  am  happy  to  find,  have  been  also 
noticed  to  some  extent  by  others  conversant  with  the  subject  of 
stratification.  Sawdust,  subjected  to  the  filtering  action  of  water,  has 
been  observed  by  Prof.  Agassiz  to  assume  a  regular  stratified  ap- 
pearance. The  same  has  also  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Hates  of  Boston, 
in  the  vats  into  which  clay,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  alum,  is 
washed.  I  have  also  noticed  regular  stratification  in  the  dried  deposit 
of  a  puddle  in  the  streets,  where  no  apparent  change  in  the  character 
of  the  materials  deposited  could  be  noticed,  and  when  there  was 
certainly  no  interruption  of  deposition. 

If  the  divisions  of  stratification  which  I  have  thus  pointed  out  be 
admitted,  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  cases  of  what  are  now  con- 
sidered disturbed  and  tilted  strata  are  none  other  than  their  normal 
condition. 

Dr.  Emmons  remarked  that  he  agreed  entirely  with  the  views 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Wells,  and  referred  to  cases  of  clay  beds, 
in  which  certain  strata  were  contorted  and  inclined,  apparently  from 
forces  acting  laterally,  or  from  below ;  but  which  forces,  from  the 
undisturbed  condition  of  the  surrounding  beds,  could  not  have  acted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  produced  the  disturbance  referred  to  : 
they  must  therefore  be  accounted  for  by  peculiarities  or  changes  in 
the  method  of  deposition,  and  by  subsequent  changes. 

Professor  Hall  stated  that  he  had  also  accumulated  considerable 
evidence  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  regarded  it  as  highly  impor- 
tant in  a  geological  point  of  view. 


22.  On  the  Geological  Age  or  the  Clat  Slate  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  By 
Pres.  E.  HrrcBcocK,  of  Amherst  College. 

The  clay  slate  deposit  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  commencing  at 
Bemardston  in  Massachusetts,  and  extending  northerly  into  Guilford, 
Dummerston,  &c.  in  Vermont,  has  usually  been  regarded,  both  from 
its  associations  with  mica  slate,  and  the  absence  in  it  of  organic  re- 
mains, as  weU  as  the  shining  aspect  of  its  surfaces,  to  belong  to  a 
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very  ancient  date ;  scarcely  newer,  indeed»  than  mica  slate.  In  Ber- 
nardston  I  had  long  ago  found  and  described  encrinal  remains  in  a 
bed  of  limestone,  which  I  bad  supposed  to  lie  upon  the  slate ;  bat 
recently  I  have  discovered,  I  think*  a  mass  of  the  slate  beneath  which 
the  limestone  passes,  although  the  actual  contact  be  not  visible.  This 
&ct  has  led  me  to  look  more  carefully  for  the  fossils ;  and  I  find  at 
least  two  species  of  enorinites.  These  were  shown  to  Jambs  Hall, 
Esq.,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  probably  belong  to  the  period  of 
the  Onondaga  limestone  of  the  New- York  Surveys ;  at  least,  that 
they  are  not  more  andeat  than  that  rock.  Thus  we  fix  the  age  of  this 
clay  slate  as  a  part. of  the  Devonian  system,  unless  there  is  some 
mistake  in  the  observations  or  the  opinions  as  to  their  character. 

If  this  result  be  admitted,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  rocks  of 
the  Grreen  and  White  mountains  are  no  xdder  than  fbssiliferous  rodu, 
as  some  maintain ;  for  the  slate  formation  in  the  Connecticut  valley 
is  manifestly  a  newer  rock  than  those  which  succeed,  either  on  the 
east  or  the  west.  Perhaps  it  is  a  portion  of  the  Hudson-river  slate, 
which  once  arched  over  die  intervening  Hoosic  mountain,  and  which 
has  been  subsequently  worn  away  except  in  this  deep  valley.  At  any 
rate,  I  have  met  nowhere,  either  in  this  country,  Great  Britain,  or 
Switzerland,  with  rocks  more  thoroughly  crystalline  than  those  whidi 
constitute  most  of  the  White  mountain  ranges.  Grneiss,  mica  slate, 
and  hornblende  slate,  just  such  as  you  find  in  the  central  Alps  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc,  constitute  these  ranges.  They  may,  however, 
be  as  new  as  the  palseozoic  strata;  but  if  ^ey  are,  then  I  think  no 
rocks  on  the  globe  probably  are  older.  Such  a  conclusion  I  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  admit,  when  fkirly  proved ;  but  we  should  be  cautious 
in  admitting  a  conclusion  which  goes  to  the  very  extreme  of  meta- 
morphism,  without  decisive  evidence.  We  should  at  least  wait  till 
the  White  mountains  have  been  more  carefully  studied.  Years  of 
examination  by  the  ablest  geologists  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  requisite, 
before  we  understand  fully  the  characters  of  those  mighty  ranges. 
The  work  has  yet  scarcely  been  begun. 


23.    On  Tan  Gbological  Aob  of  tsb  Coal-bbaeino  Rocks  of 

Nobth-Oarolina.    By  Pro£  W.  B.  Koobbs,  of  the  University 

of  Virginia. 

[  Not  received.] 
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nL   PAL^:OinX)LOGY. 
24.      RSMARKff  ON    TBS   TlOLOBlTB  OP    THE    PoTSDAM   SaNMTONS, 

NAMBD  BT  Dr.  Owen  DikdiaeepholuSf  and  it«  Rblations  to 
AsAPHtTB  AND  OoToiA.    By  Pro£  Jambs  Hall. 


[Not  received.] 


25.  On  the  Altebnationb  of  Marine  and  Terrestrial  Organic 
Remains  in  the  Carboniferous  Series  of  Ohio.  By  J.  W. 
Foster. 

Mr.  Fostbr  commenced  by  sketchiiig  the  boundaries  and  principal 
groups  of  rocks  in  Ohio,  and  proceeded  to  show  that  the  equivalents 
of  most  of  those  forming  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  series  were  to 
be  found  in  the  New- York  classification ;  but,  on  the  o^ier  hand, 
many  of  the  New-York  series,  particularly  the  oonglomerates,  or 
fbose  rocks  which  were  indicative  of  disturbance  of  the  sea  bottom^ 
were  wanting  in  Ohio. 

He  spoke  of  the  necesrity  of  a  subdivision  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  OHflT  limestone,  into  two  distinct  groups ;  a  subdivision 
which  was  fully  warranted  by  the  organic  remains.  The  sandstone 
beneath  the  productive  Coal  measures  had  hitherto  been  classed  as 
a  single  group,  under  the  name  of  Waverly ;  but  he  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  susceptible  of  at  least  a  threefold  division,  eharactorized 
by  well  defined  zoological  differences.  The  entombed  remains,  he 
remarked,  were  more  characteristic  of  the  CarbonifiBrous  than  the 
Devonian  series. 

He  next  proceeded  to  describe  a  section  along  the  National  road, 
through  a  portion  of  the  Ohio  coalfield,  consisting  of  altemations  of 
sandstones,  shales,  limestones,  and  seams  of  coali  together  with  a 
siliceous  deposit  provincially  known  as  buhrstone*  While  the  sand- 
stones and  shales  were  characterized  in  the  main  by  various  types 
of  carboniferous  flora,  the  limestones,  the  buhr,  and  in  some  instances 
the  shales,  were  filled  with  types  exchisively  marine.  In  a  vertical 
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range  of  about  700  feet,  he  had  been  able  to  recognize  no  less  than 
ten  alternations  of  marine  and  terrestrial  organic  remains. 

He  next  proceeded  to  describe,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  character, 
range,  and  extent  of  the  associated  fossils.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
Sub-carboniferous  sandstone  was  characterized  by  numerous  remains 
of  Producta  ( some  of  the  species  ranging  high  into  the  true  Coal 
series),  Encrinitea,  PMUipna,  Spirifer,  and  Lutraria. 

The  Buhrstone,  although  it  attained  a  thickness  of  about  ten  feet, 
was  replete  with  various  forms  of  organic  life,  some  of  which  were 
confined  exclusively  to  it.  Among  them  he  recognized  Streptdasma, 
Plactostylis,  Phraginocercu,  Spirifer,  Producta,  TerehratulOf  Alio- 
risma,  Entrochitea,  FeneateUa,  and  Polypora. 

The  Cherty  limestone,  in  close  proximity,  contained  Lutraria, 
Cypricardia,  Producta,  Spirifer,  Chonetes,  Orbicula,  Atrypa,  lAtto- 
rina,  Plactoafylis,  Cyathophyllum,  and  Entrochites, 

The  next  succeeding  bed,  exclusively  wrought  in  the  vicinity  of 
Zanesville,  afforded  the  Spirifer,  Producta,  Atrypa,  Chonetes,  Pecten, 
Terehratula,  Entrochites,  Polypora,  and  FenesteUa.  From  it  had  also 
been  obtained  a  fish  spine,  which,  according  to  Agabsiz,  was  a  new 
type,  intermediate  between  Ctenocanthus,  Gyracanihus  andHybodus. 

Ascending  in  the  series,  there  were  three  or  four  beds  of  limestone 
in  which  the  traces  of  organic  remains  were  by  no  means  abundant, 
but  sufficiently  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  marine  origin.  A  few 
miles  west  of  Cambridge,  however,  there  was  a  bed  which  was  highly 
fossiliferous,  yielding  the  following  genera  :  GoniaHtes,  Atrypa, 
Spirifer,  Producta,  Chonetes,  Terehratula,  and  the  teeth  of  fishes, 
which,  according  to  Agassiz,  belonged  to  the  genus  Petahdus,  a 
form  allied  to  the  Port  Jackson  shark. 

Mr.  Foster  remarked,  that  specimens  of  these  teeth  had  been 
shown  him  by  Dr.  Delamater  several  years  ago ;  and  that  within  the 
past  season.  Prof.  Safford  had  procured  ^  perfect  ^ecimen  which 
he  exhibited  to  the  section.  This  was  the  first  instance  observed  of 
the  occurrence  of  fish  remains  in  the  Coal  measures  of  the  United 
States,  and  ought  to  put  geologists  on  their  guard  against  hastily 
inferring  that  they  did  not  exist  in  other  deposits. 

He  next  proceeded  to  remark  on  the  distribution  of  the  marine 
fauna.  While  some  of  the  forms,  such  as  the  Producta  sulcata,  Spi- 
rifer glaber,  Spirifer  trigonalis,  Chonetes,  Terehratula,  and  Entro- 
trochiies  Uevis  had  a  wide  vertical  range,  some  of  them  extending^ 
through  the  whole  section;  others,  for  example  the  Str^telasma^ 
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the  Phragmoceras  and  the  AUorisma,  did  not  range  much  above  the 
Buhr. 

The  flora  of  this  epoch  was  next  described  ;  among  which,  he  had 
been  able  to  recognize  the  following  genera  :  Stigmaria,  Spheno- 
phtfUum,  Jnntdariaf  Asteraphyllites,  Bechera^  Equuetum,  CalamiteBt 
Cydopteris,  Neurcpteris,  TixniopterUl,  PeeopterU,  LeptdodendroHt 
Gardiocarpon,  Sigillaria  and  Favuktriat  and  others  belonging  to 
undetermined  genera.  The  fossil  flora  afforded  a  less  certain  guide 
in  the  identification  of  strata,  than  the  fossil  fauna ;  a  fact  which  may 
be  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  atmosphere  which 
encircled  the  earth  during  this  epoch  was  subjected  to  fewer  dis- 
turbances than  the  sea. 

He  next  spoke  of  the  distribution  of  the  Coal  plants.  The  Stig- 
maria  Jicoides  had  a  wide  vertical  range,  occurring  for  the  most  part 
at  the  base  of  the  Coal  series,  and  often  in  a  vertical  position.  Many 
forms  of  the  PecopterU,  particularly  one  allied  to  P.  serlih  were 
widely  distributed.  A  Lepidodendran  approaching  h.  aculeatum, 
forming  stems  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  occurred  in  the  sandstone 
at  Zanesville.  Other  plants  were  very  restricted  in  their  range ;  for 
example,  the  Neuropteris  grangeri  had  been  thus  far  found  only  in 
one  locality  at  Zanesville.  He  spoke  of  this  region  as  forming  a  vast 
herbarium  of  the  plants  of  this  epoch,  not  shattered  and  abraded, 
but  every  fibre  and  foliation  perfectly  preserved.  From  their  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  comminuted  materials  in  which  they 
were  enclosed,  as  well  as  the  erect  position  in  many  instances  of  the 
SigiUaruB,  he  inferred  that  the  interval  between  the  severing  of  the 
leaf  from  the  parent  stalk  and  its  entombment  in  the  clayey  paste 
must  have  been  brief,  and  attended  with  no  violent  agitations  of  the 
water  equivalent  to  breaker  action,  or  strong-moving  currents. 
While  the  forms  of  organic  life  associated  with  the  limestones  are 
exclusively  marine,  and  those  of  the  sandstones  terrestrial,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  both  were  confusedly  mingled  in  the  shales 
succeeding  the  former. 

Mr.  Foster  here  exhibited  a  section  near  Zanesville,  where  the 
remains  of  molluscs  and  corals  were  mingled  with  the  delicate  fronds 
of  the  Neuropteru  and  the  seedvessels  of  flowerless  plants. 

In  conclusion,  he  adverted  to  the  probability  of  the  proximity  of 
large  tracts  of  land  at  this  period,  and  of  its  repeated  submergence, 
or  unequal  tilting,  by  which  the  sea  was  enabled  to  extend  its  do- 
minion over  large  areas,  and  the  drainage  of  the  suba^rial  portions 
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was  changed.  In  no  other  way  could  we  Bttigfectorily  explain  the 
mingling  of  terrestrial  and  marine  life.  This  submergence,  it  is  in- 
ferred, was  gradual,  since  there  were  bo  conglomerate  bands  above 
the  base  of  the  coal.  The  cross-stratification  conspicuously  displayed 
in  the  sandstones,  and  the  coarse  grains  constituting  the  mass,  would 
point  to  the  existence  of  oceanic  currents  recurring  at  feeqnent 
intervals. 


Remarks  upon  the  Fossils  of  the  Potsdam  Sabidstonb. 
By  Prof  Jambs  Hall. 

[  Not  received.] 


27.  On  the  Vegetation  of  the  Infra-carbovtiferous  Rocks  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  Description  of  a  New  Genus  of 
Fossil  Plants.    By  Prof  H.  D.  Rogers. 

[  Not  received.] 


28.    Ok  some  Fossils  of  Noro'hern  Ohio.    By  Professor  J. 
Brainerd,  of  Cleveland. 

Ta  Prot  Locn  AoAiBiz»  Premdent  of  the  Amerioan  Afi8o«iation  for  the  Adyanee> 
ment  of  Sdenee.—  Albany  Meetings  Angiut  1S61. 

DEAR  SIS : 
Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  those  members  of  the  Association 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  geology,  to  the  group  of  fossils 
herewith  presented  fi>r  examination.  The  locality  from  which  these 
specimens  were  taken  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  from  the  &ct 
that  a  number  oifoeeU  fi^hee^  supposed  to  belong  to  a  new  species* 
have  there  been  obtained. 

The  geographical  location  is  in  the  southeast  part  of  Cuyahoga 
county,  Ohio,  at  the  village  of  Chagrin-Falls,  and  about  mgfateea 
miles  southeast  of  Cleveland.  The  elevation  above  Lake  Erie  ia 
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aboat  three  bundred  feet  The  geological  position  may  perhaps  be 
best  defined,  by  reference  to  the  extensive  formation  of  conglome- 
rate (quartz  pebble-rock)  which  underlies  the  coalfields  of  Ohio. 
This  extensive  landmark  in  geology  is  found  dropping  out  in  a  bold 
blufi*,  to  the  northeast,  east  and  southeast,  a  mUe  or  two  distant,  and 
is  about  two  hundred  feet  higher  in  the  series  than  the  stratum 
which  yields  these  fossils. 

The  intermediate  space  between  the  fossiliferous  bed  and  the 
conglomerate  is  occupied  chiefly  by  black  slate  like  that  in  the  spe- 
cimens, argillaceous  shale,  and  thin  beds  of  hard  fine-grained  sand- 
stone. The  shale  which  lies  above  the  position  of  the  accompanying 
fossils,  is,  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  destitute  of  organic  remains ; 
though  some  faint  traces  of  fossils,  apparently  spinet^  of  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  have  been  discovered  near  the  conglomerate,  in 
the  township  of  Russell,  about  two  miles  northeast  of  Chagrin-Falls. 

That  portion  of  the  shale  which  contains  the  fossils  is  about  two 
inches  in  thickness,  and  lies  in  immediate  contact  with  a  stratum  of 
grindstone  grit,  in  beds  of  various  thickness  ranging  from  half  an 
inch  to  two  feet,  generally  separated  by  thin  partmgs  of  clay.  The 
surface  of  these  beds  is  generally  covered  with  rippU-marJu,  In  one 
of  the  partings,  the  surface,  over  a  large  extent,  appears  to  be  very 
finely  marked  with  rain  da'api,  specimens  of  which  are  herevrith 
presented.  Other  surfaces  are  completely  covered  with  a  network  of 
markings,  similar  to  those  made  by  soft  worms  upon  the  surface  of 
the  mud  of  a  drying  pool  of  water. 

In  this  quarry  were  found  the  fossil  fishes  which  were  presented 
for  examination  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  May  last,  at 
Cincinnati.  The  dip  of  the  rock  at  this  place  is  southeast,  seventeen 
inches  in  one  hundred  feet. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Lingula  elangata  and  OrhictJa  have  not 
been  discovered  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State,  in  this  formation 
( black  slate ) ;  and  their  presence  in  this  location,  being  so  well 
marked  in  regard  to  geological  position,  may  perhaps  aid  in  the 
classification  of  the  series  in  Ohio,  with  those  of  like  formation  in 
the  State  of  New- York. 

There  is  one  fossil  in  ^  the  accompanying  group,  to  which  1  par- 
ticularly desire  to  call  attention.  This  may  be 
familiar  to  some,  though  I  have  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  one  from  any  other  locality. 
Those  which  I  have  examined  are  quite  uniform 
20 
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in  size,  Tarying  from  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  or  an  inch  in 
length,  and  from  one-quarter  to  three-eighths  of  ian  inch  in  width,  and 
gradually  tapering  to  a  point.  A  longitudinal  line  or  depression 
extends  the  whole  length,  dividing  the  body  into  two  equal  lobes,  not 
unlike  those  in  the  trilobite.  The  body  of  the  fossil  is  ribhed,  with 
slightly  curved  elevations  and  depressions,  having  the  concavity  of 
the  line  towards  the  smaller  part  of  the  body. 

From  a  careful  examination,  I  have  been  thus  far  unable  to  detect 
any  other  parts  than  those  here  described. 

The  partings  of  the  shale,  where  these  fossils  are  found,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  possessed  a  shelly 
covering  of  very  delicate  texture,  similar  to  that  of  the  Lixguta 
dongata  and  Orlnetdat  which  were  its  living  companions. 

CuiVBLAinip  August  16,  1S61.  JEHU  BRAINERD. 


29.  R«f  A&KS  UPON  TRB  FoSSIL  CoRALS  OR  THE  GbRUB  FaV081TB8» 
AND   ALLIED   FoSSIL   GeNBRA   FaVISTBLLA,    AsTtOCERIUM,    AND 

OTHERS.    By  Prof.  James  Hall. 

[  Not  received.] 

30.  On  sobib  Reptilian  Footmarks  of  the  Infra-oarbonifbrous 
Red  Shale  of  Pennsylvania.    By  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers. 

[  Not  received.] 


31.    On  the  Paljsozoic  Genera  Trematopora,  Cellepora,  &c. 
By  Prof.  James  Hall. 

[  Not  received.] 


32.  Tracks,  Trails,  Sec.  in  the  Shales  and  Sandstones  of  the 
Clinton  Group  from  Green  Bat;  with  Remarks  on  the 
thinning  out  and  reappearing  or  this  portion  of  the 
Clinton  Group.    By  Prof.  James  Hall. 

[  Not  received.] 
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D.  NATURAL  HISTORY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIOLOGY. 

L   BOTANY, 

L    On  two  New  Species  of  Juglans.    By  Dr.  John  Tobret* 
[Not  received.] 


2.    On  the  Chenopodiacejs  of  North  America.    By  Dr.  John 

TORRET. 

[Not  received.] 


n.  ZOOLOGY. 

3.  Points  in  the  Economy  of  the  Seyenteen-tear  Locust 
(Cicada  sepiemdecimjt  bbarino  upon  the  Plural  Origin  and 
Special  Local  Creation  of  the  Species.  By  Dr.  W.  J. 
Burnett,  of  Boston. 

Thb  more  we  inyestigate  the  essential  structures  of  animals,  and 
the  more  extensive  our  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  conditioniB  of 
being,  the  more  does  one  become  impressed  with  the  close  relations 
existing  between  them  and  their  outward  conditions  of  life.  Our 
faith  in  an  adaptability  of  animals  generally  to  the  external  agen- 
cies of  the  world,  is  lessened ;  while  our  belief  that  the  unison  of 
iheir  lives  with  these  agencies  is  not  with  them  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience, is  strengthened. 

A  careful  analysis  of  these  conditions  has  led  some  to  believe  in 
the  special  creation  of  the  separate  faunas  in  the  localities  in  whi<^ 
they  are  found.  In  a  comprehensive  article  published  some  time 
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siiice,  Prof.  Aoamiz  bas  traced  tbe  Tarious  phases  under  which  this 
question  may  be  considered ;  and  in  it  may  be  found  excellent  rea- 
sons for  tbe  particular  creation  of  each  fauna,  in  its  immutability 
through  any  period  of  time.  A  question  allied  to  this,  but  based 
upon  a  different,  and,  perhaps,  more  enlarged  view  of  life,  is  tbe  one 
of  the  primitive  numbers  of  each  species.  In  this  we  call  to  our  aid 
embryology,  and  its  allied  branches ;  but  the  influences  which  civi- 
lization has  wrought,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  upon  the  ratio  of 
mortality  of  animal  life,  affect  much  the  validity  of  our  conclusions. 
Nevertheless  the  general  tenor  of  all  such  inquiries  is  to  show  that 
the  number  of  each  species  must  have  been  pretty  near  that  which 
we  find  in  its  natural  and  undisturbed  state,  instead  of  a  single  pair, 
as  otherwise  viewed.  In  a  locality,  the  natural  relations  of  which  to 
animal  life  have  not  been  disturbed  by  the  agencies  of  man,  we  have 
a  right  to  infer  that  the  present  existing  state  of  destructive  elements 
of  life  is  a  fair  expression  of  the  past,  and  also  that  the  present  rate 
of  the  mortality  of  a  species  is  that  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
during  past  times. 

I  conceive  that  if  we  cannot  infer  this,  when  we  have  no  evidence 
of  any  changes  in  the  general  economy  of  nature  at  that  locality, 
we  cannot  infer  anything  of  the  zoological  condition  of  the  past. 
Besides,  the  comparatively  limited  term  of  human  experience  justi- 
fies such  view,  which  has,  also,  a  still  more  worthy  ground  of  sup- 
port in  the  comparison  of  the  animal's  fecundity  with  its  natural 
liabilities  of  mortality.  If,  in  a  term  of  human  experience  of  one 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  the  natural  prolicity  of  any  well-known 
species  only  keeps  pace  with  its  relative  mortality,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  that  species  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  about  the  same,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  comprehend  how,  even  with  species  of  limited  num- 
bers, the  same  power  of  prolicity  could  enable  a  single  pair  to  reach 
the  present  numbers  under  any  existing  climate  of  the  earth. 

Were  it  so,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  very  correct  ratio  subsist- 
ing between  the  present  members  of  any  undisturbed  species,  and 
its  powers  of  reproduction.  But  since  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  subject,  and,  with  many  of  tbe  lower  animals,  the  ova  counted, 
not  only  is  there  no  reason  for  supposing  that  such  relation  is  pre- 
sent, but  in  many  instances  the  very  opposite  is  true ;  a  fact,  of  the 
the  truth  of  which  I  have  lately  been  the  more  and  more  convinced, 
firom  counting  the  ova  of  many  insects,  and  comparing  the  result 
with  their  well-known  habits  and  conditions  of  life. 
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The  value,  however,  of  such  zoological  phenomena,  bearing  as 
they  do  against  the  ordinary  opinions  of  the  primitive  condition  of 
animal  life,  strike  different  minds  with  different  force,  according  to 
the  strength  and  tenure  which  their  preconceived  views  may  have 
on  their  minds.  There  are  examples  in  which  their  appears  no  escape 
from  conclusions  of  this  character ;  and  although  I  might  detail 
many  taken  from  the  ranks  of  lower  animals,  yet  from  its  well- 
marked  character,  and  recent  occurrence,  I  select  that  furnished  in 
the  Seventeen-year  Locust j  as  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  present  year  ( 1851 )  may  be  noted  as  containing  an  episode 
of  insect  life  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  value ;  for  in  it  has 
occurred  the  grand  appearance  of  the  locust.  The  zoological  value 
of  such  an  event,  I  deem  very  great ;  and  more  especially  so,  b^ 
cause,  since  their  last  appearance,  many  changes  in  our  views  of 
animal  life  have  taken  place. 

The  regularity  and  promptness  with  which  this  insect  appears,  at 
the  end  of  an  interval  of  seventeen  years,  is  well  known  in  science. 
Justly  does  it  excite  our  astonishment  that  the  conditions  of  its 
economy  should  be  so  unique.  During  the  last  two  or  three  times  of 
its  appearance,  its  habits  and  peculiarities  of  life  were  quite  tho- 
roughly investigated.  I  need  not  therefore  allude  to  them,  except  so 
fitr  as  they  touch  our  subject 

During  the  last  of  May,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  their 
grand  appearance  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  They  came  forth 
in  their  usual  and  almost  incredible  number,  and  a  fine  opportunity 
was  given  me  to  learn  something  about  their  conditions  of  life.  The 
insect  appears  in  its  perfect  or  imago  condition  simply  for  the  pre- 
servation of  its  species  :  its  period  of  life  in  this  state  is,  therefore, 
quite  brief  Both  male  and  female  go  about  their  functions  immedi- 
ately on  escaping  the  earth,  afler  which  they  die.  Their  existence  is 
therefore  almost  entirely  subterranean,  and,  considering  the  depth  to 
which  they  descend,  almost  as  isolated  from  the  ag^encies  of  civiliza- 
tion as  those  of  the  tenants  of  the  ocean.  It  appeared  evident,  from 
what  I  saw  of  their  movements,  that,  unless  swept  away  by  violent 
currents,  they  remain  generally  in  the  locality  of  their  birth ;  so 
that  the  comers  of  this  year  may  properly  be  said  to  be  the  linear 
descendants  of  those  which  there  appeared  fifty  or  more  years  since. 
This  is  important,  as  to  our  determining  whether  or  not  they  really 
increase  in  numbers. 

I*  made  strict  inquiries  of  several  men  who  had  witnessed  this 
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their  fourtb  appearance  through  the  same  tract  of  country,  and  their 
replies  always  were  that  they  did  not  think  their  numbers  to  vary 
materially  either  way.  Being  men  of  sense  and  farmers,  I  thought 
them  able  to  judge  of  this  matter,  since  they  regard  the  ravages  of 
this  insect  with  no  common  eye.  We  will  now  look  a  little  to  its 
powers  of  reproduction. 

The  female  has  about  500  eggs,  which,  from  certain  relations  of 
the  other  sex,  which  I  have  made  out  microscopically,  are  probably 
all  or  nearly  all  fecundated.  We  have,  then,  for  every  two  indivi- 
duals which  have  appeared  this  year,  a  deposit  of  500  embryos  for 
the  generation  to  appear  seventeen  years  hence. 

Now,  from  what  has  just  been  stated  about  the  uniformity  of  their 
numbers  each  time,  it  appears  that  from  the  liabilities  of  destnic^ 
don  during  the  long  term  of  seventeen  years,  out  of  these  500 
embryos,  only  two  appear  certain  of  life  and  appearance  in  their 
perfect  state;  that  is,  just  replacing  the  two  parents.  The  chances 
of  life,  therefore,  with  this  insect,  are,  in  round  numbers,  two  in 
five  hundred.  This  calculation  may  seem  strange  to  some;  but  if  we 
reflect,  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise;  for  suppose  the  chances  were 
double,  that  is,  4  in  500,  then  we  should  have  at  each  time  just 
double  the  numbers  of  their  last  time,  which  observation  has  shown 
to  be  untrue,  and  which  would  augur  much  evil  for  the  future  con- 
dition of  the  vegetable  World  in  the  localities  of  their  appearance. 
Even  if  their  chances  were  three  in  five  hundred,  or  half  again  the 
original  stock,  agriculturists  would  quickly  perceive  the  difference. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  then,  we  have  here  an  insect  whose  econo- 
my and  conditions  of  life  are  so  unique  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
isolated  from  human  destructive  agencies,  and  which  is  obliged  to 
deposit  500  chances  for  the  certainty  of  securing  two.  The  ovaries 
have  been  formed  with  this  capacity,  and  the  whole  internal  econo- 
my is  of  a  corresponding  character. 

From  these  data,  we  can  draw  two  valuable  conclusions  :  1st,  The 
evidences,  of  design  in  nature,  in  thus  balancing  numbers  against 
chances  of  mortality  for  the  preservation  of  the  species ;  2dly,  The 
plural  origin  of  this  species,  instead  of  firom  a  single  pair.  In  the 
first,  such  evidence  I  regard  of  the  highest  zoological  character,  and 
quite  free  from  many  of  those  objections  belonging  to  analogous 
evidence  generally.  As  to  the  second,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  present  myriads  could  have  arisen  from  a  single  pairi  even 
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if  their  chances  of  life  were  increased  20  or  30  per  cent,  which  we 
cannot  believe  possible  with  the  present  climate  of  the  earth. 

Regarding  then,  these  insects  from  these  data  as  a  special  local 
creation,  and  whose  orignal  numbers  were  nearly  as  at  present,  we 
find  the  same  view  supported  by  different  grounds.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  of  the  different  years  in  which  they  make  their  appearance  in 
different  portions  of  the  country. 

Although  during  the  present  year,  and  the  past  ones  divisible  by 
the  number  17,  have  been  those  of  its  greatest  appearance,  yet  the 
appearance  of  smaller  numbers  at  different  years  has  been  noticed 
in  various  or  even  in  the  same  portions  of  country.  In  the  southern 
portion  of  New-England,  different  parcels  have  appeared  at  irregu- 
lar periods ;  and  in  some  of  the  Middle  States,  there  are  localities 
that  have  four  distinct  appearances  of  this  insect.  Now,  as  there  b 
no  evidence  for  our  thinking  that  they  are  ever  unfaithful  in  their 
time,  appearing  at  the  end  of  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  than  seven- 
teen years,  we  are  forced  to  the  belief  of  not  only  their  special  lo- 
cal creations,  but  special  creation  at  different  periods  in  the  same 
locality.  The  ground  of  such  inferences  is,  I  think,  equally  as  tena- 
ble as  much  in  geology  and  paleeontology,  and  certainly  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  many  of  the  recognized  principles  of  zoological 
science. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject,  without  expressing  the  wish  that 
studies  of  this  kind  may  be  prosecuted  in  every  direction  through- 
out the  Animal  Kingdom  ;  for  thence  we  can  expect  results  which 
will  be  not  only  new,  but  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  highest  and 
most  important  relations  animals  sustain  to  the  surface  oi  our  globe. 

Prof.  Haldem AN  observed  that  a  period  of  three  years  had  been 
ascribed  to  cicadae  of  Europe,  but  that  such  a  great  difference  be- 
tween different  species  was  very  unlikely.  He  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  investigating  the  period  necessary  to  mature  the  egg.  He 
then  alluded  to  the  difference  of  the  musical  organs  in  different 
species. 

Mr.  GoADBT  inquired  if  the  fecundity  of  the  C7.  s^temdecim  was 
considered  a  pecnliari^  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  long  existence, 
and  spoke  of  the. general  fecundity  observed  among  injects. 

Mr.  Halducan  said,  that  the  ^fecundity  of  butterflies  was  re* 
pressed  by  icbneumonidss,  ale  The  Cicada  had  an  enmny  in  the 
mole»  burrowing^  to  the  places  occupied,  by  ^tke  ]ttrm<  He  con- 
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gidered  that  the  irregular  appearance  of  the  insect  waa  owing  to 
the  overlapping  of  adjoining  districtB,  and  that  this  irregalaritj  waa 
an  argument  for  the  modem  origin  of  the  animal,  and  that  these 
irregularities  would  finally  disappear  when  the  districts  overlapped 
perfectly. 

Prof.  AoASSiz  said  that  the  subject  opened  a  new  field  concerning 
the  introduction  of  animals,  and  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Crordius 
was  obliged  to  produce  1000000  ova  to  continue  the  species. 


4.    On  THK  HABrra  of  thb  Whalk.    By  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maurt, 

U.S.N. 

[  Not  received,] 


5.    On  a  Nsw  Type  of  Gbneration  obsbrtbd  among  MsnusiB. 
By  Prof.  L.  Aoabsiz. 

[Noi  received,] 


6.  Monograph  of  the  Genera  Dtbnomia  (Ag.),  Complanaeia 
(Sw.),  Lampsilib  (Raf.);  with  General  Remarks  on  the 
OTHER  Genera  of  Naiades.    By  Prof.  L.  Agassis. 

[  Not  received,] 


7.    Relations  of  Embrtologt  and  SpsiucATOLOGy  to  Animal 
Classification.    By  Dr.  W.  J.  Burnett,  of  Boston. 

As  it  is  in  adult  life  only  that  we  have  the  complete  maturity  of  the 
characteristics  which  belong  to  the  animal,  it  is  to  this  stage  of  ex* 
istence  that  we  naturally  turn  to  form  a  basis  of  a  correct  animal 
classification.  However  sufficient  this  mode  may  be  for  determining 
the  pecttliaritieB  of  each  individual  of  itself,  yet  we  are  constantly 
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noticiiig  here  the  want  of  data,  by  which  the  relations  of  each  aui- 
mal  to  others  can  be  satisfactorily  made  oat ;  or,  if  I  may  use  a 
figure  £oT  expression,  I  would  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
various  paths  by  which  different  individuals  pursue  their  course,  to 
learn  their  natural  affinities  and  relations,  which,  when  they  have 
reached  their  journey's  end,  seem  much  obscured,  or  to  have  par- 
tially passed  away.  Within  a  few  years,  considerable  of  this  required 
aid  has  been  found  in  embryology,  the  details  of  which  have  now  be- 
come sufficient  to  warrant  its  consideration  in  this  respect.  As  will 
be  seen,  I  have  proposed  to  bring  in  for  aid  the  value  of  studies  in 
the  counterpart  science,  sperpMUdogy;  and  this  aid  I  hope  to  show 
as  being  both  direct  and  indirect  :  direct,  from  its  own  data ;  and 
indirect,  as  illustrating  the  error  of  some  impressions  we  are  likely 
to  receive  from  the  pursuit  of  embryology  alone. 

The  value  of  embryology  here  originated  with  the  fact,  which  we 
often  recognize,  viz.  the  constant  succession  of  types  in  the  animal 
kingdom ;  not  a  succession  by  transition,  but  a  succession  by  crea* 
tion.  Like  most  new  doctrines,  it  has  had  the  fault  of  being  used  to 
cover  too  much  ground ;  many  laboring  under  the  very  mistaken 
idea,  that  herein  might  be  found  the  key  to  all  discrepancies  in  classi- 
fication. 

The  greatest  benefit  of  embryology  appears  to  have  been  in  point- 
ing out  the  four  fundamental  types  of  development,  and  by  showing 
that  these  are  successive,  though  distinct. 

Prgf.  Agassiz,  in  a  recent  cou^rse  of  lectures,  has  well  illustrated 
this  point,  and  many  of  its  bearings ;  but  upon  the  details  of  the 
subject,  we  are  obliged  to  put  a  somewhat  varied  construction. 

In  studying  the  development  of  embryonic  forms,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  see  peering  through  the  particular  form,  faint  appearances 
of  other  types,  belonging  generally  to  allied,  though  sometimes  to 
distant  species. 

This  I  cannot  better  illustrate  than  by  referring  to  the  excellent 
example  Prof.  AoASsrz  has  pointed  out,  which  is,  that  in  the  early 
development  of  a  robin,  it  is  first  a  p€dmiptde,  and  then  an  insetso- 
rial;  in  other  words,  in  this  insessorial  bird,  the  palmipede  type 
peers  out.  Other  instances  might  be  quoted,  having  the  same  import. 
Now  what  construction  are  we  to  put  upon  these  phenomena  ?  Shall 
we  say  that  the  palmipede  is  closely  related  to  the  insessorial  bird ; 
or  that  in  the  successive  appearance  of  the  birds  upon  the  earth,  the 
deft^/ooted  sprang  out  of,  or  are  only  a  further  development  of  the 
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toelhfoated  species  1  Both  of  these  ha^e,  I  think,  a  negative  answer. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  case,  rather  more  in  accordance 
with  our  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  animal  types,  and  which  I  have 
also  found  supported  by  my  spermatological  studies  :  it  is,  that  there 
has  been  a  succession,  by  distinct  creation,  of  types  in  nature ;  and 
that  whererer  these  instances  occur,  those  animals,  the  type  of  which 
were  shadowed  in  the  developing  embryo,  existed  on  the  earth  be- 
fore the  latter.  That  is,  to  again  recur  to  the  palmipede  type  in  the 
embryo  of  the  robin,  this  fact  shows  as  much  as  any  in  zoology  can, 
that  palmipedes  were  created  before  the  cleft-footed  birds  :  for,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  the  use  of  the  figure.  Nature  seems  to  be  always 
retrospective  rather  than  prospective  in  her  works;  and  in  the 
gradual  development  of  the  higher  fbrms,  she  not  unfrequently 
shows  that  she  has  in  former  times  wrought  also  in  lower  types  ;  the 
remembrance,  as  it  were,  of  the  latter,  often  recurring  in  the  perfect 
development  of  the  former.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why,  in  em- 
bryology, in  the  development  of  the  lower  forms,  the  higher  types 
are  never  prefigured. 

These  views  are  certainly  at  variance  with  that  of  transitional 
development ;  and  beyond  what  I  have  just  stated,  I  do  not  think 
they  have  any  signification,  but  must  be  regarded  as  simple  facts  in 
zoology.  This  I  hope  to  more  fuUy  illustrate  when  speaking  of 
another  branch  of  the  subject. 

But  if  we  are  thus  sometimes  fortunate  in  embryological  studies 
to  learn  the  lower  out  of  the  higher  type,  and  also  in  recognizing 
their  relations  as  to  time  of  creation,  it  is  far  from  being  always  the 
case  :  in  fact,  something  of  the  opposite  may  be  said  to  exist ;  that 
is,  even  the  particular  type  of  the  animal  itself  does  not  appear  until 
the  very  last  stages  of  development.  This  has  been  well  illustrated 
in  some  recent  writings  of  Milne-Edwakds  on  the  development 
of  the  TerebeUcB ;  for  in  them  their  distinct  specific  types  seemed 
buried  in  one  general  form,  and  did  not  appear  until  the  development 
was  nearly  complete.  I  have  noticed  the  same  in  many  insects  :  in 
fact,  I  think  you  may  take  any  gem^e  of  insects,  and  the  specific 
difierences  will  not  be  apparent,  not  only  during  their  oval,  but 
during  a  large  portion  of  their  larval  existence.  In  some  instances 
this  will  hold  even  with  yamt^tev.  But  these  phenomena  belong,  I 
think,  to  those  animals,  whose  period  of  development  is  marked  by 
a  succession  of,  as  it  were,  new  births,  or  a  constant  series  of  metar 
morphoses. 
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Among  the  MeduatB,  more  than  elsewhere  perhaps,  have  the  data 
furnished  by  embryology  been  of  senrice  in  determining  the  true 
relation  of  forms ;  for  here,  lower  types  in  full  are  so  shadowed 
forth,  that  at  first  they  might  appear  only  as  arrested  developments 
of  the  higher.  In  the  same  category  belong  the  phenomena  of 
*'  alternation  of  generations,"  as  shown  by  Stbenstrupp  and  others. 
But  in  all  these  cases  we  must  be  positive  as  to  what  constitute,  in 
developing  forms,  typical  characteristics;  for  I  think  that  many 
errors  as  to  the  value  of  embryological  data,  have  arisen  from  a 
misinterpretation  in  this  respect. 

We  will  take  for  instance  the  class  of  insects :  we  have  among  them 
an  order  Coleoptera,  which  is  mandibulate  in  both  its  larval  and  imago 
conditions ;  we  have  also  an  order  Lepidoptera^  which  is  mandibulate 
in  its  larval,  and  suctorial  in  its  imago  condition.  Now  from  these  facts 
are  we  to  affirm  that  the  order  Lepidoptera  is  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
Coleoptera;  or  rather  that  the  larval  condition  of  the  former  corres- 
ponds to  that  of  the  imago  of  the  latter  ?  In  my  opinion  we  cannct, 
any  more  than  we  can  refer  its  application  to  any  other  of  the  man- 
dibulate Articalata  ;  the  oral  organs  alone  not  forming  any  permanent 
basis  of  classification  among  the  Articulata,  as  daily  experience  is 
constantly  showing.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  these  organs  as 
entering  at  all  into  the  composition  of  the  grand  type  of  the  animal. 
Still  ftirther  will  I  say,  that  although  these  different  orders  of  hexa- 
pod  insects  have  been  included  in  a  single  class  from  the  uniformity 
of  their  metamorphotic  changes,  yet  strictly  they  should  be  viewed 
as  almost  different  classes ;  and  in  putting  any  signification  upon 
their  embryological  results,  we  can  apply  them  only  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  found.  For  instance,  in  studying  the  Lepidoptera, 
there  may  be  gathered  data  which  will  serve  us  in  better  compre- 
hending the  succession  of  creation  of  family  and  other  types  in  this 
order;  but  these  data  have  but  little  value  when  applied  to  the 
Coleoptera,  or  any  of  the  other  orders.  We  shall  soon  see  that 
spermatology  supports  this  view. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  aid  furnished  by  embryology  towards  a 
true  classification  of  animals,  is  in  its  showing  where  there  has  been 
a  succession  rather  than  an  affinity  of  typical  forms ;  where  there 
has  been  a  series,  rather  than  an  affiliation  of  development.  Of  course, 
this  restricts  its  value  within  that  of  classes  or  orders;  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  any  broad  generalizations  made  upon  the  phenome- 
na thus  observed,  cannot  be  valid*  If,  in  examining  the  paths  which 
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particular  species  have  trodden  to  reach  their  perfect  condition*  we 
are  able  to  learn  much  about  their  natural  relations,  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  with  such  knowledge,  as  to  our  inferences  of  the  condi- 
tion of  other  paths  which  we  have  never  seen. 

In  spermatology  the  data  are  of  a  different,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
more  reliable  character.  In  embryology,  we  get  our  data  from  forms 
then  in  the  process  of  development ;  and  as  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  these  are  often  transient,  we  are  liable  to  error  from  misin- 
terpretation. In  spermatology,  on  the  other  hand,  the  data  are 
derived  from  a  perfectly  developed  &rm,  and  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  potential  whole  of  the  species.  As  I  have  said  in 
another  place,  it  is  to  the  male,  what  the  matured  offspring  is  to  both 
the  male  and  female.  The  spermatozoon  is  the  most  elementary 
material  form  in  which  type  characteristics  are  shadowed  forth  :  it 
approaches  nearer  the  immaterial  type  itself,  than  any  other  particle 
of  organic  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  I  have  therefore 
thought  that  differences  in  its  material  shape  and  form  should  be 
entitled  to  considerable  value  in  determining  the  rdadamt  and  affim- 
ties  of  organised  beings ;  and  while  it  is  constantly  showing  that 
there  have  been  distinct  creations  of  types,  it  is  of  no  value  in  point- 
ing out  their  relative  succession.  In  these  respects,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  position  it  occupies  to  classification  is  the  inverte  of  that  of 
embryology ;  and  so,  by  the  putting  of  both  of  them  together,  we 
derive  all  possible  aid  in  this  direction. 

But  that  the  matter  may  be  the  better  comprehended,  I  will  state 
a  few  general  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  in  the  study  of 
this  subject. 

1.  The  spermatozoon  is  the,  and  the  only,  fecundating  particle 
in  the  seminal  fluid. 

2.  It  is  perfectly  formed  only  in  animals  capable  of  reproduction ; 
being  absent  in  those  very  old  or  very  young,  and  in  hybrids. 

3.  Each  species  has  one  form  only,  which  is  constant  and  invaria- 
ble. 

These  conclusions  will  serve  as  our  groundwork.  It  may  be  asked, 
if  each  species  has  a  particular  form,  by  which  it  can  always  be  re- 
cognized 1  This  question  has  a  twofold  answer,  both  positively  and 
negatively ;  but  mostly  negatively,  for  generally  the  differences  do 
not  extend  as  far  down  as  species.  For  nearly  two  years,  I  have 
been  at  work  to  learn  the  determinate  vidue  of  mere  form,  size  and 
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sbape ;  in  this  relation,  going  through  all  the  available  species  of 
a  genus  or  genera,  and  making  careful  drawings  and  measurements 
of  each.  One  of  the  conclusions  which,  from  such  investigations,  I 
have  been  able  to  draw,  is,  that  throughout  a  genus,  the  generic 
type  of  the  spermatozoa  does  not  vary  either  in  mode  of  forma- 
tion or  physical  aspect ;  that  is  to  say,  although  in  widely  sepai*ated 
species  there  may  be  difference  in  mere  size,  etc.,  yet  the  main  type 
remains. 

From  this  fact,  I  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  when  a  deviation 
from  the  main  type  is  found,  the  species  in  which  this  is  found  must 
be  separated  from  the  others  with  which,  in  classification  from  other 
data,  it  has  been  placed.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  however, 
that  rarely  or  never  do  the  main  characteristics  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  spermatozoa  conflict  :  on  the  other  hand,  they  form  gene^ 
rally  a  mutual  support.  Their  great  value  lies  not  only  in  showing 
what  may  be  considered  fundamental  differences  in  their  separation 
into  genera  and  species,  but  also  in  attesting  the  complete  isolation 
from  each  other,  of  these  genera  and  species ;  it  being  impossible 
that  their  affinities  of  structure  should  have  ever  been  the  result  of 
a  transitional  development. 

But  there  is  another  fact  deserving  of  mention,  before  I  speak  of 
special  forms  :  it  is  that  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  de- 
velopment, the  more  varied  are  the  types ;  so  that  among  Mamma- 
lia we  often  meet  with  wide  differences  of  these  particles,  with  dif- 
ferent genera  of  the  same  family ;  whereas  in  corresponding  genera 
of  a  family  among  the  Invertebrata,  the  differences  are  exceedingly 
slight,  and  difficult  to  be  perceived.  I  consider  this  fact  of  considera- 
ble importance  as  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  succession  of 
distinct  types  of  animals,  and  the  intervals  of  their  creation. 

My  confidence  in  the  truth  and  value  of  these  essential  points  I 
do  not  find  to  be  otherwise  than  strengthened  by  daily  experience ; 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  feel  justified,  in  many  instances,  in  dis- 
placing some  genera  and  species  from  positions  they  have  occupied 
from  other  data. 

[Here  followed,  in  the  original  paper,  iUuBtarationa  of  ihe^e  dootrinea;  taken 
firom  every  department  of  Uie  animal  kingdom.  But  it  has  been  thought  proper 
to  omit  here  idl  theae  speciiJ.  deecriptionB  of  apermatdo  particles,  not  only  becauae 
the  subject  is  yet  incomplete^  but  also  because  I  hope  soon  to  publish  them  else- 
where, with  figures ;  and  wj^ont  which,  the  typical  distinctions  here  insisted 
upon  would  not  be  reoogniiao.  ] 
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Taking  now  a  retroopective  view  of  the  whole  snhject,  we  see 
that  in  8pennatology»  althoagh  there  is  a  tendency  towards  an  nni« 
ibrmity  of  type  throughout  the  animid  kingdom»  yet  in  its  grand 
divisions  it  has  a  distinctness  of  physical  character  and  mode  of 
developnient  only  reconcilable  with  the  view  that  they  appeared 
upon  the  earth's  surface  by  separate  and  special  fiaU  of  the  Deity ; 
and  not  only  would  this  view  be  entertained  in  regard  to  grand 
divisionsy  but  would  extend  even  to  classes  and  families.  It  may  be 
asked  if  there  is  any  evidence  how,  or  in  what  condition  they  ap- 
peared. The  answer  would  be  from  data  of  this  kind,  that  they 
were  created  as  adulU,  For,  did  all  the  animals  primitively  exist 
as  ova,  this  would  presuppose,  beside  it,  a  fecundating  power,  which 
we  have  seen  to  exist  only  in  the  spermatozoa,  and  which  have  their 
origin  from  a  peculiar  cell  development.  Now  as  it  is  the  material 
representation  of  the  potential  whole  of  the  male,  it  appears  that, 
from  thb  and  its  mode  of  development,  it  should  spring  from  the 
male,  rather  than  the  male  from  it ;  and  if  we  consider  the  minute- 
ness of  their  size,  there  would  be  many  difficulties  attending  their 
first  fecundation.  But  if,  however,  aduUi  were  created,  there  would 
then  be  the  creation  of  the  fully  expressed  animal  type,  which  vrould 
be  not  only  more  in  accordance  with  the  works  of  the  Deity  geno- 
rally,  but  also  would  furnish  a  permanent  basis  upon  which  there 
could  be  a  constant  succession  of  individuals,  and  that  too  from  that 
natural  function  of  tissues  impressed  upon  them  when  formed. 

In  studies  of  this  kind  we  ultimately  rest  on  the  confines  separating 
the  scientific  from  the  higher  world  of  thought ;  and  if  the  mind  is 
rejoiced  in  looking  back  upon  the  realities  of  the  one,  it  has  much 
more  reason  to  do  so  in  looking  forward  to  the  anticipatiane  of  the 
other.  If,  in  pure  science,  we  are  to  have  reason  and  demonstration, 
and  not  faith,  it  is  here  that  the  latter  takes  our  hand ;  and  it  is  a 
faith,  too,  not  blind,  but  intellectual ;  and  which  is  constantly  lead* 
ing  us  on  to  the  full  appreciation  of  that  highest  and  most  stable  of 
mental  facts,  which  is,  the  existence  of  a  Fibst  Great  Causr^  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  by  special  fiats,  at  different 
epochs,  created  all  therein. 
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8.   Ok  the  CLASsmcATioN  of  Mammalia.    By  Charles  Girard, 
of  Washington. 

L 
The  limits  of  the  class  of  Mammalia  were  not  clearly  understood 
by  the  earlier  naturalists.  Some  groups,  which  in  former  times  were 
referred  to  odier  classes  (as  Cetacea  and  Bats),  have  successively  been 
brought  into  it.  None,  however,  originally  placed  in  this  class  have 
ever  required  removal  elsewhere.  Thus  the  progressive  investiga- 
tions has  always  increased  the  number  of  the  representatives  of  this 
class. 

At  the  present  day,  we  may  safely  say  that  we  know  all  the  essen- 
tial groups  of  the  class  of  Mammalia,  the  actual  limits  of  which  are 
acknowledged  by  every  naturalist.  Indeed,  we  must  expect  many 
additional  species  and  genera  which  time  and  labor  will  bring  to 
light,  either  in  a  fossil  state  from  various  depths  in  the  strata  which 
constitute  the  solid  crust  of  our  globe,  or  else  from  its  actual  surface, 
and  belonging  to  the  living  feuna  contemporary  with  the  human  races. 
Such  additions  are  not  expected  to  change  or  modify  the  boundaries 
of  the  class,  though  they  may  have  some  importance  in  the  subdivi- 
sions and  methodical  arrangement  of  the  minor  groups. 

The  division  of  the  class  into  secondary  or  minor  groups,  the 
relationship  and  subordination  of  the  latter,  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  general  writers  on  zoology.  Almost  every  one  has 
attempted  a  classification  in  accordance  with  the  value  attributed  to 
one  series  of  characters,  rather  than  to  another. 

The  most  ancient  authors  seem  to  have  occupied  themselves  but 
little  with  zoological  characters  :  hence  the  subdivisions  which  they 
establish  among  Mammalia  are  based  upon  their  mode  of  life,  or  the 
elements  in  which  they  live. 

Next  we  see  the  subdivisions  based  upon  external  characters,  the 
most  striking  being  selected,  such  as  the  locomotive  members. 

All  this  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  very  century,  however,  comparative  ana- 
tomy started  as  a  science  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth, 
it  introduced  an  entirely  new  method  of  classification.  Systematic 
zoology  underwent  a  metamorphosis. 

The  first  half  of  the  present  century  had  not  yet  elapsed,  when 
another  science  grew  up  with  rapid  steps,  claiming  her  share  in  the 
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qaestion  of  the  natural  claflsificatioii  of  the  animal  kingdom  :  we 
allude  to  embryology.  The  formation  of  the  young  mammal,  its 
genesis,  its  development  prior  to  the  period  when  it  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  the  world,  if  not  entirely  unveiled  yet,  are  no  longer 
mysterious,  and  their  bearing  upon  systematic  zoology  is  universally 
felt. 

Palseontological  data  are  not  less  important  in  arriving  at  a  natu- 
ral classification,  than  those  derived  from  either  comparative  anato- 
my or  embryology ;  and  indeed  palaeontology,  comparative  anatomy 
and  embryology,  hold  an  equal  rank  in  respect  to  zoology. 

As  investigations  progress  in  these  fields  of  researches,  new  light 
is  daily  thrown  on  some  obscure  points,  and  difficult  questions  are 
thus  elucidated ;  but  as  yet,  no  methodical  arrangement  of  the  class 
of  Mammalia  has  been  universally  adopted  :  there  is  still  as  much 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  perhaps  even  more,  at  the  present  time, 
than  in  the  two  past  centuries,  although  as  a  whole  our  views  on  the 
subject  have  been  improved  upon  those  of  our  ancestors. 

XL 

In  order  to  render  more  tangible  our  thoughts  on  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  various  groups  which  constitute  the  class  of  Mammalia, 
we  have  prepared  the  accompanying  plate,  which  we  shall  now 
examine. 

The  orders  Edentata  and  Manupialia  are  considered  as  the 
trunks  of  the  class  :  these  two  groups,  we  place  on  the  same  level. 
They  constitute  the  foundation,  the  bottom  of  the  class,  and  accord- 
ingly are  the  lowest  of  all. 

The  trunk  of  Edentata  sends  out  three  diverging  stems,  the  Mono- 
tremata,  the  Edentata  proper,  and  the  Tardigrada*  :  an  herbivorous 
stem  {Tardigrada  s.  Gravigrada),  an  insectivorous  stem  {Edentata 
proper),  and  a  carnivorous  stem  {Monatremata).  The  camivorism 
in  the  trunk  of  Edentata  is  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  subordinated ; 
as  the  carnivorous  propensities  only  attack  invertebrates,  that  is  to 
say,  animals  of  a  much  inferior  rank,  comparatively  very  weak  and 
defenceless. 


*  Hie  graphic  representation  on  a  plane  snrfaoe  has  caused  the  stem  of  Tardi- 
grada to  be  separated  from  its  trunk ;  but  in  bringing  into  contact  both  edges  of 
the  plate^  ve  vonld  obtain  a  figure  similar  to  that  of  Marsapialia.  Instead  of  a 
flattened  snrfaoe^  we  want  an  ideal  cone  for  both  tmnks. 
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Above  Monotremata  we  place  Cetaeea  (wbales  and  dolphinfl); 
Edentata  proper,  above  the  Luectivara  ;  and  above  Tardigrada,  the 
Sirenidia,  or  so-called  herbivorous  cetaceans,  the  Pachydermata  and 
RwninanHa. 

The  trunk  of  Marsupialia  exhibits  likevrise  three  stems,  an  herhi- 
vor&us,  an  inseetivorout  and  a  camivoratu,. AhoYe  which  we  have  : 
the  Rodentiaf  continuing  the  herbivorous  stem;  the  Luectivarat 
continuing  the  insectivorous  stem  in  common  with  Edentata  proper ; 
and  Camivorat  continuing  the  carnivorous  stem. 

Thus  above  Edentata  and  Marsupialia,  we  have,  on  another  level : 
Cetaeea,  Sirenidia  and  Walrus,  Pachydermata,  Rumifuintia,  Ro- 
dentia,  Luectivora  and  Camivora;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  normal 
types  which  represent  the  full  development  of  the  class  as  syntheti- 
cally combined  in  Edentata  and  Marsupialia  below. 

The  fact  that  Insectivora  are  foreshadowed  both  by  Edentata  and 
Marsupialia,  shows  that  there  exists  a  close  connection  between  the 
two  trunks  of  the  class.  The  insectivorism  is  intermediate  in  rank 
^  between  herbivorism  and  camivorism ;  it  is  of  a  higher  grade  than 
the  former,  and  of  a  lower  than  the  latter.  The  predominating  fea- 
ture of  the  trunk  of  Edentata  consists  in  the  vegetable  diet,  and  in 
the  want  of  a  complete  set  of  teeth ;  the  predominating  feature  of 
the  trunk  of  Marsupialia,  op  the  contrary,  consists  in  the  animal 
diet,  and  the  possession  of  a  complete  set  of  teeth.  Accordingly 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Edentata  are  lower  in  grade  than  Mar- 
supialia :  they  are  the  lowest  grade  in  their  class. 

It  will  be  obvious,  also,  that  here  Edentata  rank  the  lowest  in 
grade  amongst  the  normal  groups  of  the  class ;  still  showing  that 
Edentata  are  inferior  to  Marsupialia,  the  latter  foreshadowing  groups 
of  a  marked  superiority. 

Now  there  are  other  groups  which  we  place  on  still  another  level 
above  the  normal  types,  although  not  of  an  absolute  superiority. 
Their  place  can  be  nowhere  else ;  their  history  must  follow  that  of 
the  normal  types  from  which  they  proceed :  the  Bradipodid{B  (or 
sloths),  arising  from  the  herbivorous  stem  of  Edentata;  the  Sciurida 
(or  squirrels),  arising  from  the  stem  of  Rodentia ;  the  Cheiroptera 
(or  bats),  arising  from  the  stem  of  Insectivora ;  and  the  Quadrumana 
(or  monkeys),  arising  from  the  stem  of  Camivora. 

We  consider  these  as  so  many  shoots  of  the  mammalian  tree,  which 
went  beyond  the  vital  sphere  of  activity  of  the  class;  in  other  words, 
deviations  from  the  normal  development  of  the  class. 

21 
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§  1.  Let  us  return  now  to  some  of  tbe  groups  mapped  down  on 
our  chart  of  the  ideal  gradation,  and  state  in  a  very  brief  manner 
their  most  striking  zoological  features  and  relationships. 

To  begin  with  Edentata,  which  we  concluded  were  the  lowest  of 
the  class :  when  looking  at  those  creatures  amidst  the  other  groups, 
we  cannot  help  being  strangely  struck  by  their  singular  physiogno- 
my, and  the  still  more  astonishing  association  of  characters,  which 
appear  sometimes  rather  borrowed  from  other  classes,  than  as  be- 
longing to  that  of  Mammalia.  We  need  only  call  to  mind  the  water- 
mole  {Omitharhynchw)  of  New-Holland,  the  pangolins  {Manu)  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  the  anteater  {Myrmecophaga)  and  armadillos 
(Dasypua)  of  South  America,  the  aard-vark  (Oryeteropwi)  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  sloths  of  tropical  America,  which  con- 
stitute the  three  orders  Monotrematat  Edentata  proper,  and  Tardi' 
gradaf  the  one  as  strange  as  the  other. 

The  Monotremata  exhibit  the  lowest  grade  of  mammalian  orga- 
nization. They  are  ovoviviparous ;  the  young  are  without  uterian 
connection  with  the  mother,  but  they  are  suckled  by  the  latter.  In 
that  respect  they  approach  nearest  to  birds  and  reptiles ;  the  struc- 
ture of  their  sternum  and  shoulder,  also,  presents  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  same  parts  in  lizards  and  icthyosauri.  Their  position 
at  the  bottom  of  the  order  of  Edentata  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
one  genus  (EcMdna)  is  completely  deprived  of  teeth,  whilst  the 
other  ( Omitharhynchus)  possesses  but  a  few  insignificant  ones.  These 
two  genera,  which  constitute  by  themselves  the  whole  order,  may 
just  as  well  constitute  two  families,  so  wide  are  the  differences  in 
their  general  appearance  and  structure. 

The  Edentata  proper  constitute  a  group  exceedingly  remarkable, 
composed  of  a  few  genera  likewise  very  strange  in  their  characters, 
strange  in  their  external  features,  strange  in  all  their  relations.  The 
differences  amongst  these  genera  are  so  great  that  they  have  been 
made  the  types  of  as  many  families  by  systematic  writers,  and  we 
believe  with  great  propriety.  The  absence  of  teeth  is  the  only  cha- 
racter by  which  they  are  united,  although  this  character  is  not  abso- 
lute, inasmuch  as  grinding  teeth  in  a  very  rudimentary  state  are 
observed  in  some  few :  the  front  teeth  or  incisors— -those  never  exist 
in  Edentata.  Edentata  moreover  are  provided  with  strong  nails  or 
claws  to  the  four  locomotory  extremities. 
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Each  of  the  types  in  Edentata,  by  its  strange  appearance,  recals 
to  mind  another  order  of  things^  another  physical  period  in  the 
earth's  history,  of  which  they  are  mere  reminiscences. 

The  Tardigrada  divide  into  two  groups,  one  completely  extinct, 
the  remains  of  which  are  found  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  South 
America  chiefly,  the  Tardigrada  gravigrada  or  Megatherida;  and 
another  exclusively  eomj^osed  of  living  representatives,  the  Tardi- 
grada hradipodida  or  sloths  of  Central  and  South  America. 

§  2.  The  order  Marsupialia  is  another  combination  into  one  group 
of  strange  forms  and  strange  characters,  quite  as  diversified  and 
heterogeneous  as  in  the  Edentata,  although  Marsupialia  seem  cast 
upon  a  more  uniform  external  mould.  The  great  diversity  resides 
in  the  physiognomy,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth. 

In  Edentata,  we  have  seen  the  dentition  so  defective,  that  in 
several  cases  teeth  were  entirely  absent.  Here  in  Marsupialia  the 
dentition  is  greatly  developed,  becomes  a  permanent  character,  and 
requires  a  contrasting  importance.  The  incisors,  it  is  true,  are  no- 
where six  in  each  jaw,  which  is  the  normal  number;  shovnng  that 
at  the  outset  the  number  was  of  a  subordinate  value,  as  wel]  as  the 
relative  signification  of  the  different  kind  of  teeth.  Nevertheless  it 
can  be  distinctly  shown  that  the  three  orders  following,  Rodentia, 
Insectivora  and  Garni  vera,  are  synthetically  combined  and  fore- 
shadowed in  the  group  of  Marsupialia,  which,  when  considered 
zoologically  in  itself,  cannot  but  strike  any  one  as  an  odd  group 
standing  isolated  in  the  actual  creation. 

§  3.  The  order  of  Cetacea,  the  lowest  amongst  the  normal  groups, 
may  be  subdivided  into  three  fitmilies.  The  first  and  lowest,  the  fami- 
ly of  Bal€Bnida,  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  teeth,  or,  if  not 
entirely  absent,  they  have  no  function.  These  are  the  toothless  or 
edentated  cetaceans^  reminding  us  of  the  order  of  Edentata  proper, 
our  second  prophetic  type.  The  second  family,  that  of  Physeteridce, 
exhibits  well  developed  teeth  on  the  lower  jaw,  and  rudimentary 
ones  on  the  upper  :  the  suhdentated  cetaceans  of  the  authors*.  The 


*  Physeteridn,  or  Bperm-whalefl,  are  more  nearly  allied  to  dolphins  than  to 
whalefl,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  stmetore  of  the  whole  skeleton.  We 
might  even  say  that  Physeteridie  are  gigantie  dolphins  in  which  the  development 
of  teeth  has  stopped,  and  the  body  increased  beyond  all  proportion.  That  colossal 
mass  which  sperm-whales  partake  with  the  whales  proper,  is  of  an  incontestible 
inferiority,  as  it  is  mifit  for  graoefiil  movements ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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third  family,  that  of  Delphinidat  seemd  to  complete  the  progressive 
series  in  the  development  of  teeth ;  for  the  latter  exist  here  on  both 
jaws,  whence  the  nBmeofambideiUated  cetaceans.  The  fourth  family, 
that  of  HeterodotUida,  includes  the  narwhale  or  predentated  cetaeeam^ 
and  some  other  types  in  which  the  dentition  is  losing  both  its  shape 
and  its  function.  The  Monodon  (narwhale)  is  closely  allied  to  Pho- 
eana  (porpoise),  whilst  Hyjperoodon  comes  nearer  to  Ddphinus,  The 
other  genera  are  deviations  or  reminiscences  of  the  other  families. 
Heterodonts,  then,  must  follow  the  dolphins  in  a  natural  and  serial 
classification.  The  order  of  Cetacea  begins  with  the  whales,  and 
closes  with  heterodonts ;  the  real  superior  groups  are  those  placed 
in  the  middle,  the  Delphinidae,  which  represent  the  normal  cetacean 
type.  They  are  the  smallest  of  the  order,  and  possess  two  fresh- water 
representatives,  one  closely  allied  to  dolphins  proper,  the  second 
bearing  some  far  relations  to  Physeteridae  (sperm-whale),  and  to  the 
genus  Hyperoodon  of  the  heterodonts  family. 

The  morphology  of  the  teeth  in  Cetacea  is  very  interesting,  and 
instructive  in  a  philosophic  point  of  view,  when  the  relationships  of 
this  order  with  the  Edentata  are  well  understood.  In  the  lowest  type, 
teeth  remain  undeveloped ;  in  the  highest,  they  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face of  both  jaws,  but  are  of  one  kind  :  incisors,  canines  and  grinding 
teeth  are  not  known  amongst  cetaceans.  This  fact  alone  would 
ascribe  to  them  an  inferior  rank  amongst  the  normal  groups  of  the 
class. 

§  4.  The  affinities  of  the  so-called  herbivorous  cetaceans,  or  Si- 
renidse,  with  pachyderms,  have  been  alluded  to  by  several  authors. 
In  1834  Fred.  Cuvier*  wrote  the  following  remarkable  sentence: 
'<  The  group  of  herbivorous  cetaceans,  composed  of  genera  inti- 
<<  mately  connected  together,  are  related  to  the  pachyderms  by  the 
**  manati."  And  farther  on  (page  6)  he  remarks  that  they  come  nearer 
to  pachyderms  than  to  cetaceans.  In  1838  they  were  definitively 
removed  from  the  Cetacea,  and  actually  placed  amongst  Pachy- 
dermatat.  Upon  this  point,  every  naturalist  now  agrees.  Sirenidas  are 
the  lowest  grade  among  pachyderms  :  even  if  considered  as  parallel 


material  strength  is  developed,  and  the  nraaerilar  power  increased  to  hatmonise 
with  the  immensity  of  the  element  in  which  they  liveu  BalienidsB^  the  loweat  of 
the  order,  are  likewise  amongst  the  largest 

*  Histoire  Natorelle  des  Cetac^s,  p.  84. 

t  OwsN,  in  Prooeed.  ZooL  Soc,  London. 
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to  pachyderms,  they  still  must  rank  lower  in  a  natural  classification. 
Tbey  are  aquatic,  provided  only  with  the  anterior  limbs  constructed 
for  swimming.  Unlike  the  cetacea,  they  live  near  the  land,  and  may 
occasionally  creep  along  a  beach ;  undoubtedly  representing  a  higher 
step  in  the  class,  and  an  approximation  towards  the  subaquadc  Hip- 
popotamus, which,  together  with  the  tapir,  show  intimate  relation 
with  the  manati  and  dugong.  The  Dinotherium,  and  other  fossil  re- 
presentatives of  the  group  of  Sirenidia,  seem  to  synthetise  the  living 
genera  of  their  groups  together  veith  both  the  proboscidian  pachy- 
derms and  the  ruminants.  This  synthesis,  however,  cannot  yet  be 
fully  understood.  The  earth's  crust  has  not  yet  yielded  all  the  data 
by  which  alone  we  delineate  the  history  of  the  pachyderms  and 
allied  groups  from  their  cradle  up  to  our  days. 

Amongst  the  living  genera,  we  observe  the  following  particulars  : 
The  Manatit  when  young,  have  on  the  lower  jaw  two  small  incisors 
directed  forwards  and  downwards,  reminding  us  of  the  tusks  in  Di- 
notherium. The  presence  of  tusks,  therefore,  assigns  to  the  latter  a 
lower  position.  In  Halicore,  tusks  exist  on  the  upper  jaw,  as  in  the 
elephant,  with  which  the  genus  Rytina  seems  also  related  by  its 
teeth,  although  completely  deprived  of  tusk  of  any  kind. 

§  5.  The  position  of  the  Walrus  is  between  Sirenidia  and  Pachy- 
dermata ;  they  belong  to  the  pachydermic  order  by  structural  evi- 
dences, and  bear  only  analogies  to  the  seals.  They  constitute  a  small 
group  whose  distinctive  features  from  Manati  consist  in  the  presence 
of  four  locomotive  members ;  and  from  the  other  pachyderms,  in 
having  these  four  locomotive  members  adapted  for  aquatic  habits. 

§  6.  The  order  of  PachydermtUa  is  the  least  understood  of  all, 
on  the  very  ground  that  its  history  belongs  chiefly  to  the  past ;  and 
since  Sirenidia  and  Trichechid»  ( walrus  )  are  referred  to  the  same 
group,  it  becomes  difficult  to  determine  the  relationships  between  the 
living  and  the  extinct  representatives  in  order  to  establish  a  gra- 
duated series. 

We  are  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  two  progressiye  series  in  the 
pachydermic  groups,  in  the  following  way  : 
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'WUHOUr  FIIOBO0OIB. 

EQUn)^ 

BVIDM, 

BYELACIDJE, 

BHINOCEROTIDJi; 

HIPPOPOTAMIDiE; 

TRICHECHID-^ 


ELEPHANTID^ 

MASTODQNTIDiE; 

RYTINIDuS; 

HAUCHORTDA 

MANATIDiE; 

DmOTHERIDiS; 


ANOPLOTHERIDiS; 
"PALMyrSEBXDJR. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  order,  the  extinct  Palaeotherium  and  Anoplo- 
therium  :  on  one  side  the  proboscidiansi  and  on  the  other  the  famUiea 
which  have  no  proboscis.  The  proboBcidians  are  relatively  inferior 
to  nonproboscidians,  inasmuch  as  they  are  edentata  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  word  :  grinding  teeth  and  tusks  alone  exist.  In  the 
nonproboscidians  the  dental  system  acquires  a  great  development, 
the  greatest  to  be  observed  in  the  edentated  trunk ;  but  as  this  de- 
velopment is  an  excessive  effort,  and  thus  brought  the  group  beyond 
its  circle  of  activity,  it  had  only  a  temporary  existence,  and  became 
almost  extinct  in  the  present  era. 

The  history  of  pachyderms  will  form  a  contrasting  episode  com- 
pai-ed  to  that  of  Cetacea,  when  it  shall  once  be  written  out  fully* 
Our  hypothetical  views  on  the  subject,  for  fear  that  they  should 
appear  too  premature,  we  abstain  from  giving  now. 

§  7.  As  to  the  limits  of  the  order  of  Ruminantia,  every  one  is 
agreed ;  but  not  so  with  regard  to  its  systematic  position.  Considering 
its  imperfect  dental  system,  we  see  that  it  belongs  to  the  great  divi- 
sion of  edentated  mammals.  That  ruminants  are  inferior  in  rank  to 
rodents,  we  derive  first  from  their  appertaining  to  the  edentated 
division,  which  we  have  seen  is  inferior  to  the  division  of  marsupials. 
Their  dentition  and  herbaceous  diet  is  a  second  very  important  fea- 
ture which  assigns  to  them  a  lower  rank  than  to  the  rodents,  which 
feed  chiefly  on  bark  and  fruits,  a  food  superior  to  grass  and  leaves. 

§  8.  Now  the  position  of  the  order  RodetUia  is  clearly  defined  by 
what  has  just  been  said  of  the  ruminants.  Their  complete  system  of 
dentition,  and  the  similarity  in  the  insertion  of  the  incisors  in  herbi- 
vorous marsupials,  are  the  reasons  which  have  guided  us  in  this 
arrangement. 

§  9.  The  place  which  we  assign  to  the  order  of  Luectivara  is  based 
upon  a  similar  principle  :  the  affinity  of  their  dentition  and  mode  of 
life  with  the  insectivorous  marsupials  and  edentata. 
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§  10.  Pinnipedia  have  always  been  placed  below  Gamiyora,  and 
Camivora  have  always  been  divided  into  digiHgrada  and  planti- 
grada.  We  find  both  plantigrada  and  digidgrada  synthetically  in- 
dicated in  Pinnipedia ;  not  in  the  structOFe  of  the  locomotive  mem- 
bers, but  in  the  profile  of  the  face. 

§  11.  In  the  eccentric  groups  of  Bradipodida,  Sciurida,  Cheiro- 
ptera and  Quadrumana,  we  observe  the  remarkable  fact  that  they 
assume  a  general  external  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  they 
become  monkey-like  in  features  and  habits.  They  live  above  the 
ground,  in  trees  and  in  the  air ;  they  are  chiefly  nocturnal,  and  their 
diet  has  a  general  tendency  to  becoming  frugivorous.  That  Cheiro- 
ptera proceed  from  the  insectivorous  stem,  the  Quadrumana  from 
the  carnivorous  stem,  the  Bradipodidse  from  the  tardigrade  stem,  a 
thorough  comparison  of  these  types  will  convince  every  one. 

We  give  now  the  following  Mammalian  System  : 

I.  QUADBUMAKA. 

SiMIADiB. 

Cebidm. 

ItEinJIUDiB. 

OALBOprraxcsDii. 

CHIBOmiDiB. 

XL  CARNIVORA. 

A  UNOUIGXTULTA. 
1.  DienioKADx. 

Htjenida 
Caiodm. 

YlYSmUDiB. 
MUBTKLtXDA 

CEBOOLKPTIDii; 

PftOOTONIDii; 

UmiDiB. 

b,  PINNIPEDLL 

pHOOIDiB. 

m  CHEmOFTEBA. 
a.  FBUOIYOBA. 

Ftkbopoddjl 
».  OABNTVOBA. 
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IV.  INHECmVORA. 

EmrACDDii. 

SOBIOID^ 

Talpidji. 

V.  HERBIVORA. 
a.  BODSZariA. 

SdUBIDf. 

CAtftOMDM. 

MUBXDA. 

Mjozina. 

IMpodina. 

CtenodaotxllAa. 

Muiina. 

SpalacizUL 

AryioolizuL 

Bflthyergma. 

SftooomyiiUL 

Hystrioinft, 

DasjprootiiUL 

EchymjinA. 

OctodontizUL 

Ghinchilliiia. 

Oaviina. 

LiPOBIDil. 

l^.  JtXJUtSANTlA. 

Oamzlbopabdaudjl 
Oaxxlida. 
Antklopida. 
Ckbyiida.  • 

MOBOHID^ 

A  PAOHTDEBMATA 

Equida.  EuEnumiSA. 

SniDA.  "MjjnoDOVTWM. 

HTBAdDA .  BmNIDii. 

ReiNocEBOTiDii.  Haiiobobida. 

HIFPOPOTAMID&  Manati]^. 

TbIGHBOHIDA  DlMOTUBtZDA 

AnfOFLUnUBIUDil. 

PALAoramDA. 
VL  CETACEiu 

HsmODOVTIDil. 

"Dmlfbdxidm, 

PHIBRJBBID^B. 
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YIL  MAKSUHALIA. 
&  CABNITOSA. 

THTLAGINIDf. 
Dn>SLPHn>Jl. 

h,  iNBBcnyoBA. 

Vebjmkudm. 
clHEBBIYCAA. 

PBALAMOnnDJK. 
PHAflOOLOMTIDJE. 

Kacbotovjdm,  (ffalmahmda). 

Vm.  EDENTATA. 

a,  TASDIGBADA. 

b&adipodida. 

Mmathxbidje. 
h,  EDENTATA  rsopB. 

Dastfodidjl 

OETOrSBOrODIDii. 
MTUnDOOPHAGIDJE. 

Manidje. 
&  MONOTBEMATA. 

Eghidnidje. 

OB]niBOIHTN0BlD& 

IV. 

§  1.  The  data  relating  to  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  class  of 
Mammalia  lead  us  as  far  back  in  the  earth's  history  as  the  period  of 
the  oolite.  There  we  find  it  displaying  but  a  small  number  of  forms 
under  the  shape  of  marsupials,  more  intimately  allied,  however,  to 
our  opossum  tham  to  any  of  the  Australian  types.  These  first  repre- 
sentatives of  the  class  inhabited  that  geographical  portion  of  the 
globe  now  called  the  British  Islands. 

The  conclusions  to  which  Cuvibr  had  arrived,  viz.  that  the  epoch 
of  the  appearance  of  mammals  was  the  tertiary  in  the  series ;  his 
beautiful  researches,  his  remarkable  discourses  on  the  revolutions  of 
the  globe,  were  present  to  the  mind  of  every  one.  Now  came  that 
fossil  jaw  of  an  opossum-like  animal,  which  seemed  to  contradict 
these  philosophical  deductions.  The  mammalian  nature  of  the  jaw 
was  denied  by  some,  exaggerated  by  others  :  its  geological  position 
in  the  oolite  was  considered  as  accidental;  but  all  attempts  at 
rejecting  these  remains  from  the  class  of  mammalia  have  proved 
unsuccessful,-  time  and  repeated  investigations  have  concurred  in 
showing  that  they  were  true  mammals,  and  that  they  truly  belonged 
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to  the  oolitic  period.  And  instead  of  contradicting  the  formerly 
ascertained  results,  these  fSuts  now  complete  the  palaeo-history  of 
the  class,  and  illustrate  most  beautifully  the  gradual  introduction  of 
the  different  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  upon  the  surface  of  our 
globe.  For  it  remains  true  that  the  class  of  mammalia  acquired  a 
full  development  during  the  tertiary  epoch  only ;  the  tertiary  types 
were  preceded  in  the  secondary  epoch  by  these  marsupials,  and  in 
some  sort  foreshadowed,  predicted  by  them.  The  marsupials  being 
Eoologically  inferior,  they  are  geologically  the  first  created.  Their 
abnormal  forms,  the  disproportions  of  some  of  their  limbs,  illustrate 
the  first  evolution  of  the  mammalian  activity.  Their  bringing  forth 
their  young  in  an  imperfect  state  of  development,  and  the  existence 
of  an  external  pouch  to  protect  that  progeny,  assign  to  them  an 
inferior  rank.  The  fact  that  there  are  among  them  carnivorous, 
insectivorous,  and  herbivorous  types,  indicates  clearly  that  they  com- 
bine these  groups  of  which  they  are  the  prototype  in  the  Creator's 
thought,  and  their  precursors  in  time. 

As  the  development  of  the  class  went  on,  and  the  foreshadowed 
groups  appeared  as  distinct  and  independent  manifestations  of  the 
mammalian  orgranization,  the  marsupialian  group  was  preserved 
within  the  limits  of  its  orig^inal  conception  up  to  our  epoch,  in 
which  it  stands  as  an  odd  group  which  reminds  us  of  a  past  ord^ 
of  things.  In  the  actual  fauna,  Marsupialia  are  an  isolated  type  which 
has  deceived  and  misled  all  the  systematic  writers;  still  combining 
characters  of  several  other  types,  if  it  is  not  understood  that  they 
are  prototypic,  and  the  lowest,  they  will  give  rise  to  contests  as  to 
their  position  in  the  system. 

No  facts  illustrate  better  the  immateriality  of  the  relations  which 
exist  between  the  various  groups  of  this  class  :  they  may  foreshadow, 
they  may  prophetise,  but  they  will  continue  to  exist.  There  are  no 
material  transformations,  no  material  permutations,  firom  one  group 
to  another;  for  if  such  was  the  case,  those  first  created  groups, 
combining  those  of  a  later  f4)pearance,  would  not  be  found  possessing 
the  same  material  attributes,  the  same  circle  of  vital  actirity  as 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fcreshadewed  groups  appear, 
they  lose  their  zoological  importance,  and  accordingly  are  confined 
to  a  geographical  province  physically  lower,  to  remind  us  of  their 
low  pontion  in  the  system. 

§  2.  But  if  Edentata  are  zoologically  the  lowest  of  the  class,  they 
should  have  been  created  the  first  in  timoi  or  at  least  be  contempo- 
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raneouB  with  Marsupialia.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  respect^ 
ing  the  fossil  remains  of  mammals  goes,  Edentata  are  not  known 
prior  to  the  miocene  strata  of  the  tertiary  epoch ;  but  in  those  very 
strata,  their  remains  are  so  numerous,  and  exhibit  such  a  diversity 
of  generic  forms,  that  we  must  conclude  from  these  facts  that  Eden- 
tata have  acquired,  if  not  the  maximum  of  their  development,  at 
least  a  large  portion  of  it,  during  the  first  period  of  their  creation. 

This  great  development  of  Edentata,  at  the  presumed  dawn  of 
their  existence,  is  in  contradiction  with  the  general  law  which  has 
presided  over  the  development  of  all  other  groups  of  the  animal 
kingdom  :  each  group,  each  natural  order  or  family,  the  history  of 
which  has  been  investigated  in  past  times,  has  manifestly  shown  a 
development  parallel  to  that  of  the  individual  life :  1st,  an  early 
period — corresponding  to  that  of  youth— during  which  the  group 
has  but  a  small  number  of  representatives ;  2d,  a  period  of  full 
development — corresponding  to  that  of  the  adult — during  which 
the  gi'oup  exhibits  the  greatest  diversity  which  was  in  its  power  to 
assume;  3d,  finally  there  is  a  period  of  decline  —  corresponding 
to  old  age  and  fall— during  which  period  the  individuals  are  less 
numerous.  In  the  class  of  Mammalia  there  are  comparatively  few 
groups  which  have  thus  reached  the  third  period  of  their  history, 
and  passed  away  from  the  surface  of  our  earth.  The  majority  have 
just  attained  their  period  of  fullest  development  at  the  beginnbg  of 
the  human  era,  and  are  actually  in  existence  upon  the  external 
surrounding  crust  of  our  planet. 

According  to  these  facts,  and  satisfied  that  the  systematic  position 
which  we  have  assigned  to  Edentata  is  natural,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  general  plan  of  the  creation,  we  predict  that  remains  of 
Edentata  will  be  found  in  the  strata  below  the  miocene ;  that  they 
will  be  found  in  secondary  beds  at  least  as  low  as  the  Oolite,  if  not 
farther  down.  If  they  prove  to  be  of  a  decidedly  lower  zoological 
grade  than  Marsupialia,  they  must  have  been  introduced  on  earth 
before  the  latter ;  and  if  parallel  with  them,  they  must  have  been 
contemporaneous.  In  the  actual  era,  the  order  of  Edentata  is  in  its 
period  of  decline  :  its  representatives  now  living  are  much  less 
numerous  than  the  extinct  ones  already  known. 

§  3.  The  Pachydermata  constitute  another  group,  whose  history 
chiefly  belongs  to  past  times.  They  are  known  to  have  existed  as 
early  as  the  eocene  period ;  the  miocene  is  the  period  of  their 
greatest  dvelopment ;  they  diminish  in  number  in  the  pliocene,  and 
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finally  the  living  representatives  are  still  less  namerous.  So  that 
pachydermata  are  in  the  period  of  their  decline,  as  well  as  edentata. 

Now  as  far  as  is  known,  these  two  groups,  Pachydermata  and 
Edentata,  are  the  only  ones  in  the  class  of  Mammalia  whose  circle 
of  activity  has  been  exhausted  in  geological  ages. 

The  two  series  which  we  have  established  among  pachyderms  will 
have  to  be  carefully  studied  geologically. 

The  oldest  remains  known  of  Sirenidia  have  been  discovered  in 
the  lowest  beds  of  the  miocene  period. 

The  oldest  remains  of  ruminants  known,  belong  to  the  middle 
strata  of  the  miocene  period. 

Cetaceans  are  contemporaneous  with  the  ruminants ;  it  being 
always  understood  that  we  speak  of  the  actual  state  of  our  know- 
ledge. 

Rodentia,  which  we  consider  the  highest  amongst  Herbivora,  are 
foreshadowed  by  Marsupialia,  the  second  synthetical  type.  Rodentia 
make  their  first  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  eocene  period, 
the  first  of  the  tertiary  epoch. 

And  so  do  the  Camivora  proper  and  Pinnipedia,  parallel  in  their 
genetical  development ;  although,  zoologically  speaking,  Pinnipedia 
are  lower,  and  synthetise  the  two  groups  of  carnivorous  digidgrades 
and  plantigrades. 

Insectivora,  which  are  shadowed  by  both  Edentata  and  Marsu- 
pialia, are  not  known  in  the  eocene  :  their  remains,  hitherto  found, 
belong  to  the  miocene  and  strata  above. 

Quadrumana  and  Cheiroptera  have  left  some  of  their  remains  in 
the  middle  strata  of  the  eocene  period. 

The  annexed  diagram  is  intended  to  sketch  out  the  history  of  the 
class  of  Mammalia,  prior  to  the  epoch  of  mankind. 

§  4.  If  we  look  now  at  the  geographical  distribution  of  Mammalia, 
which  is  regulated  by  laws,  we  may  point  out  some  facts  of  a  very 
striking  interest,  and  which  corroborate  the  foundation  of  our  clas- 
sification. 

The  globe  and  the  animal  kingdom  were  created  for  one  another; 
the  globe,  however,  was  made  for  the  kingdom,  matter  being  sub- 
ordinate to  life.  During  each  of  the  geological  ages,  and  even  during 
each  period  or  era,  the  physical  features  of  the  globe  have  assumed 
a  peculiar  character.  The  animal  creation  has  likewise  assumed  a 
peculiar  zoological  character,  always  in  a  direct  relation  with  the 
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physical  characters  of  the  time  and  the  special  physical  wants  of  the 
globe. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
investigating  the  introduction  of  life  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
but  these  we  cannot  discuss  at  length  here  :  we  must  limit  ourselves 
merely  to  the  signalizing  of  them. 

1.  Life,  from  its  first  manifestation  upon  the  globe,  may  have 
undergone  a  gradual,  slow,  and  continuous  development ;  in  which 
case  a  single  and  unique  creation,  passing  through  divers  metamor- 
phoses to  suit  the  wants  of  the  globe,  renewing  itself  without  the 
necessity  of  a  special  creation  at  the  beginning  of  each  period,  would 
seem  the  real  doctrine. 

2.  Life,  after  its  first  introduction  on  earth,  might  have  ceased  at 
the  end  of  each  period,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  each  one,  a  new 
creation  called  forth,  purposely  made  to  suit  the  physical  wants  of 
the  new  era.  Thus  numerous  creations  would  have  succeeded  each 
other  without  any  material  connection,  or  any  genetic  relationship, 
but  physically  independent  of  each  other. 

Both  of  these  views  have  their  defenders  and  opponents.  The 
choice  of  one  or  the  other  is  of  no  consequence  in  regard  to  the  fact 
which  we  are  now  tracing,  as  soon  as  we  can  admit  that  at  each 
period  the  animal  kingdom  toas  in  a  direct  relation  with  the  physical 
wants  of  the  glohe. 

The  physical  wants  of  our  planet  went  on  increasing  with  Time, 
both  in  number  and  importance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
animal  life.  The  relations  of  these  two  worlds  are  so  intimate,  that 
the  zoological  subordination  of  the  groups  will  give  us  the  relative 
physical  superiority  of  the  continents  above  one  another ;  and,  vice 
versa,  the  relative  physical  superiority  of  the  continents  will  point 
to  the  zoological  gradations  of  the  groups  composing  the  class  of 
mammalia. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  lowest  Mammalia,  the  Mono- 
tremata,  belong  exclusively  to  Australia.  Australia  is  physically  the 
lowest  continent.  Marsupialia  are  also  limited  to  the  same  continent 

The  next  in  grade  after  Monotremata  are  the  Edentata  proper, 
which  belong  chiefly  to  South  America ;  the  Manidae  and  Oryctero- 
podidae  alone  being  African.  South  America  and  Africa  rank  above 
Australia ;  and  aldiough  Marsupialia  are  placed  by  us  above  Eden- 
tata generally,  the  consequence  of  their  occurring  in  Australia  does 
not  contradict  the  assumption  that  Australia  is  physically  lower  than 
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Afnca  and  South  America.  The  fact  that  the  lowest  among  Edentata 
are  Australian,  and  the  highest  among  Marsupialia  (the  Didelphidae) 
are  South  American,  is  very  conclusive. 

The  occurrence  of  the  opossum  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States  clearly  indicates  that  this  continent  is  physically  inferior  to 
Europe  and  Asia. 

When  comparing  the  relative  superiority  of  the  continents  with 
each  other,  the  comparison,  in  order  to  remain  true,  must  be  made 
independently  of  the  influences  of  man.  They  must  be  taken  at  the 
dawn  of  their  history,  when  in  formation,  during  the  epochs  which 
have  preceded  the  cradle  of  mankind.  If  America  occupies  a  rela- 
tively low  physical  rank,  that  nation  by  which  it  has  been  taken 
possession  of,  by  which  it  has  been  subdued  and  conquered,  has 
changed  its  destinies  by  applying  to  its  elevation  the  power  of  its 
intellectual  aptitudes. 

Although  some  few  fossil  remains  of  Marsupialia  and  Edentata 
occur  out  of  the  actual  geographical  provinces  of  these  groups,  the 
greatest  number  are  found  within  the  limits  of  the  said  provinces ; 
showing  that  the  order  which  now  prevails  at  the  surface  of  our 
globe,  takes  its  roots  in  former  ages ;  that  the  same  general  laws 
which  now  prevail,  have  presided  over  the  past. 

Amongst  the  normal  groups  of  the  class  we  have  Cetaceans,  the 
lowest,  all  aquatic;  as  are  likewise  Sirenidia,  Trichechidse,  and 
Pinnipedia.  The  pachyderms  are  tropical  :  their  actual  distribution 
on  earth  is  to  be  referred  to  a  past  order  of  things,  in  order  to  be 
understood.  The  Ruminants,  Rodents,  Insectivora  and  Camivora 
are  distributed  all  over  the  globe  in  given  proportions. 

A  general  glance  at  the  mammalian  fauna  of  North  America 
strikes  us  by  the  preponderance  in  the  number  of  species  of  the 
order  Rodentia.  The  true  grass-feeders,  the  Ruminantia  and  Pachy- 
dermata  are  in  minority ;  although  the  new  world  has  been  opposed 
to  the  old,  and  called  the  continent  of  vegetation^  by  contrast  with 
that  of  animaiization.  The  greatest  Camivora  are  absent  from 
America  :  Camivora  are  the  most  numerous  where  ruminants  are 
most  numerous,  the  former  feeding  chiefly  upon  the  latter. 

Each  group  has  a  part  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
Camivora,  the  most  powerful  in  the  animal  creation,  check  the 
ruminants,  the  most  bulky  and  most  clumsy  of  the  terrestrial  forms 
of  the  class,  and  partly  the  rodents ;  the  rodents,  in  their  turn,  check 
the  arborescent  vegetation,  whilst  ruminants  check  chiefly  the  grass. 
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Ruminants  are  constructed  to  walk  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
whilst  the  organization  of  rodents  is  adapted  either  for  ascending 
trees,  or  for  burrowing  in  the  ground.  Ruminants  are  timid,  con- 
stantly in  fear  of  becoming  the  prey  of  others,  and  have  for  their 
only  retreat  the  depths  of  the  forests,  or  the  unbounded  plains  and 
deserts. 

The  Insectivora  feed  upon  Articulata,  and  are  intended  chiefly  to 
check  the  never-resting  class  of  Insects  :  they  are  adapted  to  divers 
situations ;  for  the  aerial  element,  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  under 
it,  as  their  peculiar  instinct  will  lead  them  to  feed  either  on  flying, 
creeping,  or  burrovnng  articulates.  The  Insectivora  increase  in 
number  from  the  north  to  the  equator,  as  the  class  of  insects  does. 

Amongst  the  eccentrical  types,  the  majority  of  the  species  inhabit 
the  warm  zone ;  a  very  significant  fact.  Cheiroptera  exist  in  both 
hemispheres,  increasing  in  number  from  the  arctic  regions  to  the 
tropics.  Quadrumana  are  chiefly  tropical ;  and  so  are  Bradipodidas. 
Flying  squirrels  belong  to  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones. 


9.    On  the  Pbbservation  of  Animal  Substances.    By  Dr. 

H.  GOADBT. 

Dr.  Gtoabbt's  preserving  fluids  are  made  accordmg  to  the  Allowing 

formulae  : 

A  2. 

Rock  Mlt 4  onnoes. 

Alnm 2  ounces. 

Gorrodve  sublimate,    4  graina 

Water 2  quarts  {imperuU  of  40  ounces). 

B. 

•         Rock  salt 8  ounces. 

CorrofliTe  sublimate,    2  grains. 

Water 1  quart,  imperial 

The  A  2  fluid  only  differs  from  the  A  1,  by  the  employment  of 
two  quarts  of  water  to  the  same  ingredients,  instead  of  one  quart, 

B  fluid,  made  according  to  the  above  recipe,  is  adapted  to  the 
preservation  of  land  and  lacustrine  animals  :  marine  animals  require 
about  two  ounces  more  salt  to  one  quart  of  water*  The  sp.  gravity 
should  be  1,148. 
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IIL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

10.  Influence  of  the  Poison  of  the  Northern  Rattlesnake 
(Crotalus  dwissusj  on  Plants.  By  J.  H.  Salisbury,  M.  D., 
of  Albany. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1851,  a  large  female  rattlesnake,  which 
had  been  caged  in  the  New- York  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History 
for  about  a  year  without  food,  died.  On  dissection,  its  stomach  and 
intestinal  canal  were  found  entirely  empty,  as  much  so  as  if  they  had 
been  scoured  out  with  soap-suds.  The  sack  in  which  the  poison  is 
emptied  was  laid  open,  and  the  virulent  matter  (of  which  there  was 
but  little)  carefully  removed  and  placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule. 
About  fifteen  minutes  aft:er  its  removal,  four  young  shoots  of  the  lilac 
fSyringa  vulgaris  J,  a  small  horse-chestnut  of  one  year's  growth 
f^sctdus  hippoccutanum )y  a  com  plant  (Zeamaiz)t  a  sunflower 
plant  (Hdianihu9  annuusj,  and  a  wild  cucumber  vine,  were  seve- 
rally vaccinated  with  it.  The  vaccination  was  performed  by  dipping 
the  point  of  a  penknife  into  the  poisonous  matter,  and  then  inserting 
it  into  the  plant,  just  beneath  the  inner  bark.  No  visible  effect,  in 
either  case,  of  the  influence  of  the  poison  was  perceptible  till  about 
sixty  hours  after  it  had  been  inserted.  Soon  after  this  the  leaves 
above  the  wound,  in  each  case,  began  to  wilt.  The  bark  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  incision  exhibited  scarcely  a  perceptible  change  ;  in  fact 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  the  points,  if  they  had  not 
been  marked,  where  the  poison  was  inserted.  Ninety-six  hours  after 
the  operation,  nearly  all  of  the  leaf-blades,  in  each  of  the  plants 
above  the  wounded  part,  were  wilted  and  quite  dead.  On  the  fifth 
day,  the  petioles  and  the  bark  above  the  incisions  began  to  lose  their 
freshness ;  and  on  the  sixth,  they  were  considerably  withered.  On 
the  seventh  day  they  appeared  about  as  they  did  on  the  sixth.  On 
the  tenth,  they  began  to  show  slight  signs  of  recovery.  On  the  fif- 
teenth, new  but  sickly  appearing  leaves  began  to  show  themselves 
on  the  lilacs,  and  the  other  plants  began  to  present  slight  signs  of 
recovery  in  the  same  way.  Neither  of  the  plants  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

It  was  interesting  to  mark  the  progressive  influence  of  the  poison. 
The  first  indication  of  the  derangement  of  the  healthy  functions  of 
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the  plants  was  observed  in  the  leaves  :  these  began  to  wilt  and  die 
at  their  edges  and  apices;  and  this  death  gradually  and  uniformly 
advanced  on  all  sides  towards  the  middle  and  petiole,  till  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  entire  leaf  was  destroyed. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  physiology*  that  the  plants  first  exhibited 
signs  of  death  in  the  leaves ;  and  still  more  interesting,  that  this 
death  commenced  first  in  the  leaves  on  the  side  of  the  plant  in  which 
the  poison  was  inserted*. 

The  facts  materially  deducible  from  these  experiments  are : 

1.  That  the  effects  of  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake  upon  plants 
and  animals,  when  introduced  into' their  circulation  by  a  wound,  are 
similarf. 

2.  That  it  requires  a  much  longer  time  for  it  to  affect  the  plant* 
than  the  animal}. 

3.  That  the  effects  were  invariably  exhibited  on  the  part  above 
the  wound,  and  in  no  case  affected  the  leaves  below  it||. 

4.  That  it  invariably  affected  first  the  leaves  on  the  side  of  the 
plant  in  which  the  incision  was  made. 

5.  That  its  influence  was  invariably  first  rendered  visible  on  the 
edges  and  apices  of  the  leaf-blades$. 


•TliU  tboira  aleM  perfect  ■ystem  of  aDastomoaing  veeods  than  exiato  in  iha 


I  It  is  stated,  on  good  anthority,  that  the  poi8<»  of  tho  snake  can  be  taken 
into  the  stomaeh  of  the  animal  with  impunity ;  its  dangerous  effects  being  only 
exhibited  when  introdnced  into  the  circulation  by  a  wound.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  note  its  influence  on  the  animal  when  applied  externally  to  the  skin,  to 
see  whether  its  deadly  effects  would  be  modified  by  the  absorbentSi 

X  It  should  be  stated,  in  order  to  show  that  animals  were  readily  affboted  by 
the  poison  of  the  snake^  that  a  short  time  previous  to  its  death,  a  rat  bitten  by 
it  died  in  abont  two  hours. 

I  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  the  poison  inserted  in 
each  case. 

^  In  this  respect  the  effects  of  this  poison  on  plants  resembles  strikingly,  in  its 
beginning  and  progreae^  the  disease  Whioh  has  for  the  last  few  years  affected  to 
much  the  potato. 


22 
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11.  Obsertations  on  thb  Frbbzino  op  Veobtablbs,  and  on  thb 
Causeb  which  bnablb  bomb  Plants  to  endure  the  action 
op  extreme  Cold.  By  John  Lb  Contb,  M.  D.»  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Georgia. 

In  the  years  1775  and  1777»  John  Hunter  commiimcated  to  the 
Royal  Society  two  series  of  experiments  on  the  ''Heat  of  AnimalB 
and  Vegetables,"  from  which  he  drew  the  inferencei  ''that  an  ani- 
mal must  be  deprived  of  life  before  it  can  be  frozen  ;"  and  "that 
plants  when  in  a  state  of  actual  vegetation,  or  even  in  such  a  state 
as  to  be  capable  of  yegetating  under  certain  circumstances,  must  be 
deprived  of  their  principle  of  vegetation  before  they  can  be  frozen" 
(Phil.  Trans,  for  1775,  pp.  452  and  454).  Again,  he  says,  "But  the 
question  is,  is  every  tree  dead  that  is  frozen!  I  can  only  say,  that 
in  all  the  experiments  I  ever  made  upon  trees  and  shrubs,  whether 
in  the  growing  or  active  state,  or  in  the  passive,  that  whole  or  part 
which  was  frozen,  was  dead  when  thawed"  (PhiL  Trans,  for  1778, 
p.  40).  With  respect  to  animaU,  Hunter  concluded  from  his  experi- 
mentSf  that  when  the  whole  was  frozen,  the  actions  of  life  could  never 
be  restored ;  but  that  the  ears  of  rabbits,  and  the  combs  of  cocks 
were  frozen  toithout  injnry  to  the  parts  (Phil.  Trans,  for  1778,  p. 
34  et  seq.).  More  recent  observations  have  convinced  animal  phy- 
siologists, that  Hunter's  generalization  was  premature ;  and  that  a 
degree  of  cold  which  absolutely  freezes  their  bodies  u  not  equally 
fatal  to  all  classes  of  animals.  The  warm-blooded  vertebrata  are  de- 
stroyed by  it ;  and  many  insects,  in  their  perfect  state,  are  said  to 
suffer  in  like  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  many  fishes,  and  some 
reptiles,  may  be  completely  frozen  without  their  vitality  being  ne- 
cessarily lost.  Sir  John  Franklin,  Pallas,  Bell,  and  many  others  re- 
late, that  certain  species  of  fish,  which  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
ice  of  the  polar  regions,  are  restored  to  Hie  when  thawed.  Heame, 
in  his  Journey  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  mentions 
his  having  found  various  species  of  frogs  so  completely  frozen  that 
their  legs  were  as  brittle  as  pipe-stems,  and  which  resumed  their 
natural  movements  when  exposed  to  a  genial  heat.  If  permitted  to 
freeze  again  after  being  thawed,  they  never  recovered.  He  found 
spiders  and  grubs  in  a  like  frozen  condition,  with  the  same  powers 
of  revivification  on  exposure  to  a  warm  atmosphere  ( Vide  Heame's 
Journey  from  Prince  Wales'  Fort,  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  Northern 
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Ocean,  pp.  397  et  398,  Lond.  1795).  The  larva  of  insects  are  equal- 
ly tenacious  of  vitality.  Lister,  Bonnet,  and  others,  have  found  ca- 
terpillars so  frozen  that,  when  dropped  into  a  glass,  they  chinked 
like  stones;  but  that  they  nevertheless  revived.  The  Papilio  brcusica 
has  been  produced  from  a  larva  which  had  been  exposed  to  a  cold 
of  0°  Fahr.,  and  which  had  become  a  lump  of  ice.  Spallanzani  found 
that  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  ^38^  or  even  ^56°  Fahr.  did 
not  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  ova  of  silk-worms ;  and  the  eggs  of 
the  slug  have  been  subjected  to  a  cold  of  —40^  Fahr.  without  inju- 
ry. The  following  experiment  upon  caterpillars,  tried  in  Sir  John 
Ross'  voyage,  seems  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  on  this  point.  Thirty 
larvae  of  the  Laria  rossii  were  put  in  a  box,  and  exposed  to  the 
winter  temperature  for  three  months;  on  bringing  them  into  the 
cabin,  every  one  of  them  returned  to  life  and  walked  about.  They 
were  again  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  —40**  Fahr.,  and  instantly 
became  refrozen ;  after  a  week,  they  were  brought  again  into  the 
cabin,  and  twenty-three  returned  to  life.  These  were  again  exposed 
and  refrozen;  and,  after  being  solid  for  another  yveek,  eleven  of  them 
recovered  on  being  brought  into  the  cabin.  A  fo9rth  time  they  were 
frozen,  and  only  two  survived  ( Vide  Carpenter's  Principles  of  Ge- 
neral and  Comparative  Physiology,  2d  ed.t  Lond.  1841,  pp.  158, 174 
and  175).» 

The  foregoing  facts  appear  to  indicate,  that  the  power  of  revivifi« 
cation  after  the  complete  congelation  of  the  fluids,  is  confined  to 
animals  in  which  the  function  of  calorification  is  imperfectly  per- 

*  The  recent  obeenrations  of  Prol  Jamu  Paqbt  8eem  to  ihow,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  HuimEB,  that  it  \b  not  hy  the  power  of  a  vital  principle  that  eggs 
resist  the  influence  of  cold.  His  experiments  prove,  "that  certain  things  will 
destroy  the  power  of  resisting  cold,  without  affecting  the  capability  of  being 
developed,  and  of  therein  manifesting  the  best  evidence  of  life;  and  that  when 
eggs  yield  to  the  influence  of  intense  cold,  they  are  not  damaged  unless  they 
are  frozen,  and  are  not  kilted  even  when  frozen."  "The  experiments  thus  remove 
almost  the  only  remaining  support  ot  tlie  hypotheaiB  that  suoh  a  vital  principle 
may  exist  in  oi^anized  bodies,  as  may  enable  them,  even  while  inactive  and  disr 
displaying  no  other  signs  of  life,  to  resist  passively  the  influence  of  physical 
forces."  Prof.  Paget  thinks,  that  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  eggs  may  be 
reduced  far  below  the  freezing  point  without  being  frozen,  is  due,  not  to  any 
vital  principle,  but  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  mechanical  constitution  of  the 
albumen,  "by  means  of  which  the  water  combined  with  it  is  held  so  steadily, 
that  the  agitation  favourable,  or  even  necessary,  to  the  freezing  at  or  near  S2^, 
eaonot  take  place"  (Vide  Hul.  Trans,  for  1860,  p.  221  et  seq.). 
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ibnned,  and  in  wiiieii  all  the  vital  processes  fife  obscurely  manifested. 
As  all  the  fnnctions  of  vitality  are  still  tnore  obscurely  performed  in 
plants,  we  should  naturally  expect  them  to  be  endowed  with  a 
similar  power  of  resisting  the  destructire  effects  of  freezing.  Never- 
theless, the  most  eminent  writers  on  vegetable  physiology  seem  to 
be  very  general  and  decided  in  the  opinion,  that  the  eomjdete  solidi- 
fication of  the  fluids  of  a  plant  neeesiarUy  and  inemtaUy  retultt  m 
iU  death.  For,  although  it  is  well  known  to  practical  horriculturists, 
that  the  pernicious  consequences  of  severe  cold  on  growing  vegeta- 
bles may  be,  to  some  extent,  obviated  by  careful  and  gradual 
thawing ;  yet,  it  is  thought  that,  in  such  cases,  the  freezing  is  incom- 
plete, and  does  not  involve  ail  of  the  structures  of  the  plant.  Thus, 
for  example,  M.  Aug.-Pyr.  De  Candolle,  after  enumerating  the 
effects  produced  by  a  partial  freezing  of  the  internal  parts  of  trees, 
in  which  the  alburnum  is  the  only  part  attacked  and  ^sorganized, 
giving  rise  to  what  are  called  gehvurei,  remarks  :  '^Enfin,  si  le 
gel  est  assez  fort  pour  altendre  le  liber,  alart  la  hranche  tm  Varhre 
dont  le  liber  gele  perit  praqtte  toujourt^  soit  que  la  gel6e  du  liber  soil 
un  signe  de  la  gel^  totale  de  Taubier,  soit  que  le  r6ie  du  liber  soit 
lui-m6n^e  plus  important  et  lie  avec  la  congelation  de  tous  les  bour« 
geons"  (Physiologie  Y^g^tale,  tome  3,  p.  1119,  Paris  1832).  Again 
he  says,  "  Si  elle  (la  temperature)  descend  au-dessous  de  la  cong^ 
lation,  elle  solidifie  d'abord  I'eau  situee  ^  I'exterieur  du  v^g^tal,  et 
arr^te  d'autant  la  nutrition ;  puis  elle  atteint  les  liquides  aqueux 
renfermes  dans  le  tissu  vegetal  :  en  les  congelant,  elle  les  dilate ;  de 
cette  dilatation  r^sulte  la  mart  du  vegetal  au  du  fragment  de  laplanie 
cu  elle  a  lieuy  soit,  oomme  Font  cru  plusieurs  auteurs,  par  la  rupture 
des  cellules  et  des  vaisseaux  (fait  que  les  recherches  r^centes  de  M. 
Gceppert  rendent  au  moins  trds-douteux),  soit  par  la  d^naturation 
des  sues  eux-m^mes  que  la  gel^e  tend  k  separer  en  parties  plus  ou 
moins  susceptibles  de  congelation,  soit  simplemeut  par  un  efiet  vital 
Bur  le  tissu  des  cellules"  (Op.  cit.  supra,  tome  3,  p.  1101).  Prof.  J. 
S.  Henslow  remarks,  that,  *'  When  the  sap  is  frozen,  the  cells  and 
vessels  in  which  it  is  contained  are  ruptured,  and  the  parti  subjected 
to  such  an  accident  di^*  (Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiolo- 
gical Botany,  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  p.  297,  London  1844). 
Again,  the  same  botanist  says,  that,  "  Whenever  the  sap  does  freeze, 
it  produces  the  effect  technically  termed  'shakes'  "  (probably  the 
roulure  of  the  French)  "  in  timber  trees,  which  consists  in  a  ten- 
dency  in  the  separate  layers  of  wood  to  disunite"  (Op.  cit.  supra. 
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pb  173).  References  migbt  be  mttlliplied  to  ahow  how  amversal  this 
opinion  is  among  the  best  vegetable  physiologists.  Although  most  of 
them  reject  the  idea  of  Hunter,  that  a  plant  must  be  deprived  of 
the  principle  of  vegetation  before  it  can  be  frozen ;  yet  they  appear 
to  be  almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  after  complete  congela- 
tion it  necessarily  dies.  It  is  true,  that  several  facts  which  seem  to 
contravene  this  opinion  have  not  failed  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
several  botanists.  Thus,  M.  De  CandoUe  cites  the  fact,  attested  by 
M.  Thouin,  that  the  cases  of  apple-trees  sent  to  Moscow  arrived 
there  in  a  frozen  condition,  and  that  a  great  part  of  them  were  saved 
by  gradual  and  slow  thawing  (Physiologie  Y^g^tale,  tome  3,  p. 
1122).  It  appears,  however,  that  such  phenomena  have  attracted  but 
little  attention,  and  provoked  no  scientific  research ;  they  have  re* 
mained  barren  and  isolaited  facts  Jn  the  field  of  science. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  Hunter's  experiments,  I  am 
surpiised  that  either  he  or  his  successors  should  have  drawn  such 
conclusions  as  have  been  deduced  from  them  in  relation  to  the  effect 
of  cold  on  vegetables.  For  example,  we  will  cite  his  second  experi- 
ment in  his  earlier  paper  :  ''A  young  Scotch  fir,  which  had  two 
complete  shoots  and  a  third  growing,  and  which  consequently  was 
in  its  third  year,  was  put  into  the  cold  mixture  which  was  between 
15^  and  17^  Fahr.  The  last  shoot  was  froze  with  great  difficulty ; 
which  appeared  to  be  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  repulsion  be- 
tween the  plant  and  the  water.  When  thawed,  the  young  shoot  was 
found  flaccid.  It  was  pf^inted  :  the  first  and  second  we  found  retained 
life  ;  while  the  third,  or  growing  shoot,  withered  "  ( Phil.  Trans,  for 
1775,  p.  451).  Again,  in  his  second  series  of  experiments,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  16°  Fahr.,  he  found  a  thermometer  in- 
serted into  the  trunks  of  a  number  of  species  of  trees  to  stand  at  17^ 
Fahr.  Now,  he  found  that  the  sap  taken  from  the  walnut  tree  on 
which  he  made  the  experiment,  would  freeze  at  32^ ;  and  further- 
more, that  the  sap  which  filled  an  old  hole  which  he  had  made  in  the 
same  tree,  became  frozen  when  the  temperature  of  it  was  31°  Fahr. 
Assuming  that  the  juices  of  the  tree  vjere  not  frozen  when  their  tem- 
perature was  17°  Fahr.,  Hunter  very  naturally  inquires  :  "Now, 
since  the  sap  of  a  tree,  when  taken  out,  freezes  at  32°  Fahr. ;  also, 
since  the  sap  of  the  tree,  when  taken  out  of  its  proper  canal,  freezes 
when  the  heat  of  the  tree  is  at  31°  ;  and  since  the  heat  of  the  tree 
can  be  as  low  as  17°  Fahr.  without  freezing,  by  what  power  are 
the  juices  of  the  trecjt  when  in  their  proper  canals,  kept  fluid  in 
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Buch  cold  f  Is  h  the  principle  of  Tegetation  ?"  (Phil.  Trans,  for 
1778,  pp.  47,  48).  Hunter  has  not  informed  us  in  what  manner  be 
ascertained  that  the  juices  of  the  tree  were  not  frozen  when  their 
temperature  was  17°  Fahr. ;  but  the  presumption  is,  that  he  had  no 
other  reason  for  thinking  so,  than  the  fact  that  the  tree  was  hot 
killed.  He  appears  to  have  been  so  much  prepossessed  with  the  idea 
that  plants  "  must  be  deprived  of  their  principle  of  vegetation  be- 
fore they  can  be  frozen,"  that  he  never  thought  of  determining,  by 
direct  observation,  whether  or  not  the  sap  of  the  tree  was  actually 
frozen  when  its  temperature  was  17®  Fahr.  The  very  first  princi- 
ples of  philosophizing  demand,  that  it  should  be  clearly  and  unde- 
niably established  as  a  matter  offacU  that  every  case  in  which  the 
sap  of  a  plant  is  frozen^  is  invariably  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
whole,  or,  at  least,  of  the  part  coflgealed,  before  the  fact  of  its  hav- 
ing survived  can  be  made  the  basis  of  the  conclusion  that  congela- 
tion of  the  juices  had  not  taken  place.  The  assumption  is  made  that 
a  plant  which  is  not  killed  by  cold,  never  was  frozen ;  and  then,  theo- 
ries are  framed  to  account  for  the  presumed  fact  I 

Impressed  with  this  fundamental  idea,  all  attempts  which  have 
been  made  by  modern  phytologists  to  explain  how  vegetables  en- 
dure the  action  of  excessive  cold,  resolve  themselves  into  an  enu- 
meration of  the  possible  causes  which  may  prevent  their  juices  from 
freezing.  M.  Aug.-J*yr.  De  Candolle  has  investigated  the  action  of 
these  causes  with  his  characteristic  sagacity  (Physiologie  Vegetale, 
tome  3,  p.  1101  et  seq.).  The  causes  to  which  this  assumed  resis- 
tance to  freezing  has  been  ascribed  may  be  reduced  to  Jit)e  :  1.  A 
certain  amount  of  proper  heat,  generated  by  physiological  actions; 
2.  The  viscosity  of  the  juices,  lowering  the  freezing  point ;  3.  The 
distribution  of  the  sap  through  minute  vesicles  and  capillary  vessels, 
depressing  the  point  of  congelation  still  further ;  4.  The  warmth  of 
the  ground  from  which  the  sap  is  pumped  up ;  5,  The  low  con- 
ducting power  of  concentric  layers  of  bark  with  entangled  air 
included  in  their  meshes,  and  of  the  wood  itself,  which  is  less  trans- 
versely than  longitudinally.  We  shall  examine  the  adequacy  of  each 
of  these  causes  to  account  for  the  facts. 

1.  The  experiments  of  J.  Hunter,  SchcepfT,  Bierkandcr,  Pictet 
and  Maurice,  Schubler  and  Neuffer,  Hermstasdt,  Nau,  Goeppert,  and 
others,  have  shown  that  the  interior  of  the  trunks  of  large  trees 
possesses,  during  winter,  a  temperature  several  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  air.  But,  M.  De  Candolle  and  others  have 
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very  reasonably  doubted  whether  known  physical  causes  might  not 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact,  without  the  necessity  of  as- 
cribing it  to  the  result  of  any  physiological  action.  By  recent  experi- 
ments, however,  made  with  instruments  of  gi*eat  susceptibility  to 
changes  of  temperature — such^as  the  thermo-multiplier  of  Nobili  — 
MM.  Dutrochet,  Becqnerel  and  Breschet,  have  demonstrated,  that 
in  those  parts  of  plants  in  which  the  vital  processes  are  taking 
place  with  activity,  an  appreciable  amount  of  caloric  is  constantly 
evolved.  The  amount  of  this  evolution  of  heat  is  generally  very  l-ow, 
not  more,  in  fact,  than  a  tingle  degree  ( Fahr.)  in  the  herbaceous 
parts  of  actively-growing  plants ;  and  as  it  does  not  more  than 
counterbalance  the  effect  of  evaporation,  which  is  continually  taking 
place  from  the  surface,  there  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  so 
far  as  thu  ccuue  is  concerned,  no  sensible  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  plant  and  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
(  Vide  Ann.  des  Set.  N,  &»  tome  12  ;  also,  Carpenter's  General  and 
Comparative  Physiology,  2d  ed.  Lond.  1841,  p.  417).  During  the 
winter,  when  these  functions  are  comparatively  dormant,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  they  operate  at  all  in  resisting  any  atmospheric 
changes  which  might  be  injurious  to  vegetation^  Nevertheless,  as 
vital  changes  are  taking  place  with  more  or  less  activity  at  all 
periods,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  vera  causa  ;  but  its  effect,  so  far 
as  the  prevention  of  freezing  is  concenied,  must  be  considered  ab- 
solutely infiniteiimal. 

2.  That  the  freezing  point  of  the  juices  of  plants  is  but  eligktly 
depressed  below  that  of  water,  by  the  admixture  of  gum,  mucilage, 
and  other  products  of  vegetation  which  impart  viscidity  to  them» 
has  been  demonstrated  by  direct  experiment.  Hunter  found  the 
freezing  point  of  vegetable  juices  when  squeezed  out  of  a  green 
plant,  to  vary  from  29^  to  32^  Fahr.  In  several  experiments  on  the 
freshly  expressed  juice  of  the  strawberry,  I  found  the  freezing  point 
to  vary  from  2S°  to  30^  Fahr. ;  and,  in  every  case,  the  temperature 
after  congdation  was  30°  Fahr.  It  is  extremely  probable,  nay,  almost 
certain,  that  the  freezing  point  may  vary  with  the  degree  of  iuspis- 
satioa  of  the  sap,  and  may  consequently  be  different  for  different 
plants,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  same  plant ;  and, 
moreover,  that  it  may,  on  this  account,  be  somewhat  lower  in  winter 
than  in  spring  or  summer.  It  is  also  probable,  that  the  admixture  of 
certain  peculiar  organic  products  may  lower  the  freezing  point  of 
the  sap  of  particular  plants.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  to  chemists  thait 
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the  point  of  congelatioH  of  good  oil  of  turpentine  is  as  low  as  14^ 
Fakr. ;  and,  perhaps,  the  presence  of  this  proximate  principle  maj 
teod  to  prevent  the  sap  of  the  conifers  from  freezing  in  moderate 
degrees  of  cold.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  assign  a  definite  quantitative  value  to  the  influence  of 
vUeonty  in  lowering  the  freezing  point  of  the  juices  of  vegetables ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  amount  to  many  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture*. It  must  have  Mome  influence,  and  must  thorefore  be  looked 
upon  as  a  vera  causa  acting  in  the  right  directiou;  but  ia  cases  of 
extreme  cold,  this  cause  is  obviously  intidequate  to  prevent  the  super- 
vention of  congelation. 

3.  Prof  Henslow  seems  to  think,  that  <<the  chief  protection  against 
the  sap  freezing  in  the  trunks  of  trees  is  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
contained  in  extremely  minute  vesicles  and  capillary  vessels ;  for  it 
has  been  shown  that  water  will  resist  a  temperature  of  16 J^  Fahr. 
under  similar  circumstances;  and  all  viscid  fluids  are  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  freeze  than  water"  (Op*  cit,  ante^  p.  173),  It  is  unquestiona- 
bly true,  that,  by  taking  certain  precautions,  water  may  be  cooled  15 
or  even  20  d^rees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  below  the  proper  Creesing 
point,  vrithout  the  supervention  of  solidification.  The  essential  com- 
ditiom  of  success  in  the  experiment,  is,  that  it  must  be  cooled  without 
the  slightest  agitatioth  and  no  angular  body  be  in  contact  with  it ; 
for  the  instant  any  solid  body  is  dropped  into  water  cooled  below 
its  freezing  point,  or  a  tremor  is  communicated  to  it,  congelation 
commences,  and  the  temperature  starts  up  to  32^  Fahr.  (Graham's 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  Am.  Ed.  Phila.  1843,  pp»  50  et  51).  It  ia 
very  obvious  that  this  necessary  comditian  is  most  efiectoally  secured 
by  placing  the  water  in  capillary  tubes;  for  the  adhesion  of  the  fluid 
to  the  sides  of  the  tubes  must  tend  to  maintain  it  in  that  state  id 
absolute  repose  upon  which  the  success  of  the  experiment  depends. 
Thus,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  succeeded  in  cooling  water  ia  thermo- 


*  Hie  fact  that  the  speeifie  gnmty  of  the  up  of  plants  is  but  di^tly  above 
that  of  water,  affordt  preeomptive  evidenee  that  the  freesiAg  point  oan  be  but 
fittle  below  32^  Fahr.;  for  experiments  on  the  admiztnre  of  salts  with  water 
iliow  that  the  depreseion  of  the  freeung  point  it  nearly  proportional  to  the 
iasreMe  of  dmmSff.  Kni^^  iMind  that  the  sap  of  the  Am  plmfmtMsa,  m  ihs 
•piin^  eoUeeted  eloM  U  the  ground,  had  a  apeei&o  gravity  of  ],00i;  at  7  feet 
above  the  graond it beeame  1,008;  andatli  feet,  l,Oia  (Vide  PhiL  Tkaaa.  for 
IBO^  pp.  90  et  91). 
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meter  tubee  to  8^,  and  once  to  5^  Fahr.,  before  it  began  to  freeze 
(Vide  Heat  aod  Electricity,  London  1830,  p.  175).  In  the  case  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  the 
indispensable  condition  of  absolute  repose  may  be  subverted,  by  the 
perpetual  agitation  to  which  their  branches  and  more  flexible  parts 
are  subjected  through  the  action  of  winds ;  but  it  seems  to  me, 
that  in  the  case  of  plants,  the  distribution  of  the  fluids  tjhrough 
capillary  vessels  can  have  but  slight,  if  any,  influence  m  die  pre- 
vention of  their  congelation. 

4.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  established  by  the  experi- 
ments and  observations  of  many  distinguiriied  physiologists,  that 
the  interior  of  the  trunks  of  large  trees  possesses,  during  winter,  a 
temperature  considerably  above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
It  has,  likewise  been  shown  that  this  heat  is  not  produced  by  the 
physiological  actions  which  are  taking  place  in  the  plant;  the 
amount  generated  by  this  cause  being  wholly  inappreciable.  M. 
Aug.-Fyr.  De  Candolle  very  justly  ascribes  this  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature of  the  interior  of  trees  to  the  circumstance  of  their  roots 
penetrating  the  earth  to  a  depth  where  the  soil  is  always  warmer 
than  the  atmosphere  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer,  and  imbibing 
moisture  which  must  necessarily  partake  of  this  influence.  Hence  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  internal  parts  of  large  trees  retain  a 
temperature  which  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  soil  at  the  mean 
depth  to  which  their  roots  penetrate  (Physiologie  Vegetale^  tome  2, 
p.  879  et  seq.;  also  tome  3,  pp.  1101, 1102, 1108).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  uniformity  of  temperature 
of  the  interior  of  the  trunks  of  large  trees  ;  but  when  considered  as 
a  resource  against  the  effects  of  extreme  cold,  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  its  protective  action  extends  to  the  remotest  branch 
and  most  minute  twig.  Now,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  by  any 
one,  that  a  small  branch  of  a  tree,  situated  80  or  IQO  feet  from  the 
ground,  will  have  its  temperature  appreciably  modified  by  the  tardy 
circulation  of  sap  which  takes  place  during  the  winter.  In  fact,  di- 
rect observations  show  that  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  small 
trees,  shrubs,  and  twigs,  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere ;  and  the  difference  becomes  more  apparent 
the  larger  the  trunk  on  which  the  observation  is  made,  and  the 
nearer  it  is  to  the  ground.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that,  so  far  as 
the  buds  and  smaller  branches  are  concerned,  the  cause  under  con- 
sideration can  have  no  practical  influence  in  enabling  vegetables  to 
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resist  the  action  of  excessive  cold  :  its  effect  must  be  infinitenmai. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  shown,  hereafter,  that  perennial  plants,  aod 
even  large  forest  trees,  endure  the  intense  cold  of  a  Siberian  win- 
ter, when  their  roots  are  imbedded  in  a  toil  which  is  frozen  more  than 
one-half  of  the  year. 

5.  After  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
the  influence  of  the  bad  conducting  power  of  the  concentric  layers 
of  bark,  or  on  the  greater  facility  with  which  the  wood  itself  trans- 
mits heat  longitudinally  than  transversely,  as  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments of  MM.  Aug.  De  La  Rive  and  Alph.  De  Candolle  {Mem, 
Soe,  de  Fhya,  de  Geneve^  vol.  4,  p.  71 ;  also,  Ann.  de  Phya,  40,  p. 
91 ).  These  circumstances  only  prevent  the  supply  of  caloric  which 
is  pumped  up  by  the  roots  from  the  warm  earth,  from  being  carried 
off;  but  as  we  have  shown  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  this  heat 
can  possibly  reach  the  extreme  twigs  and  buds,  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  the  low  conducting  power  of  the  woody  layers  and  bark 
can  have  no  sensible  influence  in  resisting  any  atmospheric  changes 
which  might  be  injurious  to  these  portion  of  plants*. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  until  quite  receutly,  I  participated  in 
the  opinion  so  generally  prevalent  among  the  most  eminent  phyto- 
logists,  that  the  sap  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  uninjured. by 
extreme  cold,  is  never  frozen.  I,  therefore,  entered  upon  the  investi- 
gation with  all  my  prepossessions  in  favor  of  the  commonly-received 
opinion  in  relation  to  this  subject.  Nevertheless,  the  glaring  inade- 
quacy of  all  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned  to  explain  the 
presumed  fact,  induced  me,  during  the  winter  of  1850-51,  to  insti- 
tute a  series  of  observations  and  experiments,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining clearer  ideas.  The  sequel  will  show  that  I  was  very  soon 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  ihe  fiindamental  idea  is  erroneous, 
and  that  plants  do  become  frozen  without  the  slightest  injury  to  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  November  1850,  I  found  the  leaves 
of  the  common  garden  cabbage  covered  with  hoar-frost  on  both  sur- 
faces, and  so  completely  frozen  as  to  be  quite  rigid  and  stiff.  On  more 
minute  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  fluid  contained  in  the  pe- 
tioles, as  well  as  that  of  the  midribs  and  lateral  veins,  was  completely 


•  Tlicse  congiderations  seem  to  show,  that  those  phytologista  who  are  disposed 
to  look  at  this  subject  in  a  teleologioal  point  of  view,  have  mistaken  the  true 
office  of  the  tcalei  which  envelope  the  buds  of  plants  :  they  can  afford  no  pro- 
tection against  the  action  of  cold. 
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frozen.  By  making  a  transverse  or  longitudinal  section  of  them,  the 
icicles  could  be  scraped  out  with  the  edge  of  a  knife.  No  indications 
of  congelation  could  be  detected  in  the  parenchyma  and  smaller 
veinlets.  At  the  time  these  observations  were  made,  T  had  no  thermo* 
meter  with  me ;  but  the  weather  was  quite  moderate  :  the  tempera- 
ture at  sunrise  could  not  have  been  below  28®  Fahr.  The  cabbages 
were  uninjured,  although  most  of  them  were  exposed  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  sun.  Subsequently,  the  leaves  of  the  Gardenia  florida 
were,  on  several  occasions,  observed  to  be  frozen  during  the  frosty 
moi-nings  in  December.  They  were  curled  backwards,  and  were  so 
rigid  as  to  break  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  bend  them.  The 
foliage  was  not  injured  by  this  degree  of  cold,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  a  hardy  plant. 

Doubtless  such  facts  are  familiar  to  every  practical  horticulturist : 
nevertheless,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  freezing  ever 
involved  the  woody  structures ;  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  effect  on  the 
plant.  As  the  winter  advanced,  other  opportunities  presented  them- 
selves fur  extending  these  observations.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  January  1851,  the  temperature  being  18®  Fahr.,  I  examined  the 
larger  stems  of  a  number  of  roses  in  my  garden,  and  found  the  fluids 
of  the  bark  and  liber  of  all  of  them  completely  frozen^  presenting  a 
pclished  vitreous  surface  when  cut  hy  a  sharp  knife.  The  fluids  freely 
exuded  from  abraded  portions  of  the  bark,  as  soon  as  they  were 
thawed  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  or  by  removal  to  a  warm  room. 
The  branches  of  the  Pinus  tada,  some  of  them  more  than  a  half 
inch  in  diameter,  were  found  to  be  so  brittle  as  to  snap  under  a 
very  slight  degree  of  flexure.  The  fluids  appeared  to  be  congealed  ; 
for  no  gum  exuded  from  the  fractured  extremity,  until  it  was  brought 
into  a  warm  atmosphere.  These  observations  were  repeated,  and  ex- 
tended to  other  perennial  plants,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  Janua- 
ry 18«51,  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  l3,o®  Fahr., 
with  precisely  identical  results.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state,  that  the 
roses,  pines,  and  other  plants  examined,  were  uninjured. 

The  foregoing  observations  afforded  no  very  satisfactory  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  fluids  of  this  proper  woody 
structure  :  they  only  furnished  positive  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  juices  contained  in  the  succulent  layers  of  the  inner  hark. 
During  their  progress,  I  endeavored  to  examine  some  transparent 
sections  of  the  plants  by  means  of  a  compound  microscope ;  but  it 
was  found  to  be  so  difficult  and  unpleasant  to  carry  on  such  observar 
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tions  in  the  open  air,  that  I  determined  to  make  use  of  artificial  4xU 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  investigation.  With  this  view,  the  follow- 
ing experiments  were  instituted ;  the  frigorific  agent  being  a  mix- 
ture of  snow  and  common  salt. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  effects  of  cold,  I  selected  the  inter- 
nodal  portions  of  a  vigorous  freshly-cut  elder  stalk  (8ambucM$  canor 
dmiisjt  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter  :  the  diameter  of  the  pith 
was  nearly  one  haJlf  that  of  the  stalk.  The  pith  of  this  plant  is  suf'- 
rounded  by  a  zone  about  )\^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  is  more 
succulent  than  the  central  portions  of  the  pith  proper,  and  from  which 
fluid  could  be  readily  pressed  by  lateral  compression  in  situ  with 
the  back  of  a  knife.  A  smaller  but  sensible  quantity  of  fluid  could* 
likewise,  be  expressed  from  any  portion  of  the  pith,  so  as  to  appear 
on  the  cut  surface,  and  which  would  disappear  as  soon  the  compress- 
ing force  was  withdrawn.  It  was  also  found  that  fluid  appeared  at 
the  transverse  cut  surface  of  the  liber,  when  pressed  against  the  sub- 
jacent wood  at  the  extremities.  It  was  hoped  that  the  application  of 
the  foregoing  tests  would  enable  us  to  ascertain,  with  considerable 
certainty,  whether  the  juices  of  these  portions  of  the  plant  could  be 
readily  frozen,  independently  of  any  light  which  microscopic  exa- 
mination might  throw  upon  the*  question. 

Experiment  No.  1.  Feb. 2d,  1851,  1  o'clock  p.m.;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  being  42^  Fahr.,  and  that  of  the  freezing  mixture 
varying,  during  the  experment,  from  2^  to  5^  Fahr.  With  the  view 
of  excluding  the  direct  conuct  of  the  frigorific  mixture,  the  inter- 
node  of  elder  was  inserted  into  a  water-tight  tinned  sheet-iron  case 
or  cylinder,  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the  stalk  :  the  whole 
was  plunged  vertically,  and  in  the  natural  growing  position,  into  the 
freezing  mixture,  about  }ths  of  the  intemode  being  below  the  sur- 
face. At  the  expiration  of  tioo  hours,  the  stalk  was  removed  from  the 
case  for  examination.  The  extremity  which  was  above  the  cold  mix- 
ture, was  found  to  be  surmounted  by  a  thin  transparent  coating  of 
ice.  The  fluids  seem  to  have  been  forced  up  along  the  inner  bark 
and  the  succulent  zone  surrounding  the  pith,  by  the  contraction 
which  took  place  in  the  part  of  the  stem  below  the  mixture,  belcMre 
congelation  supervened.  The  lower  extremity  was  found  to  be  quite 
free  from  external  ice,  and  appeared  comparatively  dry.  The  fluids 
of  the  bark,  as  well  as  those  of  the  succulent  zone  around  the  pith, 
were  ohmously  congealed.  The  frozen  condition  was  rendered  evident^ 
by  slicing  the  bark  longitudinally  with  a  sharp  knife  :  the  ice  couM 
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be  scraped  off  with  tfaa  edge  off  tlie  instrainent  In  like  maimer, 
small  maMea  of  solidified  juice  ooutd  be  detached  from  the  succu- 
lent zone,  as  wefl  as  the  pith. 

Under  the  microscope,  when  a  transrerse  section  was  made  with 
a  knife  which  was  artificially  cooled  and  placed  oh  a  plate  of  glass 
which  was  cooled  in  the  same  manner,  the  process  of  thawing  was 
quite  conspicuous  and  beautiful,  especially  in  the  succulent  zone.  In 
lStie  woody  Mtrueture,  the  process  of  Hqueftiction  was  manifested  by  the 
rapid  appearance  of  bright  apertura,  which  were  merely  translu- 
cent points  when  first  placed  under  the  glass.  Slices  of  wood  which 
had  not  been  subjected  to  tbe  influence  of  cold,  presented  no  changa 
under  the  magnifier.  As  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  slices  very  thin, 
in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  degree  of  transparency,  the  thawing 
takes  place  with  great  rapidity.  The  observations  must,  therefore,  be 
made  quiekly  :  the  knife  with  which  the  slices  are  made,  as  well  as 
the  glass  plate  on  which  they  are  placed  for  examination,  should  be 
artificially  cooled. 

Experiment  No.  ft.  In  the  previous  eipefiment,  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  intemode  of  elder  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
cold;  and  it  might  be' supposed  that  die  frigorific  influence  was 
propagated  along  the  stalk  longitudinally ^  the  direction  in  which  the 
experiments  of  MM.  Aug.  de  la  Rive  and  Alph.  de  Candolle  show 
the  conducting  power  of  wood  to  be  the  greatest.  For  the  purpose 
of  obviating  this  difiiculty,  a  hollow  tin  cylinder,  six  inches  in  length, 
open  at  both  extremities,  was  passed  transversely  through  the  centre 
of  the  opposite  sides  of  a  small  wooden  box.  Another  recently-cut 
intemode  of  elder  was  thrust  through  the  cylinder,  having  both  ex- 
tremities projecting  several  inches  beyond  theends  of  the  metallic 
case,  so  that  only  the  middle  portions  would  be  subjected  to  the  fri- 
gorific influence.  On  the  sixth  of  February  1851,  at  one  o^clock  p.  h., 
the  temperature  of  the  room  being  37^  Fahr.,  the  freezing  mixture 
was  introduced  into  the  box.  At  the  end  of  tfoo  hourtt  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture  varying  from  2*^  to  6*  Fahr.,  the  stalk  was  with- 
drawn for  examination.  The  bark  in  the  middle  of  the  part  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  cold,  tfi{u  found  Jrozen  as  in  the  previous 
experiment  :  neither  the  bark,  succulent  zone,  pith,  or  wood  at  the 
extremitieit  exhibited  any  indications  of  congelation  of  the  fluids 
contained  in  them.  The  middle  of  the  stalk  was  then  cut  through 
by  means  of  a  small  saw  which  had  been  artificially  cooled.  On 
examining  the  transverse  section,  the  liber  and  succulent  zone  around 
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the  pith  were  evidently  frozen  :  portions  of  solidified  sap  could  be 
removed  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  Under  the  microscope,  the  thawing 
of  thin  transverse  slices  of  the  woody  structure  was'  manifested  by 
a  series  of  changes  identical  with  those  observed  in  the  first  experi- 
ment. Indeed,  the  physical  properties  of  the  wood  were  sufficiently 
naodified  to  indicate  the  frozen  condition  by  the  use  of  a  cutting 
instrument  :  it  was  harder  than  natural,  and  the  sectitm  presented  a 
polished  glussy  appearance.  At  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  branch 
of  a  Pinus  t€Bda  was  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  :  the 
microscope  revealed  the  fact  that  its  juices  were,  likewise,  frozen ; 
a  similar  change,  indicative  of  thawing,  being  clearly  observable. 
.  Experiment  No,  3.  The  foregoing  experiments  were  tried  on 
portions  of  plants  which  had  been  recently  cut  from  the  parent  stem 
or  branch ;  and  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent with  a  growing  plant.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  validity 
of  this  idea,  two  vigorous  shoots  of  the  AHanthus,  which  had  been 
planted  in  a  large  box  of  earth,  were,  on  the  nineteenth  of  February 
185 Ir  submitted  to  experiment.  The  temperature  of  the  room  was 
56^  Fahr. :  that  of  the  freezing  mixture  varied  from  0  to  5°  Fahr. 
Tin  tubes  were  placed  around  the  base  of  the  stems,  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  the  immediate  contact  of  the  mixture.  The  frigorific 
material  was  kept  around  each  tube  by  means  of  two  small  wooden 
boxes  which  were  perforated  at  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  so  as  to 
permit  the  tubes  and  contained  stems  to  pass  vertically  through.  At 
die  expiration  of  Jour  hours,  the  cold  mixture  was  removed  from 
one  of  the  shoots,  and  it  was  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  pcut 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  cold.  The  juices  of  the  bark  and 
wood  were  evidently  frozen.  This  was  rendered  obvious  by  placing 
transparent  slices  of  them  under  the  microscope,  as  in  the  previous 
experiments.  It  was  likewise  proved  by  the  fact,  that  at  first,  when 
cut  with  a  cold  knife,  none  of  the  juices  were  forced  out  by  the 
passage  of  the  cutting  instrument;  but  after  a  short  time,  when 
thawing  had  taken  place,  any  attempt  to  slice  the  wood  transversely 
would  render  the  presence  of  the  fluids  manifest  on  the  cut  surface. 
The  4>ther  shoot  was  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  six  hours  : 
after  which,  the  frigorific  mixture  was  removed,  and  the  box  of  earth 
in  which  it  was  planted  placed  in  the  open  air,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  efiect  the  cold  might  have  on  its  vitality.  About 
the  middle  of  March  the  buds  began  to  swell,  and  in  due  season  the 
leaves  were  developed.  The  shoots  of  Ailanthus  on  which  these  ex- 
periments were  tried,  were  suckers  of  two  years  growth. 
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From  tbe  preceding  experiments,  two '  conclusions  seem  to  be 
legitimately  deducible  :  First,  that  tbe  sap  of  certain  plants  can  he 
readily  frozen  by  tbe  application  of  a  comparatively  moderate  degree 
of  cold.  For  altbougb  tbe  temperature  of  tbe  frigorific  mixture  va- 
ried from  0  to  6^  Fabr.,  yet  as  tbere  was  a  metallic  tube  surrounding 
tbe  stem,  tbe  temperature  of  tbe  latter  must  bave  been  considerably 
bigber.  Direct  observation  proved  tbis  to  be  tbe  case  :  a  tbermo* 
meter,  introduced  into  tbe  metallic  case,  never  indicated  a  tempera* 
ture  lower  tban  15°  Fabr.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  tbat  as  tbe 
duration  of  tbe  frigorific  action  was  never  more  tban  from  two  to 
/our  Jioursy  tbe  central  portions  of  tbe  stems  submitted  to  experiment 
mast  bave  possessed  a  temperature  notably  higher  tban  tbe  exterior 
parts ;  and  yet  tbe  structures  around  the  pith  were  found  congealed. 
Moreover,  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  zero  of  Fabrenbeit  is  quite 
moderate  in  comparison  witb  tbe  natural  cold  endured  by  tbe  very 
plants  on  wbicb  tbe  experiments  were  performed. 

And  secondly ^  tbat  congelation  of  the  juices  of  vegetables  does  not, 
as  many  physiologists  imagine,  necessarily  and  inevitably  result  in 
tbe  deatb  of  tbe  wbole  plant,  or  of  the  part  in  wbicb  it  takes  place ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  tbat  frequently  no  injurious  conee^piences  follow. 

Witb  such  a  state  of  facts  before  us,  we  should  naturally  expect, 
tbat  in  high  latitudes,  the  sap  of  all  perennial  plants  must  be  frozen 
during  several  of  tbe  winter  months.  Such,  I  believe,  is  the  fad, 
Robert  Boyle  informs  us,  on  tbe  authority  of  Capt.  James,  that  at 
Cbarleton  Island  (now  called  Charles  Island)  in  Hudson's  Bay,  the 
trees  had  to  be  thawed  by  fire  before  they  could  be  cut  down  (Vide 
Boyle's  Works,  vol.  2,  p  274,  London  1744).  I  bave  been  credibly 
informed,  that  tbe  *'  lumberers  "  of  Maine  and  New-Hampshire  are 
familiar  with  tbe  fact,  that  during  periods  of  extreme  cold,  the  sap 
of  many  of  tbe  forest  trees  becomes  so  completely  frozen,  that  tbe 
physical  qualities  of  the  wood  are  altered  to  such  an  exteut,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  cut  it  toith  an  axe.  M.  Dubamel  observes,  that  the  ma- 
ples in  Canada,  where  the  frost  is  loig  and  severe,  b^n  to  bleed, 
when  wounded,  witb  tbe  first  thaw,  and  stop  again  when  it  freezes ; 
and  tbat  this,  in  frosty  days,  occurs  only  on  the  south  side  of  tbe 
tree  f  Physique  des  Arbres,  vol.  2,  p.  258).  In  all  of  these  cases  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious  that  tbe  freezing  of  tbe  sap  could  not*  have  been 
fatal  to  the  life  of  the  trees ;  for,  in  tbat  event,  a  single  severe  winter 
would  destroy  every  plant. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  granted,  tbat  tbe  foregoing  experimenta 
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and  obier?atioiw  are  tufficieiit  to  prove  dmt  the  jolees  contained  in 
the  airial  or  ascending  stemt  of  many  plants  may  be  frozen  without 
destroying  the  power  of  Tegetation  ;  and  yet,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
not  the  complete  congelation  of  the  fluids  included  in  aU  parti  of 
the  vegetable,  comprehending  the  root  or  descending  axis  and  its 
appendages,  neoeuarUy  remit  in  the  destruction  of  its  vitality?  Even 
the  admission  that  large  portions  of  the  airiai  stem  may  be  frozen 
vrith  impunity,  impresses  the  character  of  error  upon  the  comraonfj 
received  opinion  among  many  of  the  most  eminent  phytologists ;  but 
I  think  facts  are  not  wanting  to  show,  that  the  juices  contained  in  eperf 
part  of  some  fronts  may  be  congealed  without  injury  to  the  powers 
of  vegetation.  Although  Leopold  von  Buch  and  many  other  phi- 
losophers,  even  as  late  as  1885,  were  disposed  to  re)ect  the  state* 
ment  of  the  elder  Gmelin,  that  the  ground  is  perpetually  frozen  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Siberia ;  yet  the  fact  has  been  abundantly 
corroborated  in  our  days  by  the  observations  of  MM.  Adolph  £r- 
man,  von  Humboldt,  Hausteen,  Schergin  and  others.  At  the  town 
of  Yakutsk,  in  latitude  69^,  M.  Schergin  attempted  to  sink  a  wellt 
and  was  about  to  abandon  the  project  in  despair  of  obtaining  water, 
when  Admiral  Wrangel  persuaded  htm  to  continue  his  operations 
until  he  had  perforated  the  whole  stratum  of  ice.  This  he  did,  and 
kept  a  complete  journal  of  the  work.  The  well  was  dug  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  400  feet,  with  the  following  most  remarkable  results  as  to 
the  temperature  of  the  ground  ; 


fiOEngliiih 

feet. . . .     18^6  Fahr. 

77 

....     190.6 

119          •• 

....     820,0 

«17 

....     870,5 

80« 

....     MO6 

gsa 

....     810,0 

(Vide  Erman,  Comptes  Rend,  de  FAcad.  des  Sciences,  1838,  tome  6, 
p.  501 ;  also,  von  Baer,  in  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  1838,  vol.  24,  p. 
435).  From  which  it  appears  that  the  soil  at  this  place  is  fl*ozen  to 
the  depth  of  about  400  feet.  Observations  kept  at  Yakutsk  for  a 
series  of  years,  show  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  nearly 
140,5  Fahr.  (Vide  M.  Mahlmann's  table  of  mean  temperatures,  in 
Kaemtz*s  Complete  Course  of  Meteorology,  English  Translation  by 
C  V.  Walker,  London  1845,  p.  177.  Erman  puts  dovm  the  mean 
temperature  of  this  place  at  18o,5  Fahr.).  In  winter,  a  degree  of 
cold  exceeding  — 58o  Fahr.  takes  place  every  year.  The  mean  tern- 
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perature  of  two  winter  months  is  below  —40^  Fahr. ;  so  that  mer- 
cury is  solid  for  one-sixth  of  the  year,  and  has  been  known  to  remain 
frozen  during  three  consecutive  months  /  (Vide  Adolph  Erman's  Tra- 
vels in  Siberia,  translated  from  the  German  by  W.  D.  Cooley,  Phil. 
1850,  vol.  2,  p.  278 ;  also,  Comptes  Rendus  ( Paris),  tome  6»  p.  502 ). 
A  comparatively  warm  summer  is  joined  to  this  cold  winter ;  the 
mean  temperature  of  June,  July  and  August,  being  56^;75,  65°»75, 
and  6]°,25  Fahr.  respectively,  and  the  maximum  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer day  is  sometimes  as  great  as  77°  Fahr.  During  the  128  days  of 
the  year  in  which  there  is  no  frost  at  Yakutsk,  the  strata  of  eternal 
ice  are  never  thawed  to  a  greater  depth  than  three  feet ;  and  yet 
<«  vegetable  life  continues,  not  merely  uninjured,  but  favored  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  equable  and  very  rapid  increase  of  heat" 
(  Erman,  Op,  cit,  sttprot  vol.  2,  p.  279 ).  This  is  not  restricted  to  an- 
nual plants ;  for  M.  Erman  in£)rms  us,  that  noble  larch  fPinus  la- 
rixj  forests  flourished  on  the  east  side  of  this  town,  where  their  roots 
rest  upon  inferior  strata  of  perpetually  frozen  earth,  and  where  even 
the  superficial  stratum,  in  which  they  are  imbedded  is  frozen  for 
nearly  eight  months  of  the  year !  As  it  is  physically  impossible  that 
the  roots  of  these  trees  can  penetrate  deep  enough  even  to  approach 
the  stratum  of  invariable  temperature  in  this  high  latitude,  the  whole ' 
plants  including  the  descending  axis  and  its  appendages  must,  during 
the  winter,  be  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  considerably  below  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  the  sap  of  these 
trees  remains  unfrozen  in  a  climate  where  mercury  is  solid  during 
one-sixth  of  the  year,  and  where  the  stratum  of  perpetual  ground-ice 
extends  to  the  depth  of  400  feet  ?  Here  we  have  an  extreme  case,  in 
which  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  no  known  combination  of  vital 
and  physical  causes  could  prevent  the  fluids  contained  in  these  plants 
from  undergoing  congelation  every  winter  :  the  conclusion  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  unavoidable,  that  they  are  actually  frozen  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  and  consequently  that  such  an  accident  is  not 
always  injurious  to  vegetation*. 


*  The  lowest  temperature  that  has  yet  been  observed  on  the  earth,  is  probably 
tliat  noted  by  Neveroff  at  this  place  (  Yakutsk)  on  the  twenty-first  of  January 
1838.  "The  instruments  used  in  this  observation  were  compared  with  his  own  by 
Middendorff,  whose  operations  were  always  conducted  with  extreme  exactitude. 
Neveroff  found  the  temperature,  on  the  day  above  named,  to  be  — 76°  Fahr." 
(  Humboldt^B  Cosmos^  in  Bohn's  Scientific  library,   translated  from  the  German 
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Neither  is  the  example  of  Yakutsk  an  isolated  one ;  for  a  great 
part  of  the  vast  territory  of  Asiatic  Siberia,  and  a  smaller  portion  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  lying  north  of  the  isothermal  line  of 
32°  Fahr.,  support  extensive  forests  of  Birch  (Betulu  alba),  Norway 
Spruce  fPinus  ahiesj,  Larch  fP,  larixj,  Cembra  Pine  (P.  c^mhraj, 
Scotch  Pir  (P.  sylvestrisj,  White  Spruce  (P.  alha)y  American  Silver 
Fir  fP.baUameaJ,  and  Black  Spruce  Fir  f  P.  nigra  J,  where  the 
ground-ice  is  perpetual  ( Vide  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas).  These 
facts  appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion  of  M.  Adolphus  Erman, 
namely,  that  it  is  now  fully  established,  <<that  many  arborescent 
plants  require,  as  the  condition  of  their  thriving,  only  the  summer 
heat  and  the  humidity  of  the  air  that  suits  them  ,*  and  that  they  are, 
therefore,  not  only  quite  insensible  to  the  rigor  of  winter,  but,  in 
spreading  over  the  plains  and  mountains  of  the  earth,  are  whcUy 
independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  ground  or  mean  temperature^* 
( Vide  Travels  in  Siberia,  Ed,  cit.  eupra^  vol.  2,  p.  360).  The  de- 
velopment of  leaves  and  vegetation  depends  less  on  the  temperature 
of  the  soil,  than  on  that  of  tbe  air  in  the  spring  and  summer  :  it 
only  requires  that  the  ground  should  be  so  far  thawed,  that  the  tree 
may  be  able  to  draw  from  it  sufficient  moisture  for  its  growth.  This 
is  especially  true  of  several  species  of  the  coniferse ;  for  many  of 
them  are  enabled  to  brave  the  most  rigorous  winters,  and  pass 
through  all  the  phases  of  flowering  and  fructification,  provided  the 
summer  be  hot  enough  and  of  sufficient  duration. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  when  the  sap  contained  in  the  trunks 
of  trees  becomes  frozen,  it  cleaves  them  with  a  great  noise— a  phe- 
nomenon not  uncommon  in  high  latitudes;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  them  are  not  thus  cleft,  proves  that  their 
juices  have  not  been  congealed.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  en  passant^ 
that  even  in  the  cases  where  the  trunks  of  trees  are  split  by  cold»  it 
does  not  always  result  in  the  death  of  the  plant;  although  the  wood 
is  generally  rendered  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  timber.  This  effect 
has  been,  almost  universally,  ascribed  to  the  expansion  which  the 
sap  undergoes  during  the  process  of  congelation;  a  force  abun- 
dantly adequate  to  produce  such  a  result,  provided  all  parts  of  the 
tree  were  perfectly  rigid  and  unyielding.  As  it  is  manifest  that  this 


by  E.  0.  Ott6,  vol  8,  p.  48,  Lond.  1851).  The  maximuin  natural  cold  preyiondy 
recorded,  is  —^70®  Fahr. ;  being  that  obsenred  by  Capt  Back  at  Fort  Reliance  in 
January  1884 
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condition  doe»  not  obtain  in  any  tree,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
this  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  effect  here  referred  to  u  not 
the  resuU  of  the  freezing  of  the  fuidt,  and,  consequently,  is  not  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  that  phenomenon.  The  following  con-> 
siderations  have  led  me  to  refer  the  cleaving  of  trees  by  cold,  to  the 
tmequal  contraction  which  takes  place  in  the  trunk  (usually  after  the 
complete  congelation  of  ifis  juices)  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  de- 
pression of  temperature, 

1.  Observations  show,  that  the  oldest  and  largest  trees  are  usually 
those  which  are  cleft,  while  the  younger  trees  exhibit  no  such  ef- 
fects. In  the  account  given  by  I.  Evelyn  of  the  effects  of  the  great 
frost  which  occurred  in  England  during  the  winter  of  1683-4,  we 
are  informed,  that  "  the  rifting  so  much  complained  of,  has  hap- 
pened chiefly  among  the  overgrown  trees,  especially  oaks,"  whereas 
elms  of  only  25  or  30  years  standing  were  untouched  ( Vide  Phil. 
Trans.,  vol.  14,  p.  559  abridged;  vol.  2,  p.  153).  Now,  i^ freezing 
of  sap  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  young  and  small  trees 
would  certainly  be  more  liable  to  be  cleft ;  both  on  account  of  the 
greater  accessibility  of  their  interior  parts  to  the  exterior  atmo- 
spheric changes,  and  the  presence  of  a  greater  amount  of  fluid  in 
their  tissues.  On  the  contrary.  If  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  con- 
traction  of  the  exterior  layers  of  wood,  we  should  naturally  expect 
the  rifling  to  take  place  in  old  trees,  where  the  heart  wood  is  in- 
durated and,  of  course,  unyielding. 

2.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  extreme  cold  on  dry  and  sea- 
soned timber  (Vide  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  14,  p.  559).  At  Prince  of 
Wales'  Fort  on  Churchill  river,  near  Hudson's  Bay,  Capt.  Middle- 
ton  noticed  that  trees,  joists  and  rafters  were  burst  with  great  noise 
from  the  effects  of  cold  (  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  42,  p.  157  ).  Near  Mos- 
cow, the  timber  work  of  houses  is  frequently  observed  to  crack 
during  severe  winters  ( Boyle's  Works,  vol.  2,  pp.  274  et  276,  Lend, 
1744).  Other  instances  might  be  cited ;  but  the  effects  of  cold  in 
temporarily  widening  the  small  cracks  produced  by  ordinary  desic- 
cation in  posts  and  pillars,  must  be  so  familiar  to  every  one  that 
farther  notice  is  unnecessary.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
these  cases  the  splitting  is  caused  by  the  congelation  of  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  hygrometric  moisture  which  is  known 
to  be  present  in  the  best  seasoned  wood  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it 
not  obviously  a  phenomenon  of  unequal  contraction,  precisely 
analogous  to  the  smaller  fissures  produced  by  rapid  desiccation  } 
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3.  All  travellers  in  bigh  northern  latitudes  testify  that  the  very 
rocks  are  sometimes  rent  asunder  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  and 
that  the  ground  is  frequently  cleft  by  the  same  cause,  producing 
openings  many  yards  long  and  10  or  12  inches  wide.  Such  phe- 
nomena cannot  bo  ascribed  to  the  expansive  power  of  freezing 
water,  because  they  occur  during  mid-winter,  and  in  latitudes 
where  the  rigor  of  the  climate  is  such  that  the  earth  is  frozen  300 
or  400  feet  deep  (certainly  far  below  the  depth  of  these  superficial 
fissures),  long  before  these  effects  are  observed.  They  are  unques- 
tionably the  result  of  superficial  contraction,  produced  by  the  sud- 
den application  of  intense  cold,  and  are  precisely  analogous  to  the 
fissures  which  originate  in  clay  and  mud  during  the  process  of 
drying. 

4.  Ice  itself  is  frequently  known  to  crack  from  the  same  cause. 
Of  this  character  were  the  fissures  in  the  ice — some  of  them  Jour 
inches  wide — ^which  M.  Erman  observed  near  Bol-Atluimsk  on  the 
Obi,  and  at  Posolskoi.  He  very  correctly  ascribes  them  to  the  cool- 
ing and  contraction  of  the  upper  stratum  of  ice  subsequent  to  its  per- 

feet  congelation  ( Erman's  Travels  in  Siberia,  Ed.  cit,  ante,  vol.  1,  p. 
331,  et  vol.  2,  p.  218).  Such  facts  are  matters  of  the  most  common 
observation  in  all  climates  where  the  cold  is  of  sufficient  intensity  to 
maintain  water  in  a  solid  condition  for  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  winter.  The  cracking  always  takes  place  during  periods  of  rapid 
augmentation  of  cold.  To  those  who  may  be  incredulous  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  superficial  contraction  to  produce  the  observed  effects, 
it  may  be  proper  to  state  that,  according  to  the  experiments  of  MM. 
Brunner  and  Schumacher,  the  contraction  of  ice  consequent  upon  a 
diminution  of  temperature  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  solid 
body  hitherto  examined.  The  former  found  the  amount  of  linear 
contraction  to  be  equivalent  to  0,00002083  for  a  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit :  the  latter  obtained  a  still  higher  result,  viz.  0,000029086  (Vide 
Ann,  de  Chim,  et  de  Phys,,  3d  series,  vol.  14,  p.  369,  1845,  as  cited 
in  Silliman's  Journal,  2d  series,  vol.  1,  p.  117,  1846;  also,  vol.  3, 
p.  450  of  the  same  journal).  It  is  well  known  that  glass,  in  which 
the  coefficient  of  dilatation  is  very  small,  will  readily  crack  by  the 
sudden  application  of  cold*. 


*  In  two  recent  series  of  experiments,  independent  of  each  other,  MM.  Pohrt 
and  MoritE  have  found  the  linear  expansion  of  ice  for  an  inierral  of  one  degree 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  to  be  0,0000285  and  0,0000287T8 ;  fractions  nearly  a«- 
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The  facts  and  considerations  above  detailed  seem  to  point  to  the 
unequal  contraction  produced  by  the  sudden  application  of  cold,  as 
the  true  cause  of  the  bursting  of  trees  in  rigorous  climates.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  universality  of  this  cause,  direct  experi- 
ments and  observations  prove  that  congelation  of  the  sapper  se  doe$ 
not  invariably  produce  the  effect.  It  appears  to  us  infinitely  more 
probable  that  the  rifting  supervenes  subsequent  to  complete  conge- 
lation of  the  juices  :  first,  because  the  increased  non-conducting 
poieer  of  the  woody  structures  under  these  circumstances  would,  of 
necessity,  tend  to  establish  a  greater  inequality  of  contraction  when 
the  frigorific  influence  began  to  operate,  and  therefore  a  greater 
liability  to  rupture ;  and  secondly,  because  the  greater  rigidity  of 
the  interior  parts  of  a  tree  whose  juices  are  frozen,  would  tend  to 
bring  about  the  same  result  upon  a  sudden  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture. The  reason  why  some  species  of  trees  are  more  liable  to  be 
rifted  by  cold  than  others,  is  probably  attributable  to  a  difference  in 
the  compressibility  of  their  structures  when  in  a  frozen  condition. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  \£tJie  freezing  of  the  sap  does  not  always  kill 
plants,  in  what  manner  does  cold  produce  death  in  vegetables  ?  As 
this  is  a  point  which  has  been  investigated  by  Goeppert,  JMorren, 
Lindley,  and  others,  I  do  not  propose  to  notice  it  farther,  at  this 
time,  than  to  indicate  the  bearing  of  their  deductions  on  the  subject 
under  consideration.  The  observations  of  MM.  Gceppert  and  Morren 
seem  to  prove  that  the  common  opinion,  that  cold  acts  mechanically 
upon  the  tissues  of  plants,  by  expanding  the  fluid  they  contain,  and 
bursting  the  cells  or  vessela  in  which  it  is  inclosed,  is  totally  un- 
tenable ;  such  supposed  laceration  of  the  vegetable  tissues  seldom, 
if  ever,  taking  place,  even  when  the  most  succulent  plants  are  frozen 
and  killed  by  cold.  During  the  process  of  congelation,  each  cell  of 
the  tissue  becomes  individually  larger,  by  the  augmentation  of  volume 
which  attends  the  solidification  of  the  contained  fluid ;  but  there  is 
no  bursting,  because  the  membrane  is  extensible,  and,  when  thawed, 
the  cell  recovers  itself  by  its  elasticity.  The  more  recent  observations 
of  Prof.  John  Lindley  are,  on  the  whole,  confirmatory  of  these  con- 
clusions ;  for  although  in  some  instances  he  found  the  tissue  of  the 
succulent  parts  of  plants  lacerated,  as  if  by  the  dilatation  of  the  fluid 

oordant  with  the  results  of  Sohumocher's  experiments  (  Vide  Liebig  and  Eopp's 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry,  etc,  English  translation,  vol.  1,  p.  4A,  Lon- 
don 1849). 
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it  had  contained,  yet  this  result  was  by  no  means  an  invariable  con- 
comitant of  freezing,  and  is  not  essentially  connected  with  the 
destruction  of  vegetable  life.  Upon  a  careful  review  of  all  the  facts. 
Prof.  Lindley  concludes,  "  that  the  fatal  effect  of  frost  upon  plants  is 
a  more  complicated  action  than  has  been  supposed ;  of  which,  the 
following  are  the  more  important  phenomena  : 

"  1.  A  distension  of  the  cellular  succulent  parts,  often  attended  by 
laceration,  and  always  by  a  destruction  of  their  irritability. 

**  2.  An  expulsion  of  air  from  the  aeriferous  passages  and  cells. 

"  3.  An  introduction  of  air,  either  expelled  from  the  air-passages 
or  disengaged  from  the  vrater  during  the  act  of  freezing,  into  parts 
intended  exclusively  to  contain  fluid. 

"  4.  A  chemical  decomposition  of  the  tissue  and  its  contents, 
especially  the  chlorophyll. 

"  5.  A  destruction  of  the  vitality  of  the  latex,  and  a  stoppage  of 
the  action  of  its  vessels. 

"6.  An  obstruction  of  the  interior  of  the  tubes  of  pleurenchyma 
(woody  fibre),  by  the  distension  of  their  sides"  ( Vide  Professor  A. 
Gray's  Abstract  of  Prof.  Lindley's  Memoir  in  Silliman's  Journal, 
1st  series,  vol.  39,  p.  18  et  seq.,  1840). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  phenomena  are  partly  mechanical, 
partly  chemical,  and  partly  vital.  So  far  as  the  mecltanical  effects  are 
concerned,  it  is  very  plain  that  whatever  increases  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  plant  augments  the  liability  to  laceration  of  tissues 
when  freezing  supervenes.  In  relation  to  the  c?iemical  and  vital  phe- 
nomena, it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  effects  of  cold  must  vary 
with  the  condition  of  the  fluids  in  the  plant.  The  well  known  evil 
influence  of  cold  in  the  spring,  or  after  a  warm  spell  in  winter,  is 
probably  referable  to  the  augmented  suiceptihility  which  seems  to 
attend  the  grotoing  state.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  increased 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  cold  is  due  to  an  alteration  in  vital 
sensitiveness,  or  to  a  proneness  in  the  fluids  to  enter  into  chemical 
decomposition*.  Possibly  both  causes  may  be  in  operation  ;  but  ad- 

*  It  is  very  probable  that  tbe  injnrioiis  effects  of  cold  npon  ffmwinff  plants  may 
be,  in  part,  doe  to  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  changes  which  attend  the  process 
of  active  cell-development  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  disturbance  of 
this  process  at  snch  a  period  wonld  lead  to  rapid  and  fatal  chemical  reactions. 
The  well  known  fact  that,  in  frozen  potatoes,  all  the  starch  is  conyeried  into  dex- 
trine and  sugar,  shows  that  important  chemical  changes  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  influence  of  cold. 
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ditioBal  obs^ryations  and  ezperimenu  are  waoting  to  clear  up  many 
points  relating  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  death  of  plants  is 
caused  by  cold.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  our  degrree  of  igno- 
rance in  relation  to  these  points,  it  is  hoped  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  fact,  that  the  destruction  of  life  is  not  an  invaria- 
ble concomitant  of  the  congelation  of  the  juices  of  plaints;  and  con- 
sequently that  they  have  not  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause.  Indeed, 
the  proof  of  this  may  be  considered  twofold  :  both  negative  and  po- 
sitive. For  it  is  well  known  that  many  tropical  exotics  are  destroyed 
by  a  degree  of  cdd  considerably  above  the  freezing  point  of  water, 
when,  of  course,  their  sap  cannot  be  in  a  state  of  congelation  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  this  me- 
moir, the  juices  of  other  plants  are  obviously  and  repeatedly  frozen 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  powera  of  vegetation. 

The  analogy  between  animals  and  vegetables  seems  to  be,  in  this 
respect,  almost  as  perfect  as  it  is  remarkable.  A  degree  of  cold  which 
absolutely  freezes  the  fluid  contained  in  their  structures,  is  not  equal- 
ly fatal  to  all  plants.  As  among  animals,  each  species  of  plant  is 
adapted  to  endure  a  certain  range  of  temperatuie,  which  determines, 
with  more  or  less  precision,  the  limits  of  its  geographical  distribu- 
tion. The  fact  that  vegetables  are  less  susceptible  to  the  injurious 
influence  of  cold  when  in  a  dormant  state,  seems  to  be  a  wise  and 
inestimably  excellent  provision  appointed  by  nature  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  vitality  of  the  system  against  the  extreme  cold  of  win- 
ter. Observations  and  experiments  are  yet  wanting  to  determine 
whether  those  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  have  little  or 
no  power  of  resisting  external  changes  of  temperature,  are  endowed 
with  a  like  increased  immunity  from  the  injurious  effects  of  cold 
during  the  period  of  hybernation.  On  a  future  occasion,  I  hope  to 
make  this  point  a  subject  of  special  investigation. 


12.    VnwB  ON  TBE  Naturb  of  Organic  Structurb.    By  Lieut. 
E.  B.  HcNT,  Corps  of  Eng^eers,  U.  S.  A. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  organic  existence,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  there  is  an  evident  adaptation  of  species  and  individuals 
to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  they  are  found.  Nor  is  it 
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less  true,  that  all  animals  and  vegetables  exhibit  a  broad  general 
adaptation  to  the  great  cosmic al  and  chemical  peculiarities  of  the 
earth  itself.  The  conditions  indispensable  for  the  existence  of  each 
organic  species  are  such,  that  we  cannot  imagine  its  yital  possibility 
except  in  its  present  astronomical  habitat.  Any  great  change  from 
the  earth's  values  for  gravitation,  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  ave- 
rage heat  and  light,  or  greatly  increased  variatitins  in  these  elements 
of  condition,  would  prove  fatal  to  all  our  present  species.  Nor  could 
these  species  long  survive  a  fundamental  change  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  waters,  the  vapors,  or  the  soils  of  the  present  terrestrial  system. 

The  problem  o£  conditions  of  existence  has  an  astronomical  or 
cosmical  phase.  We  can  conceive  a  planet  with  platinum,  gold,  and 
silica  continents,  with  a  mercurial  atmosphere,  with  elements  whose 
combinations  should  be  a  hundred-fold  more  refractory  than  ours, 
and  yet  with  temperature  conditions  such  that  its  aggregates  of  in- 
organic matter  should  be  much  the  same  as  we  now  see.  Moreover, 
we  can  conceive  the  existence  there  of  vital  organic  forms,  composed 
of  elements  wholly  different  from  those  entering  organic  bodies 
here,  but  whose  functions  should  be  performed  exactly  in  conformity 
with  earthly  analogies. 

How  vastly  unlike  in  physical  features  are  this  Earth,  Neptune, 
and  Mars ;  yet  some  kind  of  organic  life  is,  doubtless,  actually  ex- 
istent on  each.  The  structure  of  material  forms,  fitted  to  perform 
organic  functions,  involves  an  idea  of  the  highest  generality,  and  is 
mechanically  possible  in  an  infinity  of  material  conditions.  Either 
the  organic  form  or  the  habitat  being  given  or  predetermined,  an 
intellect  sufiiciently  capacious  could  determine  the  other  hy  pure 
computation.  If  to  this  intellect  be  superadded  the  power  of  giving 
material  form  or  expression  to  these  computed  results,  nothing 
more  would  be  necessary  for  placing  any  conceivable  organic  type 
in  its  proper  home,  or  in  forming  f  u*  any  home  its  proper  organic 
inhabitant.  Man's  intellect  quite  sufiices  to  conceive  how  the  Divine 
Creative  Mind  might  infinitely  vary  organic  forms  in  simple  adapta- 
tion to  their  dissimilar  homes  throughout  this  wide  universe.  The 
histoiic  order,  ip  forming  for  all  these  varieties  the  terms  of  the  ex- 
isting relation  between  home  and  inhabitant,  has  been  seemingly, 
first  to  arrange  the  home,  and  then  to  construct  the  inbabitant.  The 
species  actually  seen  around  us  embody  the  divine  solutions  of  those 
particular  problems  furnished  by  their  specific  physical  circumstan- 
ces. The  range  of  variation  in  these  circumstances  over  the  earth's 
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surface,  pemiitted  that  immense  variety  of  specific  solutions  ex- 
hibited by  the  known  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Certainly,  natural  science  is  falsely  so  called,  when  it  ignores  the 
intellectual  character  of  organic  forms.  An  optician  who  should  at- 
tempt to  investigate  the  eye  without  conceiving  it  as  an  intellectually 
composed  organ,  might  labor  forever  in  vain.  The  single  way  to 
comprehend  its  structure  and  mode  of  agency,  is  by  carefully  de- 
cyph^ing  those  ideas  which  are  embodied  and  es^pressed  in  its 
forms  and  composition.  Its  one  object  is  to  form  distinct  images  on 
the  retina,  tod  all  its  parts  are  composed  with  a  strict  view  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object.  A  man  who  should  study  hiero- 
glyphics, a  locomotive,  a  telescope,  a  watch,  or  a  book,  in  a  spirit 
of  mental  negatioti  and  stubborn  imperception  of  their  intellectual 
origin,  would  not  be  more  absurd,  than  one  who  sees  no  intellectual 
designing  in  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nerves,  the  skeleton,  the  whole 
organic  frame.  So  far  from  its  being  unscientific  to  make  a  clear  and 
positive  use  in  natural  research  of  the  intellectual  character  stamped 
on  all  organisms,  it  is  simply  self  inflicted  blindness  and  deliberate 
paralysis  to  ignore  those  god-thoughts  actually  embodied  in  each 
vital  structure.  The  meaning  and  design  of  these  structures  are  not 
less  real  than  the  matter  composing  them ;  just  as  the  design  and 
mental  significance  of  a  house  are  equally  real  with  its  materials. 

A  distinct  conception  of  the  intellectual  arrangement  of  organic 
parts,  in  themselves,  in  their  connections,  and  in  their  external  rela- 
tions, gives  a  clue  to  the  physical  nature  of  organic  structures,  such 
as  no  other  view  can  give. 

Inorganic  masses  of  matter  have  an  unlimited  capacity  to  give 
expression  to  ideas,  either  without  motion,  as  in  the  fine  arts,  or 
with  motion,  as  in  machinery  of  all  kinds.  In  a  locomotive,  for  in- 
stance, thousands  of  ideas,  first  existing  only  in  the  human  mind,  are 
materially  embodied  and  formalized  through  this  complex  arrange- 
ment of  parts,  all  of  which  act  in  designed  relations.  Functions  of 
various  kinds  are  performed  in  harmonious  concurrence,  exhibiting 
a  partial  semblance  to  vitality.  Man's  history  proves,  that  were  his 
intellect  a  hundred-fold  greater  than  it  is,  machines  might  be  de- 
vised which  would  perform  unimagined  wonders.  Every  increase  of 
intellect  would  give  increased  capacity  to  work  ideas  into  material 
forms.  A  comparative  machinist  might,  from  a  machine,  infer  the 
mental  character  and  proficiency  of  its  designer,  just  as  a  compara- 
tive anatomist  makes  out  from  the  bones  of  an  animal,  all  its  habits. 
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Any  designed  material  atructure  reflecta  the  intellect  of  ita  deaigner* 
and  becomes  higher  in  character  with  each  exaltation  of  the  de- 
signing mind.  Were  man's  intellect  to  grow  towards  an  infinite 
stature,  where  could  we  draw  a  limit  to  his  capacity  for  giving  ma- 
terial embodiment  to  his  most  advanced  ideas  t  Would  not  his  ever 
enlarging  mind  still  clothe  itself  in  material  forms  of  proportionate 
subtlety  in  structure,  function  and  design  ? 

But  man,  in  erecting  material  structures,  deals  only  with  masses. 
He  has  no  power  to  build  up  hia  forms,  by  using  at  will,  and  in 
succession,  single  molecules  of  each  chemical  element.  Were  man's 
perceptions  and  capacities  so  microscopic  that  he  could  work  with 
single  molecules,  and  were  his  intellect  sufficiently  exalted,  he 
might  build  up,  in  a  purely  mechanical  mode,  the  exact  similitude 
of  any  existing  organic  form,  even  that  of  his  own  body.  Infinite 
intellect  having  wrought  out  the  ideal  of  man's  body,  might  thus 
materialise  that  ideal  by  simple  arrangement  of  molecules,  without 
the  least  change  in  any  one  molecule,  or  the  introduction  of  any 
new  mechanical  element.  To  such  a  structure,  the  forces  constitu- 
tional in  matter  would  give  coherence  and  stability.  What  more  is 
required  for  conceiving  the  physical  character  of  an  organism,  at  a 
given  instant  of  time  ? 

Another  step  remains  to  complete  our  conception  of  the  whole 
life  of  organic  structures.  What  then  is  growth,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
conceived  or  explained  ? 

The  ideal  of  an  organism  extends  through  its  entire  cycle  of 
being.  The  ideal  of  an  oak  is  not  the  mere  form  of  to-day,  but 
that  aggregate  of  formal  progressions  included  between  the  acorn 
and  the  decaying  oak.  It  includes  provision  for  everything  needed 
to  insure  its  normal  perpetuity.  The  history  of  an  organic  individual 
or  species  must  always  contain  the  two  great  elements  of  original 
constitution  and  circumstantial  position.  The  specific  ideal  is  iur 
wrought  and  formalized  in  its  -constitution,  while  physical  circum- 
stances mar  or  exalt  the  development  of  this  ideal.  Unless  an  ideal 
were  framed  with  a  foresight  of  circumstantial  influences,  it  must 
soon  be  frustrated.  Now  it  is  very  possible  to  conceive  how  struc- 
tures, intelligently  composed  from  simple  ordinary  molecules,  may 
be  made  to  embody  both  static  and  dynamic  ideals.  The  forces  ap- 
pertaining to  the  ultimate  units  of  matter  are  quite  adequate  to 
work  out  ideals  extending  over  the  changes  of  a  lifetime.  In  all 
organisms,  the  normal  changes  are  progressive,  and  exemplify  thf 
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law  of  continuity.  This  continuity  extends  unbroken  through  count- 
less generations,  always  exhibiting  strict  conformity  to  mechanical 
requisitions.  The  wheel  of  specific  life  rolls  steadily  on,  while  its 
points  describe  the  cycloids  of  individual  life.  A  present  structure 
may  be  so  composed,  that  the  molecular  forces  acting  between  its 
constituent  molecules  will  of  themselves  work  out  a  long  train  of 
predetermined  changes.  No  matter  how  complicated  the  system  of 
molecules  may  be,  the  determination  of  the  orbit  and  movements  of 
each  molecule  is  a  strict  problem  in  mathematical  mechanics,  ex- 
actly the  same  in  principle  as  that  of  planetary  or  projectile  motion. 
The  vast  intellectual  difficulty  of  the  discussion  does  not  affect  its 
principle,  nor  would  it  obstruct  a  full  predictive  insight  by  a  mind 
of  sufficient  grasp.  Those  differential  worlds,  whose  integrals  are 
seen  in  organic  masses,  move  on,  planet-like,  in  the  round  of  their 
mechanically  determined  orbits. 

That  intellect  which  was  large  enough  to  idealize  man,  was, 
doubtless,  large  enough  so  to  construct  his  body  that  the  constituent 
forces  of  its  component  matter  should  operate  the  observed  renova- 
tion and  progression  of  its  parts.  In  framing  the  ideal  of  which  man 
is  the  embodiment,  not  only  is  it  conceivable  that  the  designing 
intelligence  inwrought  every  mechanical  essential  for  the  physical 
functions  of  a  full  grown  man,  but  that  a  definite  physical  provision 
for  all  the  changes  in  the  whole  cycle  of  his  being  was  incorporated 
in  the  structure  of  his  body.  The  individual  cycle  of  growth,  and 
the  physical  history  of  our  race,  from  its  beginning  far  into  the  un- 
enacted  future,  may  have  been  structurally  embodied  in  the  frames 
of  our  created  progenitors,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  existence 
surrounding  them  and  their  posterity.  Thus,  too,  by  direct  design 
may  the  body  have  been  made  the  structural  depository  of  all  those 
harmonies  which  alone  can  fit  it  to  become  the  physical  home  of  the 
spirit  which  inhabits  it. 

This  mode  of  viewing  organisms  furnishes  a  hint  as  to  instinct. 
A  divine  ideal  would  contam  provision  for  all  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  The  activity  of  animal  faculties  is  closely 
connected  with,  and  mainly  controlled  by,  physicd  structure,  which, 
in  all  stages  of  development,  must  embody  the  necessary  conditions 
for  continued  existence.  In  designing  and  framing  an  animal  struc- 
ture, the  means  for  stimulating  all  the  faculties  required  at  each 
stage  of  its  existence  would  be  introduced  in  its  bodily  constitution. 
Thus  the  operations,  usually  called  instincdve,  would  result  from  a 
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predetermined  structure,  specially  designed  to  stimulate  the  parti- 
cular faculties  exercised.  The  materialized  ideals  would  determine 
which  faculties  would  be  most  active  at  each  stage  of  growth,  and  in 
each  species  of  animals. 

The  views  now  presented  are  based  entirely  on  the  conceptions 
of  matter  and  its  constitutional  forces,  which  inorganic  masses  con- 
strain us  to  adopt.  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  stated  that  every  me- 
chanical idea  is  outraged  by  the  common  conceptions  of  a  peculiar 
"vital  force"  or  "organic  force."  The  term  "force"  has  a  definite 
meaning  when  used  in  mechanics,  but  no  one  can  define  a  vital 
fi>rce.  It  is  too  mysterious,  fickle,  evasive,  and  illegitimate'  to  permit 
a  clear  conception  or  definition.  When  an  organic  process  is  not  un- 
derstood, a  vital  force  is  usually  summoned  to  remove  our  ignorance 
out  of  sight.  Never  was  anything  more  purely  hypothetical.  lis  parent 
is  ignorance,  smothering  truth  and  investigation  its  office.  Until  some 
shadow  of  evidence  is  presented,  that  a  special  unmechanical  force, 
peculiar  to  organic  bodies,  really  exists,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to 
abjure  this  convenient,  this  elastic  figment  of  a  vital  force,  which, 
"having  no  law,  is  a  law  unto  itself."  Though  the  complication  of 
organic  structure  may  forever  prevent  a  strict  mechanical  analysis  of 
organisms,  we  are  not  thus  authorized  to  hypothecate  a  new  force 
for  convenience  in  cloaking  ignorance.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  mole- 
cule is  ever  moved,  except  by  a  real  mechanical  force,  nor  indeed 
can  be,  on  account  of  its  inertia.  Though  our  muscles  move  in  obedi- 
'  ence  to  nervous  impulses,  the  agencies  applied  are  doubtless  wholly 
physical  below  that  point,  so  wholly  mysterious,  where  the  nerves 
centralize  into  one  subtle  thread  of  connection  between  the  spiritual 
and  material  part  of  man. 

This  glancing  into  the  depths  of  organic  structure  is  no  transcen- 
dental flight  beyond  the  actual.  Our  appeal  is  only  to  that  intelligence 
actually  exhibited  in  formalizing  the  masses  which  compose  organic 
bodies.  Let  our  conceptions  but  extend  the  sphere  of  this  intelli- 
gence to  the  intimate  constitution  of  each  organic  mass,  and  we 
shall  find  a  new  light  thrown  on  the  whole  nature  of  organic  struc- 
ture. It  is  true  that  every  organism,  on  this  view,  is  an  embodiment 
of  more  subtle  intelligence  than  all  mankind  can  boast;  but  he  must 
have  studied  nature  quite  in  vain,  who  has  not  seen  compulsory 
evidence  that  the  organic  architect  is  indeed  great. 
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13.  On  some  Special  Analogies  in  the  Phenomena  pbbsentbd 
BT  THE  Senses  op  Sight  and  Touch.  By  Prof.  Stephen 
Alexander,  of  Princeton. 

Prof.  Alexander  first  noticed  the  well-known  deception  produced 
by  placing  a  pea,  or  other  small  body,  between  two  of  the  fingers, 
previously  crossed  —  the  pea  appearing  double ;  and  mentioned  and 
illustrated  several  other  deceptions,  such  as  may  be  obtained, 

1.  By  holding  a  book  between  the  hands,  the  palms  turned  out- 
ward, the  arms  being  previously  crossed  :  the  edge  of  the  book 
appears,  in  this  case,  to  be  bent  at  an  angle. 

2.  By  passing  the  one  hand  over  its  corresponding  shoulder,  and 
the  other  under  the  arm  belonging  to  it,  and  holding  a  book  between 
the  hands  thus  placed  :  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  the  book  appear 
to  the  one  hand  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  surface  of  the  back  of  the 
book. 

3.  By  folding  the  tongue  back  upon  itself :  the  portion  thus  placed 
appears  to  be  a  foreign  body  laid  upon  the  tongue,  except  that  the 
sensibility  of  the  part  thus  turned  is  still  perceptible. 

4.  By  turning  the  tongue  up  edgewise,  and  then  placing  it  against 
the  teeth  :  the  teeth  appear  to  be  placed  in  an  inclined,  instead  of 
a  vertical  position. 

Prof.  Alexander  then  stated  the  proposition  that  the  duration  of 
impressions  produced  upon  the  organs  of  touch,  like  those  upon  the 
organs  of  vision,  is  not  instantaneous,  but  continues  for  some  short 
period  of  time.  This  viras  variously  illustrated  : 

1.  A  square  bar,  rapidly  revolved,  will  appear  to  the  fingers  to  be 
a  round  file. 

2.  Central  sections  of  the  cylinder,  cone  and  sphere,  will  appear 
in  each  case  like  the  whole  solid. 

3.  A  circular  arrangement  of  round-headed  nails  driven  into  the 
face  of  a  circle,  but  excenlrically  situated  on  that  circle,  will  appear 
to  have  an  excentric  movement  on  the  face  of  the  circle,  as  the  latter 
turns  about  its  own  centre. 

4.  A  spiral  arrangement  of  the  nails  around  the  centre  of  the 
circle  will  appear  to  unwind  when  the  rotation  of  the  circle  is  in  one 
direction,  but  to  coil  itself  up  more  closely  when  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  the  circle  is  reversed. 

Other  arrangements  were  exhibited,  and  some  merely  indicated. 
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Prof.  A.  stated,  moreover,  that  when  two  plates  of  metal,  unequal- 
ly heated,  had  been  made  to  revolve  rapidly  and  come  alternately  in 
contact  with  the  fingers,  the  result  seemed  to  be  a  sensation  of  an 
intermediate  temperature.  He  also  indicated  a  device  by  which  one 
part  of  a  rotating  body  might  be  felt  to  be  hard,  and  the  succeeding 
portion  soft ;  but  the  result  of  a  rapid  rotation  of  the  whole  would 
probably  present  the  sensation  of  an  intermediate  constitution.  Last- 
ly, an  indication  was  given  of  a  plan  for  an  apparatus  by  which  one 
finger  might  be  subjected  to  a  uniform,  and  another  to  a  variable 
pressure ;  but  by  a  rapid  rotation,  the  successive  impressions  of  the 
variable  pressure  might  be  equalized. 

Prof.  Alexander,  in  conclusion,  briefly  adverted  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Webeb,  "  JDe  ptdsut  re^arptione,  auditu  tt  tactu'* 


14.    On  the  Relation  between  Erect  Vision  and  the  Inverted 
Image  on  the  Retina.    By  Prof  W.  W.  Clark,  of  Albany. 

The  question  as  to  why  we  see  bodies  erect  while  their  images  on 
the  retina  are  inverted,  has  for  a  long  time  attracted  the  attention  of 
philosophers,  and  several  theories  have  been  presented  to  explain 
the  phenomenon. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  many  years  since,  presented  a  theory  in 
which  he  supposed  the  eye  to  possess  a  power  which  he  calls  the 
power  of  "  visual  direction '' ;  and  that  by  means  of  this,  the  mind 
takes  cognizance  of  the  general  direction  in  whicdi  the  rays  of  light 
come  to  the  eye,  and  thus  of  the  object  itself  in  an  erect  position. 
The  details  of  this  theory,  and  the  objections  to  it,  have  been  so  fully 
discussed  in  our  elementary  works  on  physiology  and  optics,  that  all 
are  probably  familiar  with  them. 

Another  view  which  has  been  presented,  is,  that  at  first  the  eye 
presents  all  nature  to  the  mind  of  the  child  in  an  inverted  position, 
by  means  of  the  inverted  images  on  the  retina ;  but  that  in  a  short 
time  the  mind  learns  the  fallacy  of  these  impressions,  and,  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  inversion,  is  unconscious  that  they  ever  appeared 
otherwise  than  erect.  That  this  theory  is  not  a  correct  expression  of 
the  relations  which  exist  in  nature,  I  think  will  be  made  evident  by 
what  follows. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  difficulty  which  the  authors  of  these 
theories  have  found  in  arriving  at  correct  conclusions  in  this  matter, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  had  not  clearly  defined  in  their  minds 
what  is  the  natural  province  of  the  eye ;  that  is,  how  extensive,  and 
of  what  kind  is  the  knowledge  which  the  eye,  unassisted  by  the  other 
senses,  can  convey  to  the  mind ;  and,  accordingly,  I  will  first  proceed 
to  examine  this  question. 

That  the  mind  has  no  connection  with  external  nature  except 
through  the  senses,  is,  I  believe,  at  present  undisputed ;  and  it  is 
equally  well  established  that  the  mind  can  obtain  directly  no  know- 
ledge of  external  objects,  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  nerves 
or  organs  of  touch.  This  being  true,  we  see  that  the  light  which 
enters  the  eye  and  strikes  the  optic  nerVe,  can  of  itself  abstractly 
convey  no  idea  of  the  object  from  which  it  emanated ;  since  the  mind 
takes  cognizance  of  Hght  only,  that  being  the  only  thing  in  contact 
with  the  nerve.  The  first  ideas,  then,  which  the  mind  receives  through 
the  eye,  are  those  of  the  Jorm  and  color  of  the  image  which  is  formed 
upon  the  retina ;  but  by  means  of  the  unassisted  eye,  the  mind  could 
have  no  knowledge  l^at  there  was  any  thing  external  to  which  this 
colored  image  corresponded.  The  province  of  the  unassisted  eye  is 
to  convey  to  the  mind  oni^  the  impressions  of  the  form  and  color  of 
the  images  which,  by  the  agency  of  light,  are  formed  on  the  retina ; 
it  being  entirely  unable  to  give  rise  to  any  idea  of  distance  or  mag- 
nitude, or  of  any  thing  else  external. 

From  this  we  see  that  until  the  eye  has  been  educated  by  the 
sense  of  feeling,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  right  or  wroug  side 
up  to  the  images  on  the  retina,  since  the  mind  is  yet  totally  un- 
conscious that  these  images  bear  any  relation  to  objects  vrithout. 
The  first  time,  however,  that  the  hand  comes  in  contact  with  an 
object,  at  the  same  time  that  there  it  an  image  of  it  on  the  retina, 
the  mind  recognizes  the  correspondence  between  the  image  and  the 
object,  and  of  course  learns  what  part  of  the  image  corresponds  with 
its  top  or  bottom.  After  the  mind  has  once  learned  these  relations,  it 
will  necessarily  ever  after  recognize  that  the  part  of  the  image  which 
is  really  fhut  not  at  aU  knoton  hy  the  mind  to  he)  uppermost  in  the 
eye,  belongs  to  the  bottom  of  the  object,  and  vice  versa. 

Whatever,  then,  affects  the  retina  on  one  side  of  the  eye,  will  seem 
to  affect  it  on  the  opposite  side.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  a 
phenomenon  which  attracted  my  attention  for  the  first  time  about  six 
years  since.  At  this  time  I  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  evening,  with 
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my  eyes  turned  towards  the  flame  of  a  lamp  which  stood  at  a  little 
distance  from  me.  One  of  my  eyes  being  closed,  and  the  other  par- 
tially so,  I  noticed  that  two  streams  of  light  appealed  to  come  to  the 
partially  closed  eye ;  the  one  from  above,  and  the  other  from  below. 
In  examining  the  phenomena  which  these  streams  presented,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  when  I  brought  my  finger  down  from  above, 
BO  as  to  intercept  the  light  from  coming  to  the  eye,  the  lower  stream 
was  invanably  intercepted  first.  I  explain  these  phenomena  by  re- 
ferring the  appearance  of  the  stream  of  light  to  the  light  which  shone 
through  the  eyelashes,  and  thus  upon  the  retina  in  the  shape  of  a 
long  pencil  of  rays  which  seemed  to  converge  at  the  flame  from 
which  they  emanated.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  rays  which 
pass  through  the  upper  eyelashes  fall  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
retina ;  and  that  in  accordance  with  the  above  theory,  the  mind  will 
suppose  them  to  come  from  below,  and  vice  versa, 

Tliere  is  another  phenomenon  which  all  have  doubtless  observed, 
which  is  also  beautifully  explained  by  the  above  theory.  Whenever 
the  finger,  or  any  other  hard  substance,  is  pressed  against  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  the  sensation  of  a  ring  of  light  is  produced ;  and  what  is 
the  most  peculiar,  is  that  this  ring  always  appears  to  be  on  the  side 
opposite  the  point  of  pressure.  Although  this  appears  strange  at  first, 
it  is  still  exactly  what  we  should  predict  by  the  above  theory ;  that 
is,  the  effect  on  the  retina  being  produced  on  one  side  of  it,  that 
effect  will  appear  to  the  mind  to  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  eye. 


15.    On  Daltonism,  or  Blindness  to  Particular  Colors.   By 
Prof.  M*CuLLOH,  of  Princeton,  N,  J. 

[  Nat  received.] 


16.  Relations  op  Embrtoloot  and  Spermatology  to  some  of 
THE  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  Physiological  Science. 
By  Dr.  W.  J.  Burnett,  of  Boston. 

When  the  influence  of  the  study  of  organic  chemistry  and  microscopy 
was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  natural  science,  the  prospect  was  held 
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out  that  soon  we  should  understand  fully  the  intimate  and  primordial 
relations  that  exist  between  the  organic  and  inorganic  world. 

This  was  promising  too  much,  and  a  disappointment  has  necessari- 
ly ensued ;  still,  the  quite  thorough  prosecution  of  these  studies  has, 
I  think,  produced  two  distinct  results  or  opinions.  With  the  chemists, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  regard  the  movements  of  the  organic  world 
as  simply  the  results  of  modified  chemical  forces  :  in  other  words, 
that  matter  and  chemical  power  include  the  phenomena  of  life.  With 
the  microscopists,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  has  been  to  con- 
sider organic  matter  as  endowed  with  a  power  above  and  beyond 
the^e  others ;  and  that  we  are  to  recognize,  in  the  expressions  of  life, 
vital  as  well  as  chemical  forces.  I  believe  this  is  the  tenor  of  all  care- 
fully pursued  microscopical  studies.  With  chemists,  vitality  is  always 
materialized;  with  microscopists,  it  exists  as  an  entity  above  and 
beyond  matter,  and  may  be  considered  as  its  thought  or  idea. 

There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  investigating  subjects  of  this  kind, 
because  we  are  in  constant  want  of  requisite  data  from  which  we 
can  safely  draw  conclusions.  But  since  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  microscopical  study  of  developing  forms,  or,  in  a  word,  to 
organic  atoms,  I  have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  opinion  that,  beyond 
and  isolated  from  matter,  there  exists  not  only  what  is  termed  a  vital 
force,  but  ideas  and  thoughts. 

I  propose  to  illustrate  these  views  by  a  consideration  of  some 
results  at  which  I  have  arrived  in  a  new  and  rather  peculiar  depait- 
ment  of  microscopy,  viz.  Sperm atology,  or  that  which  relates  to  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  spermatic  particles.  But  that  these  may  be 
better  understood,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  refer  for  a  moment 
to  the  present  conditions  and  relations  of  this  branch  of  science. 

In  embryological  studies,  we  commence  with  the  simple  ovarian 
cell,  or  even  still  further  back,  with  its  nucleus  :  this  we  trace  up- 
ward until  it  has  grown  to  a  perfect  cell.  We  then  watch  the  endo- 
genous formation  of  the  cells  within  it,  until  it  is  a  great  compound 
cell,  which  is  called  the  ovum ;  and  then  we  observe  the  modification 
of  its  contents  into  a  symmetrically  shaped  body,  which  is  the  new 
being.  Now,  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  not  only  has  this  pri- 
mitive ovarian  cell  the  same  material  aspect,  but  the  same  is  true  of 
the  great  compound  cell  or  ovum.  This,  then,  is  the  fundamental 
point  in  all  development ;  and  from  the  most  careful  examination 
with  the  highest  and  best  microscopical  instruments,  we  are  unable 
to  perceive  why,  for  instance,  one  cell  should  give  rise  to  a  spider, 
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while  another,  appearing  exactly  like  it»  should  give  rise  to  a  bird. 
We  can  reason  only  from  what  we  know ;  and  if  in  studying  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  two  different  portions  of  matter,  we  can  detect  no 
difference  with  our  present  instruments,  we  certainly  have  a  right  to 
affirm  that  these  portions  of  matter  are  identical  in  physical  charac- 
ter. We  have  a  right  to  infer,  also,  that  that  power  which  prompts 
each  cell  in  the  above  instance  to  its  ulterior  condition,  viz.  the  pro- 
duction of  a  spider  or  a  bird,  has,  in  the  cell,  no  material  expression 
by  which  it  can  be  determined,  but  that  it  resides  as  a  simple,  pure 
force  or  individual  entity. 

Some  may  call  it  a  dynamic  power  inherent  in  the  cell,  but  this 
is  only  expressing  the  same  in  different  terms.  We  have,  then,  in  a 
single  cell,  the  complete  idea  of  a  bird  existing  not  as  a  material 
condition,  but  as  a  pure  individuality;  which  last  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  idea  is  not  that  of  simply  a  bird,  but  oTte  of  distinct 
characters,  which  here  exist  in  thought  or  type  so  minutely  as  to 
comprise  even  the  color  of  the  bill  and  length  of  the  feathers. 

This  view  is  well  supported  by  all  facts  of  hybridization;  for 
when  allied  species  unite,  and  there  is  in  the  offspring  a  union  of  the 
characteristics  of  each,  this  last  could  have  occurred  only  at  the  time 
of  fecundation,  when  the  ovum  was  merely  a  compound  cell,  and 
when  it  must  have  possessed  all  the  specific  characters  of  the  female. 
In  this  relation  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
profound  Miiller.  He  says  :  "  The  simple  embryo,  which  consists  of 
a  granular,  shapeless  substance,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  potential 
whole  of  the  future  animal,  supplied  with  the  essential  and  specific 
force  of  the  future  animal  itself."  It  may  be  urged  that  this  idea  is 
quite  indistinct,  and  that  we  are  deviating  from  the  true  method  of 
physical  investigation,  by  affirming  that  the  forces  of  a  bird,  for  in- 
stance, exist  as  such  before  the  material  organs  by  which  they  are 
to  be  expressed  have  been  formed ;  but  this  objection  is  not  true  or 
valid,  not  only  because  it  is  based  on  a  mere  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  organic  matter,  but  also  because  it  is  contrary  to  many  facts  ;  for 
we  do  have  attempts  at  the  expression  of  individual  forces  long  be- 
fore the  organs  by  which  they  ultimately  find  their  complete  exhibi- 
tion are  developed,  or  even  when  they  are  never  developed.  Let  me 
therefore  add,  that  if  careful  embryological  studies  teach  anything 
in  this  connection,  it  is  that  each  healthy  ovarian  cell  contains  the 
potential  whole  of  an  individual  like  the  parent,  and  which  is  con- 
stantly seeking  its  complete  development,  to  be  attained  only  by  the 
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codperation  of  a  corresponding  element  of  tbe  opposite  sex ;  and 
that  the  type  of  form  ultimately  expressed,  being  the  outward  ex- 
hibition of  inward  forces,  cannot  long  suffer  deviation  without  de- 
struction, and  is  fully  as  permanent  as  tbe  individual  itself. 

If  we  are  not  allowed  these  forces  in  organic  forms,  we  certainly 
never  can  rise  above  mere  material  forms  :  in  fact,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  reason  why  the  ovarian  cell  of  a  bird  should  not 
produce  equally  as  well  a  mammal.  But  these  relations  are  not  equal- 
ly clearly  understood  by  all ;  and  some  whose  attainments  should 
have  led  them  to  think  differently,  have  so  failed  in  their  appreciation 
of  them  that  they  have  regarded  the  ovum  as  simply  an  organic 
molecule,  thus  putting  an  end  to  all  dispute  in  their  own  minds  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  and  epigeneses. 

I  have  thought,  if  anything  were  wanting  in  embryology  to  render 
such  views  complete,  the  complement  could  be  fully  found  in  its 
counterpart  science,  spermatology ;  and  I  have  therefore  taken  it  up 
in  that  connection. 

What  embryology  is  to  the  female,  that  spermatology  is  to  the 
male.  In  a  histological  point  of  view,  the  process  is  the  same  in  each 
sex.  In  the  one,  you  have  a  simple  cell  passing  on  in  development  to 
a  new  being ;  in  the  other,  you  have  a  simple  cell  passing  on  to  the 
development  of  an  organic  vitalizing  particle,  which  is  the  prototype 
of  that  being.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  which  should  be 
remembered  :  it  is,  that  in  embryology,  the  new  individual  form  is 
the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the  two  sexes ;  while  in  sperma- 
tology, it  is  the  result  of  one.  Therefore  our  philosophical  studies  in 
the  latter  begin  for  the  most  part  where,  in  the  former,  they  have 
ended ;  for  the  spermatic  particle  is  the  material  expression  of  the 
male,  both  generally  and  specially  :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  male  embryo. 
The  course  of  study  by  which  this  important  truth  has  been  ascer- 
tained, I  have  treated  of  in  another  place. 

We  here  begin  with  the  simple  testicular  cell,  the  growth  of  which 
we  watch  until  it  has  become  the  great  compound  mass,  the  parent 
sperm-cell,  in  which,  by  a  modification  of  its  contents,  are  developed 
the  spermatic  particles.  These  organic  particles  are  the  true  and 
only  fertilizing  agents  in  the  process  of  fecundation,  in  which,  ex- 
perience has  shown,  that  they  do  not  merely  fertilize— that  is,  light 
up  a  pile  before  all  ready  to  burn — but  they  cooperate  and  furnish 
conditions  essential  to  the  peifect  result.  We  know  very  well,  that, 
in  the  higher  animals,  where  often  there  is  a  dissimilarity  of  form 
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and  external  appearance  of  the  two  sexes,  tbe  offspring  not  unfre- 
quently  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  male,  even  down  to  minute 
points. 

In  our  own  species,  we  are  daily  observing  how  correctly  and 
foidifully  the  child  often  inherits,  not  only  the  physical,  but  also  the 
peculiar  mental  features  of  its  father ;  and  too  often,  too,  do  we  see 
in  the  same  inheritance  a  variety  of  disease.  Now,  experiment  has 
shown  that,  in  this  process,  a  single  spermatic  particle  only  is  re- 
quired, and  that  there  is  no  incorporation  of  its  substance  with  the 
ovum,  but  that  the  whole  is  accomplished  by  mere  contact  with  the 
periphery  of  the  ovum.  We  have,  then,  in  a  word,  the  organic 
particle  of  a  male,  microscopically  minute,  which,  by  mere  contact, 
and  without  any  material  loss,  transmits  to  the  ovum  not  only  the 
potential  whole  of  the  male  generally,  but  particular  mental  and 
physical  characteristics.  It  must  be,  therefore,  that  in  a  minute  par- 
ticle of  matter  there  be  hidden  often  not  only  the  silent  thoughts  or 
prototypes  of  poetry  and  art,  but  also  of  peculiar  love  and  affection. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  is  no  more  difficult  to  be  comprehend- 
ed, nor  is  the  idea  less  beautiful  in  suggestion,  than  that  these  same 
thoughts,  when  matured  in  after  life,  with  daily  expression,  should 
occupy  the  strange  relation  which  thpy  do  with  the  material  substance 
of  the  brain. 

It  is  argued  that  the  idea  of  transmisiion  of  force  is  quite  un- 
pbysical ;  because,  say  the  chemists,  that  only  which  is  substantial 
can  be  communicated.  But  this  I  consider  simply  reasoning  on  the 
ground  that  a  condition  in  nature  is  impossible,  because  it  eludes 
our  means  of  study  and  observation.  But  if  we  are  led  to  take  views 
like  these,  we  must  not  at  the  same  time  suppose  that  all  spermatic 
particles  are,  like  ova,  identical  in  physical  appearance  :  for  the 
spermatic  particle  is  not  the  analogue  of  the  ovum,  but  of  the  new 
being ;  and  as  in  the  latter,  so  in  the  former,  we  find  well-marked 
differences  of  type.  Still  the  physical  characteristics  of  this  particle 
are  not  always  expressive  in  any  way  of  the  individual  of  which  it 
is  the  prototype,  and  both  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  afford 
a  fine  argument  on  the  point  we  are  now  discussing.  For  instance,  I 
can  show  a  spermatic  particle  of  a  duck,  which,  as  to  external  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  by  micrometrical  measurement  as  to  length, 
breadth  and  thickness,  cannot  be  distinguished  in  any  way  from  an- 
other of  a  reptile  :  yet  in  the  one  is  embodied  the  idea  of  a  bird, 
even  to  the  color  of  its  plumage;  while  in  the  other  is  embodied  the 
thought  of  a  reptile. 
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But  there  is  another  point  from  which  I  wish  to  view  this  subject, 
and  which  takes  us  still  further  back  in  histology.  I  refer  to  the  type 
of  the  spermatic  particle  itself.  In  any  animal,  there  is  but  one  form 
of  this  minute  particle ;  and  from  it  there  is  never  any  variation, 
any  more  than  there  is  in  the  elimination  of  the  embryo  from  the 
female  ;  and  exactly  as  there  resides  in  the  ovum  the  thought  or  idea 
of  a  certain-shaped  future  embryo,  so  it  may  be  considered  there 
exists  in  the  sperm-cell  the  thought  or  idea  of  a  peculiarly  formed 
spermatic  particle.  This  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  uniformity 
of  results  with  which  we  meet ;  but  in  the  course  of  my  studies  in 
this  direction,  I  have  met  with  phenomena  which  illustrate  this  point 
in  a  striking  and  beautiful  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  exemplify 
to  us  how  wondrous  and  how  certain  is  this  type-power  in  the  ulti- 
timate  attainment  of  its  object. 

With  one  or  two  preliminary  remarks,  I  can  show  what  I  here 
mean.  In  the  development  of  a  spermatic  particle,  you  have,  as  I 
have  before  said,  the  parent  sperm-cell,  which  is  a  large  cell  filled 
with  smaller  ones,  each  of  which  is  nucleated.  The  direct  formation 
of  the  spermatic  particles  here  begins  to  take  place,  and  it  occurs  in 
two  general  modes  :  the  first  is  called  the  special  cell ;  the  second, 
the  fascicular  mode  of  development.  But  in  some  of  the  rodeutia,  I 
have  observed,  apparently  even  in  the  same  animals,  both  modes  of 
development;  in  fact,  two  parent  sperm-cells,  side  by  side,  in  one  of 
which  the  spermatic  particles  are  eliminated  by  the  fascicular ,  while 
in  the  other  by  the  sperm-cell  mode.  The  results  were  exactly  the 
same,  and  the  particles  of  each  could  not  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  We  have  here,  then,  a  single  identical  result  from  two  dissimilar 
processes.  This  fact  stands  for  a  great  deal ;  for  it  would  appear  that 
whether  the  development  takes  the  right  or  the  left-hand  road,  the 
type-power  brings  out  always  the  same  result.  It  is  destined  to  get 
its  expression  some  way,  and  certainly  appears  to  argue  that  there 
are  dynamics  above  and  beyond  material  forms. 

When  an  artist  portrays  in  sculpture  the  outward  forms  of  a 
beautiful  human  face,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  image  of  the 
same  lived  in  his  imagination  before  the  material  work  was  com* 
menced.  But  when  the  same  artist  portrays  in  painting  also  the  same 
beautiful  face,  with  exactly  the  same  lineaments,  this  affords  an 
additional  evidence  that  the  conception  was  pure  and  distinct,  and 
lived  as  such  in  his  mind;  and  it  mattered  but  little  whether  it  took 
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this  or  that  outward  visible  form,  for  the  expresaion  of  the  creative 
thought  would  always  be  the  same. 

Exactly  so  is  it  with  spermatic  and  embryonic  typical  forms.  The 
idea  or  thought  behind  each,  proves  its  individuality  by  the  uni* 
formity  of  its  expression  :  it  matters  but  little  or  nothing  whether 
gained  in  this  or  that  manner. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  consider  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  these  doctrines,  of  what  may  be  termed  higher  dynamics,  quite 
essential  to  the  progress  of  physiological  science ;  and  I  cannot  see 
why  men  should  retard  it  by  a  series  of  detailed  explanations  which 
really  obscure  the  matter.  Why  not  recur  at  once,  for  instance,  to 
vital  force,  for  the  explanation  of  certain  phenomena ;  and  then  we 
shall  have  a  point  of  departure,  the  determination  of  the  laws  of 
this  vital  farce  remaining  for  our  future  study. 

Liebig  says  :  ''As  soon  as  physiologists  meet  with  the  mysterious 
vital  force  in  any  phenomenon,  they  renounce  their  senses  and 
faculties ;  the  eye,  the  understanding,  the  judgment,  the  reflecting 
faculties,  all  are  paralyzed,  as  soon  as  a  phenomenon  is  declared 
incomprehensible."  I  do  not  consider  this  true ;  or  even  if  it  is  par- 
tially so,  it  applies  to  the  chemist  as  well  as  to  the  physiologist.  It 
is  useless  to  cavil  about  these  matters.  We  must  have  terms  to  ex- 
press phenomena.  In  the  natural  world,  one  thing  appears  almost 
as  mysterious  as  another.  Even  if  we  do  reduce  everything  to  me- 
chanics and  chemical  action,  is  the  matter  then  made  more  clear  ? 
Do  we  know  anything  about  the  fundamental  principles  of  mecha- 
nics or  chemistry?  Or  is  a  vital  force  more  mysterious  than  is  mo- 
turn  with  the  one,  or  affinity  with  the  other?  Is  it  more  comprehen- 
sible that  an  elective  affinity  should  exist  in  inorganic  particles,  than 
that  animal  types  should  exist  in  organic  ones  ?  Of  all  these  mat- 
ters, we  know  nothing  except  from  their  objective  phenomena,  and 
we  cannot  indeed  do  less  than  to  show  a  consistency  in  their  recog- 
nition. 
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E.  ETHNOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 


I.   ETHNOLOGY. 

1.  Description  of  Samples  op  Ancient  Cloth  fkom  the  Mounds 
OP  Ohio.     By  J.  W.  Foster,  U.  S.  Geologist. 

I  AVAIL  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  exhibit  to  the  Association, 
samples  of  cloth  procured  from  two  mounds  in  Ohio,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  asunder. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1838,  I  procured  from  a  person  residing 
in  Charlestown,  Jackson  county,  Ohio,  several  fragments  of  cloth 
which  he  had  taken  a  few  days  previously  from  a  low  mound  in  that 
vicinity.  It  was  found  near  the  original  surface,  enveloping  several 
sets  of  copper  rings,  and  for  the  most  part  was  so  far  decayed  as  to 
exhibit  only  the  textile  structure,  but  some  of  the  fragments  were  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation. 

This  fact  was  so  novel  in  itself,  and  so  at  variance  with  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  as  to  the  degree  of  civilization  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  arts  among  the  mound-builders,  that  I  hesitated  about  making  it 
public ;  fearing  that  it  might  have  been  a  modem  substitution,  and 
that  by  publishing,  I  might  be  the  means  of  propagating  error.  I 
therefore  refrained,  trusting  that  additional  evidence  might  be 
brought  to  light.  I  have  now  that  evidence  in  my  possession.  Within 
the  last  six  weeks,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  John  Woods,  a  gentle- 
man who  occupies  a  high  official  station  in  Ohio,  and  whose  state- 
ments are  worthy  of  all  credence — additional  samples,  accompanied 
by  a  description  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  found. 
I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  letter  of  Mr.  Woods  entire. 

COLUMBUS  (Ohio),  Jvly  5,  1851. 

Dbab  Sn  :  I  have  handed  to  Dr.  Ids  a  quantity  of  the  charred  cloth  which  I 
dag  out  of  a  raound  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great  Mianu  river,  in  Madison  town- 
ship^ Butler  county,  0.  The  mound  is  about  two  miles  north  of  Middletown. 

The  mound  was  originally  about  twenty  feet  high  :  when  I  first  saw  it^  thirty 
years  ago,  it  was  probably  sixteen  feet  high.  It  was  covered  fifty  years  ago  with 
large  forest  trees^  as  I  am  informed  by  the  old  aetUeroi 
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The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  railroad  runs  throngli  one  side  of  ike 
monnd,  half  of  which  has  been  cut  down  for  the  track.  The  workmen  informed 
me  that  thej  had  found  an  arrow,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal,  cloth 
and  bones.  I  took  a  shovel,  and  after  removing  the  earth  so  as  to  be  sure  tha^  I 
was  down  as  far  as  the  formation  had  been  disturbed,  I  took  out  several  shovels 
full  of  earth,  coal  and  cloth  :  the  charcoal  seemed  to  be  that  of  oak  and  sugar- 
tree.  Dr.  Ide  will  transmit  to  you  a  larger  quantity  of  the  cloth  than  I  can-  send 
in  a  letter.  I  have  preserved  it  in  the  condition  in  which  I  found  it  in  the  mound, 
as  nearly  as  practicable.  The  workmen  said  they  had  found  pieces  of  ^loth  con- 
nected with  tassels,  or  ornaments  of  doth.  I  have  retained  about  half  the  quan- 
tity which  I  took  out  of  the  mound. 

About  ten  feet  from  the  top  of  the  mound  there  was  a  firm,  compact  stratum 
of  fine  clay,  about  an  inch  thick,  which  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  burned  until 
it  was  red ;  under  this,  near  the  middle  of  the  mound  was  another  strntum,  of  a 
beautiful  fine,  yellow  or  cream-colored  clay,  entirely  different  from  any  in  the 
neighborhood.  Under  this  stratum  of  yellowish  clay  I  found  the  charcoal,  cloth 
and  bones ;  they  wei;e  so  loose  that  I  could  almost  with  my  hand  sink  down  the 
shovel  eighteen  or  twenty  inches.  The  bones  which  I  found  were  few  and  small 
I  did  not  understand  that  any  large  ones  were  found.  Very  little  earth  appeared 
to  be  mixed  with  the  coal  and  cloth,  which  were  evidently  in  the  position  in 
which  they  had  been  placed  when  buried  and  covered  up.  The  charcoal  appeared 
to  be  on  the  outside  of  the  cloth,  which  was  frequently  in  thick  folds ;  half  a 
dozen  thicknesses  being  together. 

One-half  of  the  mound  is  yet  standing  at  the  side  of  the  road ;  and  if  I  can 
find  leisure,  I  will  make  further  examinations.  The  stratum  of  burned  earth  and 
yellow  clay  clid  not  extend  over  the  whole  mound,  or  through  it^  but  occupied 
only  five  or  six  feet  in  extent,  so  far  as  I  discovered. 

The  only  question  which  arises  in  my  mind,  as  to  the  time  when  the  charcoal 
and  doth  were  deposited  in  the  mound,  is  whether  the  mound,  erected  by  an 
anterior  race,  may  not  have  been  made  a  burying  place  by  the  Indians  who.  ex- 
isted here  when  America  was  discovered,  and  that  they  had  wrapped  their  dead 
in  the  doth ;  and,  after  partially  burning  the  bodies,  or  the  bones  and  doth,  had 
covered  up  the  fire.  I  thought  of  this  question  r.t  the  time,  and  was  careful  to 
examine,  as  fully  as  was  then  practicable,  the  condition  of  the  earth  around  and 
over  the  relics  which  I  dug  out ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  original  forma^ 
Hon  could  not  have  been  disturbed  after  it  was  placed  in  the  mound. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant,    ' 
J.  W.  FoOTEB.  Esq.,  U.  S,  OeoloffUL  JOHN  WOODa 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  North  American  Indians  possessed 
the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving,  when  first  known  to  the  white 
man.  An  art  so  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  man, 
when  once  acquired,  would  not  become  lost  :  nor  would  it  be  ra- 
tional to  infer  that  this  cloth  was  a  European  fabric  obtained  by  the 
Indians,  substituted  in  the  mounds,  within   comparatively  recent 
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times,  for  the  following  reasons  :  In  the  Butler  county  mound,  the 
semi-stratification,  described  by  Mr.  Woods,  indicates  no  disturb- 
ance. 

The  material  of  this  cloth  is  not  such  as  a  civilized  race  would 
manufacture  to  traffic  with  a  barbarous  one ;  it  being  more  costly 
than  wool,  and  less  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  clothing. 

The  texture  of  some  of  these  samples  could  not  have  been  formed 
in  an  ordinary  loom,  but  is^uudoubtedly  the  result  of  handiwork. 

These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  ethnology  of  the 
people  by  whom  the  mounds  were  built.  They  indicate  a  higher  de- 
gree of  civilization,  and  a  greater  progress  in  the  arts,  than  had 
been  attained  by  the  Indians  when  first  known  to  the  white  man. 
They  go  far  to  dissever  the  present  race,  of  Indians  from  the  mound 
builders ;  a  laborious  and  intelligent  people,  who  have  left  abundant 
memorials  of  their  existence  from  the  confines  of  Lake  Superior 
to  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  fabric  in  both  samples  appears  to  be  composed  of  some  ma- 
terial allied  to  hemp,  but  less  readily  recognized  in  the  charred 
samples  than  in  the  others ;  and  the  separation  between  the  fibre 
and  the  wood  appears  to  have  been  as  thorough  and  effectual  as  is 
accomplished  at  this  day  by  the  processes  of  rotting  and  heckling. 
The  thread,  though  coarse,  is  uniform  in  size,  and  ^||_|j 
regularly  spun.  The  texture  in  the  specimens  from 
Jackson  county,  as  well  as  in  some  of  those  from 
Butler  county,  is  formed  by  the  alternate  intersection 
of  the  warp  and  woof;  but  in  others,  from  Butler 
county,  the  weft  is  wound  once  around  the  warp,  thus: 
a  process  which  could  not  be  accomplished  except 
by  hand. 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  textile  fabrics  are  the  work 
of  the  mound-builders.  The  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Peruvians,  when  their  country  was  first  invaded  by  the 
Spaniards;  and  samples  of  cloth,  and  the  distaffs  on  which  the 
thread  was  spun,  are  associated  with  the  oldest  monuments.  In 
corroboration  of  this,  I  quote  the  verbal  staten^nt  to  me  of  Mr.  E. 
O.  Carter,  a  gentleman  who  passed  several  years  in  that  country 
and  personally  assisted  in  the  exploration  of  many  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity.  Thus,  at  Pachacamao,  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Lima, 
where  stands  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  there  are  numerous  remains  of 
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walls,  built  of  adobes,  or  aun-dried  bricks,  indicating  the  site  of  a 
once  large  and  compact  town.  In  the  kuacas,  or  burial  places,  are 
found  numerous  mummies  in  a  sitting  posture,  wrapped  in  many 
folds  of  cloth,  with  an  exterior  covering  of  coarse  matting.  It  is 
composed  of  a  regular  warp  and  woof,  the  thread  being  twisted  or 
spun,  and  is  often  wrought  in  variegated  patterns.  The  fabric  con- 
sists of  the  wool  of  the  lama  or  alpaca,  and  perhaps,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  cotton,  which  here  grows  spontaneously.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  not  unusual  to  find  spindles,  with  the  yam  upon  them, 
which  are  sticks,  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  terminated  at  one  end  by 
a  button  :  also,  various  utensils,  indicative  of  the  occupation  of  the 
deceased ;  and  in  some  instances,  personal  ornaments,  consisting  of 
gold  and  silver,  such  as  chaplets  and  bracelets.  Articles  of  pottery, 
filled  sometimes  with  com  and  sometimes  with  cotton,  are  abun- 
dant. 


2.    On  thb  Aboriginbs  of  Nicaraugua.    By  E.  G.  Squieb,  of 

New-York, 

[Not  received,] 


3.    On  the  Distinctote  Characters  of  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia.    By  Dr.  J.  L.  Lb  Conte,  of  Philadelphia. 

MccH  has  already  been  written  respecting  the  races  of  Indians  in 
the  western  parts  of  America,  snd  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  add 
anything  new  to  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  them.  Yet 
having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  tribes  not  usually  visited  by 
travellers,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  useful  briefly  to  give 
my  observations  on  the  distinctive  characters  presented  by  these 
Indians. 

Should  these  observations  correspond  with  those  already  made  by 
others,  they  will  be  interesting  as  having  been  derived  from  adiffer- 
ent  source  :  should  they  not  accord,  they  may  perhaps  give  some 
further  evidence  on  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
race. 
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The  physical  appearance  of  the  Californian  Indians  has  already 
been  described  so  often,  that  there  is  no  use  in  repeating  the  de- 
scription here.  I  will  merely  say,  that  the  few  Oregon  Indians  I  have 
seen  did  not  differ  in  any  essential  character  from  those  of  California; 
nor  did  the  sesrshore  tribes  differ  from  those  of  the  Sierra,  or  the 
▼alley  of  the  Colorado.  My  notes  are  principally  derived  from  ob- 
servation of  the  latter  tribes ;  for  the  reason  that  I  remained  longer 
among  them,  and  because  the  absence  of  clothing  in  these  tribes 
permitted  me  to  make  the  requisite  comparisons  more  easily. 

The  special  difference  between  them  and  eastern  Indians  consists 
in  the  greater  extent  of  face,  with  smaller  and  narrower  cranium ; 
a  less  decided  obliquity  of  eye ;  a  greater  flatness  of  nose,  dependent 
on  a  greater  breadth  of  the  alae,  and  a  less  firm  cartilage ;  greater 
protrusion  of  lips,  and  a  more  pointed  chin.  The  last  is  a  deceptive 
character,  and  may  be  produced  simply  by  a  greater  expansion  of 
the  face  below  the  eyes.  The  color  varies,  being  much  darker  in 
some  tribes  than  in  others,  and  is  usually  much  enhanced  by  their 
dirty  habits,  as  they  never  wash  any  portion  of  their  bodies,  except  in 
summer,  as  a  relief  from  the  excessive  heat. 

The  other  characters  more  clearly  separating  this  from  allied 
races,  are,  the  greater  abundance  of  hair  on  the  body,  many  of  the 
males  having  quite  as  much  hair  on  their  legs  as  is  common  in  our 
own  race ;  they  have  also  much  more  hair  on  their  faces  than  other 
Indians,  and  always  have  hair  in  the  axillse.  These  characters  are 
not  found  in  the  females. 

The  differences  in  form  between  the  sexes  are  more  apparent  than 
in  any  other  race.  The  males  are  almost  always  slender  and  well- 
proportioned  ;  while  the  females  are  short,  broad,  and  entirely  desti- 
tute of  all  symmetry.  Nor  is  this  difference  owing  to  the  hard  work 
which  they  are  obliged  to  perform,  for  they  do  not  labor  more  than 
is  usual  among  savages ;  and,  moreover,  the  same  difference  in  form 
exists  among  the  peons  of  the  ranchos,  where  neither  sex  performs 
any  work  at  all. 

The  difference  noticed  by  Major  Emort  in  the  form  of  the  nose 
of  the  two  sexes  in  the  Maricopas,  does  not  appear  equally  constant. 
Among  the  Yumas,  there  are  many  females  with  straight  noses, 
while  many  males  retain  the  very  decided  snub  form  which  charac- 
terizes both  sexes  when  young. 

-  The  mammae  of  the  young  females  are  more  acutely  conical  than 
tboee  of  any  other  women  I  have  seen. 
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In  psychical  character,  these  nations  show  still  stronger  differences 
from  the  eastern  ti-ibes.  Quiet  and  submissive,  the  nations  living 
with  the  whites  have  assumed  a  servile  condition,  which  under  no 
circumstances  could  have  been  impressed  on  the  eastern  Indian. 
Impertinent,  cowardly  and  treacherous  in  a  wild  state,  they  seize 
every  opportunity  to  molest  and  impose  on  weak  bodies  of  emigrants; 
while  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  they  fear,  they  exhibit  the  most 
abject  submission.  Never  coming  to  an  open  attack  with  the  whites, 
they  rely  only  on  treachery,  and  their  unsuspecting  victims  are  al- 
ways destroyed  with  clubs. 

Another  fact,  which  must  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  a 
psychical  peculiainty  in  the  western  tribes,  is  the  prevalence  of  the 
sounds  khl,  Id  and  tl  in  their  languages,  recalling  at  once  in  their' 
sofler  forms  the  civilized  languages  of  Mexico.  These  sounds  occur 
also  in  the  Oregon  languages,  becoming  more  harsh  in  the  most 
savage  tribes  :  among  them,  too,  is  found  a  set  of  guttural  and  glottal 
consonants  of  the  k  series,  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  eastern 
tribes.  It  is  by  such  analogies  as  this,  rather  than  by  any  affinity  of 
words,  that  we  roust  be  guided  in  our  researches  among  savages. 
In  languages  formed  like  those  of  Indians  by  isolated  families,  and 
subject,  from  the  want  of  literature,  to  continual  change,  but  little 
resemblance  may  be  traced  between  the  words  of  different  tribes. 
Where,  however,  the  mental  constitution  of  nations,  when  civiliza- 
tion has  not  interfered  with  the  instincts  of  nature,  is  similar,  the 
manifestatitin  of  this  similarity  will  be  noticed  in  the  occurrence  of 
characteristic  sounds  in  their  languages. 

The  number  of  articulate  sounds  is  but  small,  yet  the  modifications 
are  very  numerous.  Among  the  nations  capable  of  intellectual  ad- 
vancement, in  the  slow  progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  the 
harsher  sounds  are  eliminated,  and  higher  consonants  of  the  same 
series  are  substituted.  The  language  thus  preserves  certain  characters 
of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  although  it  may  have  been  so  mo- 
dified that  its  original  form  may  only  be  detected  with  great  difficulty. 
Thus  the  harsh  spasmodic  sounds  of  the  Africans  are  not  the  gut- 
turals of  the  American  Indians  ;  nor  are  these  the  same  as  the 
uncouth  sounds  of  the  Australians. 

The  Mexican  language,  highly  cultivated  though  it  was,  and  con- 
taining no  articulate  sound  not  existing  in  our  own  tongue,  yet  re> 
tuned  a  polysynthetic  structure  as  its  continental  character,  and  an 
excess  of  the  U  sound  to  aid  us  in  tracing  the  xodlogical  division  in 
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which  it  originated  This  is  the  only  mark  that  it  retains  to  show  its 
origin,  and  this  is  a  sound  absent  in  the  languages  of  the  Atlantic 
tribes.  We  are  therefore  led  on  psychical  grounds  to  class  the  highly 
cultivated  Aztec  with  the  barbarous  tribes  of  western  America. 

As  a  curious  analogy,  illustrating  the  psychical  relations  exiflting 
between  the  Mexican  nations  and  the  western  tribes,  I  will  mention 
that  on  some  highly  sculptured  pipes  procured  at  Nisqually  by  Dr. 
Phillips,  U.  S.  N.,  I  was  surprised  to  see  human  figures  in  very  dis- 
torted positions,  as  if  crushed  down  with  immense  weights,  precisely 
like  those  figured  as  occurring  at  Palenque,  Uxmal,  and  other  cities 
of  central  America,  as  basal  ornaments  of  columns. 

Now,  although  the  comparison  between  a  stone  pipe  and  these 
wonders  of  original  architecture  may  be  considered  trifling,  yet  I 
view  this  similarity  of  aesthetic  ideas  among  nations  having  no  con- 
nection with  each  other,  and  separated  by  such  a  lapse  of  time,  as 
of  considerable  interest.  If  rightly  viewed,  this  fact  should  teach,  as 
will  the  relations  of  language  already  mentioned,  that  beside  the 
spiritual  similarity  which  stamps  itself  on  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest  form  of  humanity,  there  are  still  more  special  resem- 
blances which  are  confined  each  to  a  particular  race,  and  remain 
impressed  on  that  race  in  the  depths  of  barbarism,  as  well  as  under 
the  light  of  intellectual  culture. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  view  may  not  be  extended 
to  those  still  more  spiritual  ideas,  which  are  embraced  in  the  term 
tradition  ;  the  material  resemblances  in  the  ornaments  of  distant 
tribes  being  founded  on  the  accordance  of  principles  of  harmony  and 
beauty,  depending  purely  on  similar  organization  of  the  soul  of  the 
tribes  in  question,  why  should  we  deny  to  the  still  higher  attributes 
of  their  nature,  a  power  of  expressing  themselves  also  in  a  similar 
manner,  without  any  direct  transmission  of  ideas  from  one  to  the 
other.  Why  should  not  the  accordance  in  the  fundamental  obser- 
vances and  doctrines  of  some  of  the  most  different  primeval  religions 
be  ascribed  to  this  spiritual  resemblance,  rather  than  to  the  remnants 
of  a  primeval  revelation,  of  which  there  is  not  a  single  witness, 
either  historical  or  traditional. 

By  viewing  traditions  in  this  manner,  we  are  again  deeply  im« 
pressed  with  the  fundamental,  incorporeal  unity  of  the  species; 
while  we  perceive  still  more  prominently,  in  the  difference  between 
classes  of  traditions,  the  original  organic  difference  of  races. 

My  object,  in  the  present  remarks,  is  to  show  that  the  investtga- 
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don  of  these  traditions  must  be  subjected  to  scientific  analysis  and 
criticisniy  before  they  can  be  allowed  to  give  us  any  certain  data 
concerning  the  early  history  of  our  species. 


n,   GEOGRAPHY. 


4.  On  Deep  Sea  Soundings.    By  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maurt,  U.  S.  N. 

[  Not  received,] 


5.     Proposal  for  a  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  New-York. 
By  Lieut.  E.  B.  Hunt,  Engineer  Corps  U.  S.  A. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  accurate  delineations  of  the  leading 
geographical  features  of  this  country  is  so  obvious,  and  so  generally 
conceded,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  elaborate  arguments 
in  its  proof.  Geography  is  no  longer  content  with  the  vague  infor- 
mation of  first  reconnoissances,  but  demands  the  aid  of  accurate 
methods  and  the  most  perfect  instruments.  Geodesy,  topography, 
hydrography  are  indispensable  handmaids  to  any  geography  worthy 
a  civilized  nation.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  so  many  physical 
features  are  new  and  interesting,  it  is  particularly  needful  to  obtain 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  multiplied  accidents  of  ground. 
There  is  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  even  about  many  of  the  charac* 
teristics  of  our  broad  territory,  which  may  well  make  us  proud  to 
picture,  in  topographical  lang^uage,  all  the  natural  features  of  this 
home  of  a  nation  now  great,  and  soon  to  be  the  greatest. 

A  nation's  home,  its  mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  lakes,  climate  and 
productions,  enter  so  largely  into  its  history  and  very  vitality,  that 
a  great  importance  must  necessarily  be  attached  to  accurate  know- 
ledge of  all  these  particulars.  The  geography  of  a  country  contains 
a  prophecy  of  the  history  of  that  train  of  nations  which,  in  turn,  act 
their  parts  on  it  as  a  stage.  The  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Scot- 
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land  foretold,  ere  man's  creation,  the  histories  of  a  Tell  and  a  Bnic& 
And  here  we  are  in  a  new  world,  a  world  of  wonders,  over  whose 
suiiace  are  written  these  cryptic  prophecies  of  the  ever-widening 
vista  of  history  that  is  to  be.  Where  is  the  prophet  who  will  inter- 
pret these  hieroglyphics  t  Philosophers  are  all  prophets  within  the 
sphere  of  their  knowledge,  being  made  such  by  their  knowledge. 
Let  the  land  and  water  of  our  country  be  truly  delineated,  and  we 
may  then  forecast  the  future  of  our  history.  This  forecasting  should 
not  be  in  a  spirit  of  vague  wonder,  but  with  an  intelligent  purpose 
to  regulate  and  rightly  act  our  normal  part  in  history.  The  social 
and  political  prospects  of  our  country  are  so  commingled  with  geo- 
graphical influences,  that  in  the  highest  sense  is  it  important  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  features  of  our  wide  territory. 

This  country  is  eminent  for  its  internal  improvements,  and  it  is 
evident  how  great  would  be  the  advantage  of  accurate  surveys  in 
connection  with  this  rapidly  growing  system.  How  much  accurate 
maps  are  needed,  every  one  must  have  felt  who  has  travelled  through 
the  common  roads  of  the  country.  The  vicinity  of  every  cunsidera* 
ble  town  should  be  so  represented,  that  a  stranger  can  understand 
the  network  of  highways  around  it.  In  the  thousand  ramifications  of 
common  social  life,  the  convenience  and  use  of  accurate  maps  is 
felt.  Millions  of  miles  are  needlessly  travelled,  for  the  want  of  pro- 
per maps. 

Surveys  of  the  geographical  features  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  Massachusetts  and  perhaps  New-Jersey,  are 
now  and  must  ever  remain  eminently  needed  until  they  shall  be 
actually  made.  It  is  evident  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  these 
will  be  emphatically  called  for  by  all  the  combination  of  needs  which 
require  them  of  every  scientific  or  civilized  nation.  They  will  be  made; 
and  why  not  soon  enough  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  results  1 
It  is  certain  that  if  we  are  among  those  nations  alive  to  the  power 
and  benefits  of  the  sciences  characterizing  civilized  society,  the 
States  of  this  Union  must  in  turn  be  surveyed  with  that  nice  accu- 
racy which  geodesy  now  demands  and  furnishes.  We  may  then  best 
enter  at  once  on  this  labor,  so  that  the  benefits  as  well  as  the  labor 
may  be  ours,  while  those  who  follow  us  may  enjoy  the  benefits 
without  the  labor. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  in  view  of  these  and  many  other  considera- 
tions which  need  not  here  be  adduced,  that  it  is  fully  time  for  New- 
York  to  undertake  an  accurate  geographical  survey  of  her  whole 
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territory.  With  a  population  of  three  millions,  with  wealth  and  re- 
sources making  her  not  unworthy  the  name  of  Empire  State ;  with 
an  enlightened  legislature,  which  has  ever  nobly  favored  science ; 
with  thousands  of  highly  educated  citizens,  who  would  fully  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  accuracy  in  its  geography  and  topography. ; 
with  these,  and  many  other  worthy  stimulants  for  doing  its  high  duty, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  very  proper  here  to  propose,  in  serious  eamestv 
that  a  beginning  should  be  made.  To  nearly  every  member  of  this 
Association,  I  am  convinced  this  subject  need  but  be  named  to 
ensure  hearty  appreciation,  in  this  Association,  now  convened  in  the 
capital  of  the  very  State  in  question,  I  see  the  most  proper  body  for 
actively  urging  the  claims  of  this  proposal  on  the  Government  of 
New- York.  Here,  if  anywhere,  is  a  fair  and  honest  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  this  proposal,  and  one  to  whose  verdict  respectful  attention 
will  surely  be  conceded.  Permit  me  now  to  say,  that  when  science 
fairly  urges  her  claims  in  the  spirit  of  honest,  true-hearted  devotion 
to  her  own  high  ends,  she  will  ever  find  in  our  legislatures  a  ready 
and  liberal  response.  Let  us  speak  out  truly  our  real  wants,  and  we 
shall  surely  be  heard. 

The  idea  which  I  have  conceived  of  what  a  survey  of  New- York 
should  be,  is  about  the  following  :  Let  a  base  be  measured  in 
Western  New- York,  and  made  the  starting  line  for  a  system  of 
primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  triangulation,  extending  towards 
Pennsylvania  and  New-England.  A  connection  will  be  obtained  in 
the  Hudson  valley  with  the  Coast  Survey  triangulation,  giving  the 
desired  verification.  Plane  tabling  should  extend,  first,  over  the 
ground  around  the  cili&  and  large  villages,  so  as  soon  to  furnish 
good  maps  of  the  principal  cities  and  villages,  and  their  vicinities, 
throughout  the  State,  excepting  such  as  are  already  covered  by  the 
Coast  Survey  operations.  The  work  should  then  be  extended  so  as 
to  obtain  the  elements  for  complete  county  maps,  to  be  published 
in  the  general  order  of  population  of  counties,  or  per  square  mile. 
The  hydrography  of  the  interior  lakes  should  also  enter  the  scheme. 
A  general  State  map  would  follow  these.  In  regard  to  harbors  on 
the  lake  coast,  it  is  a  question  whether  their  surveys  should  not  be 
left  to  the  General  Government,  the  data  being  furnished  from  the 
State  survey.  In  point  of  accuracy  and  style,  the  work  should  not 
fall  essentially  below  that  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  might  perhaps 
well  be  assimilated  to  the  operations  for  a  single  section  of  the 
coast.  These  general  hints  seem  sufficient  on  this  point. 
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The  subject  now  submitted  is  one  which  I  trust  will  command 
the  cordia^support  of  this  Association;  and  it  is  impossible  to  check 
the  hope  that,  ere  long,  New- York,  like  Massachusetts,  will  be  able 
to  show  a  fair  presentment  of  her  magnificent  area.  It  is  not  by 
chance,  but  by  design  that  this  mattor  is  presented  with  special 
reference  to  this  State.  Circumstances  seem  particularly  to  point  to 
it  as  the  State  most  needing  such  a  survey,  and  best  able  to  under- 
take it.  Myself  a  native  and  earnest  well-wisher  of  New-York, 
though  now  owing  a  first  fealty  to  all  these  States  united,  it  will  be 
a  grateful  imagination  to  fancy  those  pictures  of  her  widely  diversi- 
fied and  village-dotted  territory,  which  would  result  from  the  pro- 
posed survey.  Flanked  by  the  beautiful  Hudson  and  the  sublime 
Niagara,  with  her  pearl  necklace  of  peaceful  lakes  and  her  towering 
Adirondacks  and  Catskills,  the  picture  would  delight  the  artist, 
interest  the  philosopher,  and  instruct  the  statesman. 

With  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  form  and  initial  existence  to 
the  geographical  survey  of  New- York,  and  to  express  what  may 
fairly  be  presumed  to  be  the  sincere  desire  of  this  Association,  I 
would  now  move  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  President  of  this  Aasoeiatioii  be  requested  to  appoint  ft 
committee  of  five  members^  to  prepare  a  memorial  in  the  name  of  this  Asaocia- 
tion,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Governor  and  Legislatare  of  New- York,  urging  the 
speedy  commencement  of  a  Geographical  Survey  of  that  State,  and  presenting  a 
matured  project  of  that  kind  of  survey  deemed  most  desirable,  with  a  careful 
estimate  of  ita  cost  :  this  memorial  to  be  duly  presented,  if  possible^  before 
January  next 

Beaolifed,  That  this  committee  be  requested  to  consider  the  general  subject  of 
state  geographical  surveys^  and  to  report  thereon  at  the  next  annual  meetlog. 


-«#^ 
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F.  MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 


n.   MANUTACrUBIS. 

1.  On  the  Economical  Uses  of  the  Skin  or  the  White 
Porpoise.  By  T.  S.  Hunt,  of  the  Geological  Commission 
of  Canada. 

Mb.  Hunt  commenced  by  a  description  of  the  habits  and  charac- 
ter of  this  cetacean,  the  Ddphinus  leucot  of  Grmelin,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  Arctic  seas,  particalarly  of  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Hudson's  Bay,  where  it  attains  a  length  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  Its  color  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  creamy  white.  The 
fisheries  of  these  animals,  which  are  extensive  in  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence, were  then  described,  and  the  various  modes  employed  for 
taking  the  animals. 

They  have  long  been  valued  for  their  oil,  of  which  they  furnish  a 
large  quantity  ;  a  beluga  of  twenty  feet  yielding,  in  a  good  season, 
150  gallons  of  superior  oil.  The  general  chemical  and  physical  cha- 
racters of  this  oil  were  then  remarked  upon.  It  is  probably  a  purer 
elain  than  is  obtained  from  any  other  natural  source,  and  in  a  cold 
country  is  thus  of  great  value.  It  is  now  employed  exclusively  for 
the  lighthouses  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence ;  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners having,  after  a  careful  trial,  given  it  a  preference  over  all 
other  oils  for  illuminating  purposes. 

The  skin  of  the  beluga,  freed  from  its  epidermis,  and  a  thick  mu- 
cous layer  which  underlies  it,  has  been  found  to  be  capable  of  being 
made  into  leather  of  a  very  superior  quality.  The  process  is,  in  many 
respects,  very  different  from  that  which  is  required  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  skins,  and  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  carefiil 
experiments,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Tetu,  of  Riviere  Quelle,  who  has  recently 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  invention.  The  leather,  in  its  ordinary  form, 
has  the  thickness  of  sole  leather ;  but  its  peculiar  and  valuable  pro- 
perty is,  the  uniformity  and  closeness  of  its  texture,  which  enables 
it  to  be  split  into  three  or  four  parts,  each  of  which,  when  dressed, 
has  the  smoothness  and  uniformity  of  surface  which  usually  belongs 
to  grain  leather.  Thin  sections  of  it  resemble  the  finest  kid,  and  are 
employed  for  the  fabrication  of  gloves.  Other  important  characters 
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of  this  leather,  are  its  great  strength  when  compared  with  calfskin ; 
a  peculiar  elasticity,  which  obviates  the  ordinary  tendency  to  wrinkle 
and  fold;  and,  to  a  great  degree,  imperviousness  to  water. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  this  discovery,  which,  from  the 
abundance  in  which  the  animals  are  found,  promises  to  be  of  very 
high  importance  in  an  industrial  and  commercial  point  of  view. 
'  The  new  process  of  M.  Tetu  has  also  been  successfully  applied 
to  skin  of  the  common  whale  of  the  gulf,  which  yields  an  excellent 
coarse  leather. 


2.  The  Process  op  Manufacturing  White  Zinc  Paint,  by  the 
New-Jersey  Mining  Company.  By  A.  C.  Farrinoton,  Esq., 
of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  New-Jersey  Exploring  and  Mining  Company  prepare  the  white 
oxide  of  zinc  from  the  red  zinc  ores  of  New-Jersey,  in  the  following 
manner,  at  their  establishment  in  Newark  : 

The  crude  ore,  as  obtained  from  the  mine,  is  stamped  and  ground 
so  fine  that  the  coarsest  grains  do  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  :  it  is  then  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  fine  anthracite 
or  dust  coal,  preparatory  to  being  introduced  to  the  furnace. 

The  furnace  is  an  oblong  muffle,  built  with  fire-bricks,  the  top  of 
which  is  a  flattened  arch  not  exceeding  ten  inches  in  height.  The 
present  dimensions  of  the  furnace  hearth  are  seven  feet  by  fourteen. 
The  fire  grate  is  at  one  end  ;  and  the  heat  is  so  introduced,  that  it 
flows  along  the  top  and  sides,  returning  through  side-flues  under  the 
bottom,  and,  passing  back  through  a  central  passage  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  furnace,  makes  its  exit  by  descending  to  an  underground  flu^ 
leading  out  of  the  building  to  the  chimney.  The  charge  is  introduced 
through  a  brick  funnel  built  from  the  centre  of  the  muffle,  and  is 
covered  with  a  tile  and  with  coal  dust.  The  charge  is  spread  and 
stirred  by  openings  to  the  muffle  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  a 
large  one  at  the  opposite  end,  through  which  the  residuum  is  raked 
when  the  charge  is  sufficiently  worked. 

At  the  end  of  the  furnace  opposite  the  fireplace,  there  is  a  flue 
connected  with  the  interior  of  the  muffle,  through  which  the  zinc 
vapor  and  carbonic  oxide  pass.  A  sheet-iron  pipe  sixteen  inches 
diameter  i^  adjusted  to  this  flue,  having  an  aperture  of  about  one 
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hundred  inches  area  fi>r  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air.  This  pipe 
connects  with  a  large  one  of  five  feet  diameter,  that  leads  into  a  brick 
tower  twelve  feet  square  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  having  a  sheet- 
iron  roof.  Near  the  upper  part  of  this  tower,  several  large  pipes 
pass,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  air  to  assist  in  cooling  the  heated 
gases  and  zinc  oxide.  From  this  tower  the  zinc  is  conducted  through 
sheet-iron  pipes  to  the  receiving  rooms,  where  it  is  collected  in 
muslin  sacks.  The  oxide  of  zinc  and  heated  air  are  drawn  from  the 
furnaces  by  an  exhausting  blower  connected  with  the  sheet-iron 
pipe,  and  impelled  forward  through  the  tower  to  the  sack  receivers. 
The  receivers  are  sewed  together,  and  suspended  in  long  buildings 
separate  from  the  furnace  building.  There  are  now  in  use,  one,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length  ;  one,  two  hundred  and  forty  ;  and 
one,  eighty  :  each  one  is  twelve  feet  wide,  and  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen high. 

The  operation  of  the  work  is,  that  when  the  heat  in  the  furnace  is 
sufficient  to  deoxidize  or  reduce  the  ore,  the  vapor  of  zinc  ascends : 
meeting  with  a  current  of  atmospheric  air,  it  becomes  instantly 
oxidized,  and,  passing  through  the  arrangement  of  pipes  named,  is 
caught  in  the  muslin  sacks,  which  are  kept  distended  by  the  force 
of  the  heated  air  driven  into  them,  but  which  escapes  through  the 
meshes  of  the  cloth  without  bursting  the  same.  The  impure  oxide 
that  may  contain  fine  particles  of  the  coal  dust  mixed  with  the  charge, 
never  passes  the  brick  tower,  but  falls  there,  and  is  taken  out  at  the 
bottom.  The  sacks  are  discharged  of  white  oxide  through  muslin 
tubes  placed  at  convenient  distances  along  their  bottoms  ;  and  when 
not  used,  are  tied  like  a  flour-bag. 

To  arrive  at  the  cost  of  working  upon  this  plan,  I  transcribed  from 
the  superintendent's  books  the  following  items  of  costs  for  the  week 
ending  August  8th,  1851  : 

69  tons  of  coal,                at  |4,00  ....  |2Y6,00 

16)  tons  of  coal  dust,      at    2,60  ....  41,25 

28)  tons  prepared  ore,     at    6,00  ... .  151 ,00 

Labor  and  superintendence 222 ,  00 

$690,25 

The  product  was  38500  pounds  of  white  oxide,  showing  that  about 
68  per  cent  was  obtained  from  the  ore  used ;  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  a  fraction  less  than  one  cent  and  eight  mills  per  pound. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF    THE 


ALBANY  MEETING,  1851. 


A.   HIBTORT   OP  THE  MEETING. 

The  Seventh  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  was  held  at  Albany  (New- York),  commencing  on 
Monday  August  19,  and  continuing  until  Saturday  August  24.  The 
Standing  Committee,  as  usual,  held  a  meeting  on  Monday  the  26th, 
for  the  completion  of  unfinished  business. 

The  number  of  members  present  during  the  week  was  greater 
than  at  any  previous  meeting  :  the  list  of  names  registered  amounted 
to  194 ;  and  many  persons,  it  is  known,  omitted  their  duty  in  this 
respect.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  new  members  were  elected. 

The  papers  read  amoimted  to  134,  classified  as  shown  in  the  table 
of  contents.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  are  entered  as  not 
received  ;  the  authors  having  failed  to  send  them  in,  so  as  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  volume  of  proceedings. 

The  general  meetings  of  the  Association  were  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Albany  Academy.  The  meetings  of  the  sections  were  held 
partly  in  the  same  building,  and  partly  in  the  State  House. 

The  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Bache,  the  retiring 
President,  in  the  State  House,  Thursday  evening. 

The  members  of  the  Association  were  most  liberally  entertained 
on  successive  evenings  by  His  Excellency  Governor  Hunt,  and  by 
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Messrs.  Lansing,  Corning,  Prbntice,  and  Olcott.  By  inyitation  of 
the  City  Authorities  of  Troy,  and  the  Rensselaer  Institute  of  the 
swne  place,  a  meeting  was  held  in  this  city,  after  which  an  entertain- 
ment was  pro.vided  by  them.  The  members  of  the  Association  pro* 
ceeded  to  Troy  in  carriages  furnished  by  the  corporate  authorities 
of  Albany,  and,  on  their  way,  stopped  at  the  Watorvliet  Arsenal,  by 
invitation  of  Colonel  Baker. 

A  number  of  letters  and  communications  were  received  from 
various  corporate  bodies,  offering  the  use  of  rooms,  collections,  etc ; 
which  will  be  found  under  a  special  head. 

Among  the  several  invitations  in  regard  to  the  next  place  of 
meeting,  the  Association  accepted  that  of  the  City  of  Cleveland, 
tendered  by  its  Corporation,  through  the  Mayor,  Hon.  W.  Case. 
The  time  selected  was  the  third  Wednesday  of  August  (the  18th}, 
1852. 

The  expense  of  publishing  the  volume  of  proceedings  of  the 
Albany  Meeting  was  assumed  by  the  citizens  of  Albany,  and  a  sum 
of  money  raised  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  presented  to  the  Association,  various 
articles  of  interest  were  exhibited,  as  specimens  of  flax  cotton,  by 
Prof.  MiTCHEL  ;  daguerreotypes  of  the  sun  during  the  late  eclipse, 
by  D.  H.  Wells,  Esq.  Dr.  H.  Goadbt  presented  microscopic  and 
other  objects  preserved  in  his  fluids ;  and  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  a  new 
mode  of  preserving  plants  in  a  herbarium. 

The  changes  in  the  Constitution  passed  at  the  New-Haven  Meet- 
ing were  adopted,  with  certain  modifications,  as  will  be  seen  under 
the  head  of  Resolutions  of  the  Association. 

The  oflicers  elected  for  the  ensuing  meeting  consist  of  Prof.  B. 
Peirce  of  Cambridge,  President ;  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  of  New-Haven, 
General  Secretary ;  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn  of  Philadelphia,  Treasurer. 
The  Permanent  Secretary,  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  of  Washington,  holds 
hifl  office  for  three  years  from  August  1850. 
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B*  IKVITATI0K6   'RECEIVED, 


From  the  Common  Conncil  of  the  City  of  Albaij. 

IN  COMMON  OOUNCH;  Attffuti  4^  185a 
Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  this  Board  that  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  the  third 
Monday  of  August  instant ;  and  whereas  in  view  of  its  importance  and  advantage 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  in  conformity  to  the  established  custom  of  the  cor- 
porate authorities  in  other  cities  where  the  meetings  of  the  Association  haye 
heretofore  been  held,  in  proffering  their  accustomed  ciyUities  : 
Therefore, 
Reaolved,  That  the  hospitalities  of  our  city  be  tendered  to  the  said  Association, 
and  that  its  members  be  invited  to  visit  the  public  institutions  and  the  Rural 
Cemetery ;  and  that  the  Mayor,  Vith  the  Committee  on  Academies  and  Schools, 
be  requested  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  the  same  into  effeet 
Adopted  (A  true  copy.)    THOMAS  B.  MORBOW,  CUrk, 


From  the  Regents  of  the  Uniieisitj  of  the  State  of  New-TorL 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New-York,  held 

June  20,  1851 : 

Hie  Regents  having  been  officially  informed  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is  appointed  to  be  held  in 
this  city  during  the  month  of  August  next : 

Ruolvedt  That  the  Regents  hereby  invite  the  members  of  the  Association  to 
visit  the  State  Library  and  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  visitors  of  those  coUectionSb 

Jietolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  be  sent  to  the  Local  Secretary  of  the 
Association.  (A  true  extract  from  the  minutesw) 

T.  ROMETN  BECK,  SecreUtry, 


From  the  Albany  Institote. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Albany  Institute,  held  June  liMii,  1861,  the  Mowing 
resolution  was  passed : 

JiMoMtf  TiuA  th«  use  of  the  rooma^  library  and  eoIlMtions  of  tiie  Lutitute  be 
offered  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advanoement  of  Seienee^  during  ito 
eoitting  seanoa in  thiaeity.  OBORGE  H.  OOOK^  Rbo,  SeerHarf. 
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1m  the  Albanj  Academj. 

ALBANY  ACADEMY,  June  16^  1851. 
O.  B.  PKBKIN8,  S80. 

DsAE  Sn  :  At  ft  Meeting  of  the  Tnutees  of  the  AIImuij  Acftdemy,  the  following 
preamble  and  reeolutions  were  nnanimonaly  adopted  : 

The  Tnuteei  of  the  Albanj  Academy  haying  been  informed  that  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Aaaociation  for  the  Adyancement  of  Science  had  been  appointed  to 
be  held  in  this  city  in  August  1861  : 

RtMolved,  That  the  use  of  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  be  tendered  to  said 
Association  for  its  meetings. 

Jie9ol9ed,  That  a  oopy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Local  Secretary 
of  the  Association.  (True  oopy.)    WILLIAM  H.  CAMPBELL  derk 


From  the  Albanj  Female  Academj. 

Ths  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy  learn  with  pUasure  that  a  meeting 

of  the  American  Association  for  the  Adyancement  of  Science  will  be  held  in  this 

city  in  August  next;  and  in  tendering  the  members  of  said  Association  a  welcome, 

we  would  also  tender  them  the  use  of  our  room^  and  free  access  to  our  library. 

AuANT,  /Wy  8,  1861.  By  Order  of  the  Board. 

W.  L  MARCY,  PrmdemL 
L.  a  PARSONS^  Secretary. 


From  the  Albany  Medical  College. 

Tbx  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Medical  College^  haying  learned  that  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Adyancement  of  Science  is  to  be  held 
in  this  city  during  the  present  month,  would  respectfully  inyite  the  members  of 
the  same  to  yisit  their  institution  :  they  also  tender  them  the  use  of  their  rooms, 
for  any  of  their  general  or  section  meetingaL  IRA  HARRIS^  Premdad. 

Albany,  Auput  1,  186L 


From  the  State  Nonnal  School. 

ALBANY,  JwM  17,  186L 
a.  B.  PBBEINS,  ESQ. 

I>BAB  Sn  :  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Ezecuiiye  Committee  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  held  to-day,  the  foUowing  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

The  Ezecutiye  (Committee  of  the  State  Normal  School,  being  informed  that  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Adyancement  of  Science  will 
be  held  in  this  city  in  August  next^ 

JKisoJvsdl  That  the  use  of  the  rooms  in  the  State  Normal  School  be  tendered  to 
said  Association,  for  its  maetings^ 

iSssoJvddl  That  a  oopy  of  this  rasolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Local  Secretary 
of  the  Association.  (True  copy.)    WILLIAM  H.  CAMPBELL  Secfntaqf. 
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From  the  llbanj  Toaog  Hen's  Issocialion. 

ROOMS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION,  Albant,  June  14,  1861. 

WmcRKAS  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  haye 
favored  this  city  as  the  place  of  their  meeting  in  August  next : 

Retolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  members  of  said  Association  our  friendly 
salutations^  and  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  city. 

JUaolvedf  That  the  free  use  of  our  reading  rooms,  lecture  room  and  library,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  said  Association,  during 
their  stay  in  Albany. 

Heaolved,  That  this  Association,  collecUyely  and  as  individuals,  will  take  prido 
in  rendering  the  visit  of  the  American  Association  among  us  agreeable  to  its 
distinguished  members^  so  that  it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  them  both  to  remember 
and  to  renew  it 

Huohedt  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the  President,  and  duly 
attested  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  be  forwarded  to  the  said  Association. 

(A  true  copy  from  the  minutes.)  J.  L  JOHNSON,  Pre$ident, 

M.  C.  G.  Nichols^  Recording  Secretary, 


From  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institnte. 

Retolved  by  the  Trutteee  of  the  Reneeelaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  That  their  best 
wishes,  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  Corporation  be  tendered  to  the  American 
Association ;  and  that  its  members  be  invited  to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  Institution, 
at  such  time  during  their  session  at  Albany  as  may  best  suit  their  convenience. 

Retolved,  That  Professor  GRiaorB  be  requested  to  communicate  the  foregoing 
resolution  to  the  American  Association,  as  early  as  may  be  expedient,  at  their 
present  meeting.  STEPHEN  WICKES,  Secretary  of  the 

Tbot,  Auffust  18,  1861.  Corporation  of  the  Rentt,  Pol,  Institute, 


From  the  Rensselaor  Polytechnic  Institnte. 

TO  THE  STANDING  COMMmEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  hearing  with  great 
gratification  that  it  is  proposed  by  the  American  Association  to  hold  one  of  its 
morning  sessions  at  Troy,  on  the  occasion  of  its  intended  excursion  on  Thursday: 
Therefore, 
Reeolvedi  That  the  physical  lecture  room  of  the  Institute,  with  such  other 
rooms  as  may  be  needed,  be  tendered  for  the  use  of  the  Association  in  holding 
the  meeting  before  referred  ta  I.  M'CONIHE,  )  p    ^     •  / 

Trot,  Auptet  19,  1861.  T.  C.  BRINSMADB  \  ^"^'^^^  Oom. 
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From  the  CominoD  CooBcil  of  the  City  of  derelani 

MAYOR'S  OFFICE,  Cleveland,  AtiguMi  18,  1861. 

Sir  :  By  a  unanimouB  reBolution  of  the  Citj  Conncil  of  Cleyeland,  I  am  re> 
quested  to  invite  tlie  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  over 
which  you  preside,  to  hold  tlieir  next  annual  meeting  at  Cleveland ;  and  to  assure 
Tou  that  a  place  for  meeting  will  be  furnished,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention cheerfully  published  at  the  expense  of  the  City. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  hope  that  it  may  meet  the  views  of  the  Association  to  accept 
this  invitation.  I  remain  yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  CASH  Mayor. 

To  Prof.  AoAflBD^  Fretident  of  Am,  AtsoetaHotL 


C.   COMMITTEES   FROM   WHICH   REPORTS   WERE  DUE*. 

Committee  on  the  Paper  of  Prod  MrrcHEU     Reported  and  discharged. 

Committee  on  Prof.  Coaklet'b  Elliptic  Tables  of  Neptune.    Reported  and  die- 
charged. 

Committee  to  examine  the  Experiments  of  Pro£  Johnson  on  Coal&    Discharged. 

Committee  on  Physical  Constants.     Discharged. 

Committee  on  Annual  Assessments  and  Tickets.     Continued. 

Committee  on  a  Change  in  the  Constitution  providing  for  honorary  members. 
Discharged. 

Committee  on  the  Communication  of  Lieut  Maurt  on  Winds  and  Currents.   Die- 
charged. 

Committee  on  the  Prime  Meridian.    Discharged. 

Committee  in  relation  to  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.    Continued. 

Committee  on  a  Uniform  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures.    Continued. 

Committee  to  memorialize  State  Government  upon  the  importance  of  oommeneiiig 
or  continuing  Geological  Surveys.     Continued. 

Committee  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  on  the  subject  of  a  (^eologieal 
Exploration  of  the  State.     Continued 

Committee  to  memorialize  the  State  of  Missouri  on  the  same  subject.  Continued. 

Committee  for  memorializing  Congress  in  relation  to  Scientific  Explorations^ 
Continued 


*  The  names  of  the  conmiittecs  will  be  found  in  the  beginning  of  the  yolume. 
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D,   NEW   COMMITTEES  APPOINTED, 

1.  To  examine  Mr.  Lyman's  Telescope ;  the  Stand  for  Mr.  Simmons's  Telescope ; 

and  the  Mountain  Barometer  of  Mr.  Andbews.    Reported  and  dis- 
charged. 

2.  Relative  to  Dr.  Houoii's  Communication  in  respect  to  reducing  and  publishing 

Meteorological  Observations  in  the  State  of  New-York.     Reported 

and  discharged. 
Z.  To  examine  tlie  Microscope  and  Lenses  brought  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Afso- 

ciation  by  Mr.  Spenceb.    Repoi*ted  and  discharged. 
4.  To  memorialize  Congress  for  an  Appropriation  to  enable  Pro£  Mttchkl  to 

perfect  and  apply  his  New  Astronomical  Apparatus. 

6.  To  arrange  the  Details  of  a  System  of  Combined  Meteorological  Observations 

for  North  America.     Reported  and  continued, 
f.  To  digest  a  plan  of  reducing  the  observations  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New- York  from  1825  to  1850»  wiUi 
reference  to  their  publication,  and  to  decide  upon  the  stations  which 
shall  be  included  in  this  reduction. 

7.  To  memorialize  the  State  of  New-York  and  others^  in  regard  to  geographical 

Borveya. 


E.   REPORTS   OP  COMMITTEES. 

Report  of  the  Committbb  on  Prof.  Mitchel's  New  Method 
OP  Observing  and  Recordino  Right  Ascension  and  North 
Polar  Distances. 

Prof.  Peirce  presented  the  conclusion  of  the  report  on  the  obser- 
yation  of  right  ascension  and  north  polar  distances.  The  committee 
were  very  much  in  favor  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Prof.  Mitchel. 
They  recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  memorialize 
Congress  to  aid  the  professor  in  bringing  his  investigations  to  a 
dose. 

Prof.  MrrcHEL  then  explained  the  old  methods  of  making  these 
observations,  and  compared  them  with  his  new  method.  He  showed 
that  by  means  of  a  magnetic  key,  when  the  star  was  bisected,  the 
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record  was  made  at  once.  He  had  encountered  many  difficulties  in 
his  examinations  :  sometimes  so  greatly  did  they  increase  around 
him,  that  they  taxed  his  perseverance  to  the  utmost  When  he  got 
to  measuring  very  minute  arcs,  he  had  met  with  great  sources  of 
error,  which  he  had  eventually  overcome.  He  had  not  the  means  to 
pursue  the  investigation  farther,  so  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
his  apparatus  in  an  imperfect  state.  ^ 

Since  the  New-Haven  meeting,  he  had  commenced  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  sun's  diameter,  which  he  compared  with  the 
observations  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  He  showed  the  minute  power 
of  the  instrument  which  he  had  contrived.  Having  found  that  his 
micrometer  was  imperfect,  after  reflection  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  might  be  made  mofe  perfect.  He  then  explained  how 
he  had  observed  the  declination  of  the  various  stars  as  recorded. 
No  hand  in  the  world  had  sufficient  steadiness  to  make  such  minuto 
marks  as  the  exquisite  marks  made  by  the  instrument  which  he  had 
used.  When  he  discovered  how  perfect  was  the  record  of  the  several 
Htars  which  he  had  observed,  he  never  had  had  such  feelings  in  his 
whole  life.  He  named  the  stars  on  which  he  had  made  observations. 
When  he  had  found  out  to  what  the  discrepancies  were  owing,  ^e 
went  back  with  the  micrometer  and  examined  them  still  farther, 
until  he  had  perfectly  satisfied  himself  where  these  differences 
occurred. 


Report  or  the  Committee  on  Prop.  Coaklet's  Elliptic  Tables 

OP  Neptune. 

Lieut.  Davis,  from  the  Committee  on  Prof.  Coaklet's  Tables  of 
Neptune,  made,  by  its  direction,  the  following  report : 

The  committee,  after  deliberation,  has  decided  to  report  against 
the  publication  of  these  tables,  not  because  they  are  in  the  slightest 
degree  deficient  in  accuracy,  but  because  it  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  publication  of  purely  elliptic  tables  of  a  planet,  unaccompanied 
by  tables  of  the  perturbations,  would  be  a  retrograde  step  in 
astronomy. 
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Report  of    the   Committee   on   Dr.  Hough's   Communication 

RESPECTING   THE   METEOROLOGICAL   ObSBRTATIONS    MADE   IN   THE 

State  op  New- York. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  Dr. 
Hough,  relative  to  reducing  and  publishing  the  Meteorological 
Observations  made  in  the  State  of  New-York  from  1825  to  1850, 
repoit  the  following  resolutions  : 

Ruolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  it  is  important  that  th« 
retolts  of  the  meteorological  observations  made  in  the  State  of  New-Tork  daring 
the  last  twenty-fonr  years,  under  the  directions  of  the  Regents  of  the  Universitj, 
be  published. 

Retolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  digest  a  plan  of 
reduction  of  the  observations,  with  reference  to  their  publication,  and  to  decid« 
upon  the  stations  which  shall  be  included  in  this  reduction. 

Hetolved,  That  Dr.  Bxck  and  Professors  Guyot  and  Loomib  be  that  committee 


Report  op  the  Committee  on  Microscopes,  on  the  Lenses 

EXHIBITED   TO   THE   ASSOCIATION   BT   Mr.  SpENCER. 

The  Committee  on  Microscopes  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  they 
have  carefully  examined  several  sets  of  microscopic  objectives,  re- 
cently manufactured  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Spencer,  of  Canastota, 
New- York;  and  that,  afler  numerous  trials  with  the  most  difficult 
test  objects  known,  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  these  lenses 
are  of  unrivalled  excellence. 

The  perfection  of  these  glasses  was  shown  by  their  admirable 
defining  power,  their  unprecedented  largeness  of  aperture  still  pre- 
serving good  working  distance,  and  by  freedom  /rom  the  ordinary 
defects  of  lenses.  The  committee  believe  it  unnecessary  to  report 
in  detail  the  different  experiments  made,  but  confine  themselves  to 
the  statement,  that  afler  numerous  trials  by  all  the  modes  and  tests 
which  have  been  repeatedly  employed  by  different  members  of  the 
committee  in  examining  many  of  the  best  foreign  lenses,  they  have 
arrived  at  results  with  Mr.  Spencer's  objectives  which  they  believe 
have  never  hitherto  been  obtained  by  any  microscopes  in  existence. 
The  low  powers,  as  well  as  the  high  ones,  excited  Uieir  admiration, 
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reaJily  and  beautifully  resolving  test  objects  hitherto  considered 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  glasses  of  corresponding  focal  distance. 
As  every  improvement  in  the  microscope  has  a  direct  and  most 
important  influence  on  the  progress  of  scientific  research,  the  com- 
mittee believe  that  they  cannot  express  in  too  strong  terms  their 
admiration  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  Mr. 
Spencer ;  and  however  reluctant  to  appear  in  a  boastful  attitude, 
they  believe  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  not  to  state  their  sincere 
conviction  that  Spencer's  objectives  are  now  the  best  in  the  world. 


Report  of  the  Commfttee  on  Meteorology,  on  the  Arrange- 
ment OF  A  System  of  Combined  Meteorological  Observations 
FOR  North  America. 

The  Committee  on  Meteorology,  to  whom  was  referred  by  the 
Association  the  "  Proposition  for  extending  the  system  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  now  in  operation  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,"  respectfully  present  their  report,  and  ask 
of  the  Standing  Committee  their  consideration  of  it,  and  of  the 
resolutions  appended  to  it,  so  that  they  may  be  presented,  if  ap- 
proved, to  the  Association  at  the  present  meeting. 

It  is  not  necessary,  at  the  present  day,  to  go  into  any  argument 
on  the  importance  of  such  observations.  Wherever  civilization  ex- 
tends, their  value  is  recognized,  and  they  are  sustained  by  private 
and  public  exertions.  At  different  times,  systems  of  observations  have 
been  organized  by  different  governments  and  societies  of  the  Old 
World,  for  determining  the  general  and  particular  questions  which 
occur ;  and  in  our  country,  the  General  Government,  and  several  of 
the  State  governments,  as  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
have  kept  up,  for  a  limited  time,  several  series  of  meteorological 
observations,  from  which  results  of  high  importance  have  been 
derived. 

Recently  the  British  Government  have  determined  to  maintain 
the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observatory  at  Toronto,  where 
full  observations  are  made  with  instruments  registering  by  photo- 
graphic methods.  Our  own  Government  still  keeps  up  the  observa- 
tions at  the  military  posts,  under  the  enlightened  supervision  of  the 
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Surgeon  Qeneral  of  the  Army.  The  Treasury  Department  has,  not 
long  since,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  keepers  of  light-houses 
should  be  sufficiently  well  instructed  to  make  such  obsenratious.  The 
Navy  Department  fosters  the  meteorological  observations  under  the 
direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany have  recently  consented,  on  application  of  the  Association,  to 
establish  observations  at  such  of  their  posts  as  might  seem  desirable 
to  the  Association.  The  States  of  New- York  and  of  Massachusetts 
have  renewed  their  action  in  the  matter.  There  is  a  great  desire  to 
profit  by  these  very  favorable  circumstances  of  our  country,  and  of 
the  present  day,  to  organize  a  system,  which  shall  connect  all  these 
efforts,  otherwise  isolated,  and  to  derive  from  these  and  from  similar 
ones  the  means  of  advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  meteorology  of 
North  America. 

We  expect  to  derive  from  systematic  observations,  extended  over 
as  much  of  our  continent  as  is  accessible  to  us,  at  stations  selected 
in  reference  to  the  problems  to  be  made  out,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  our  climate  in  all  its  relations,  and  of  its  variations  in  the  same 
and  in  different  localities.  The  mean  temperature  of  points  is  to  be 
determined  with  carefully  verified  instruments,  similar  to  each  other, 
similarly  placed,  and  observed  under  the  same  rules  and  conditions  : 
the  lines  of  equal  mean  temperature  will  result,  and  the  variations 
at  different  seasons  will  be  shown.  The  limits  of  vegetation  will  be 
found,  and  the  areas  of  climate  adapted  to  the  cereals.  The  parallels 
within  which  wheat,  indian  corn,  etc.  may  be  profitably  cultivated, 
and  which  present  results  so  different  from  those  found  to  exist  in 
the  eastern  continent  in  Asia,  will  be  determined  accurately.  The 
degree  of  dryness  and  moisture  will  be  ascertained ;  the  amount  of 
rain,  and  the  amount  of  evaporation  :  questions  not  only  bearing 
upon  the  health  and  comfort  of  man,  but  upon  his  attempts  to  facili- 
tate communication  by  canals  and  the  improvement  of  rivers,  and 
upon  the  means  of  avoiding  or  controlling  floods  and  freshets.  The 
number  of  days  of  rain,  the  number  of  clear  and  cloudy  days,  and 
the  amount  of  loss  of  the  sun's  effect  by  cloudiness,  will  be  deter- 
mined ;  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  systems  of  winds 
prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  and  in  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  mean  pressure  of  the  air  and  its  variations 
will  be  seen,  as  shown  by  the  barometer;  from  which  important 
data  in  regard  to  relative  heights  of  points  may  be  obtained,  giving 
the  general  topographical  features  of  our  extended  country,  and 
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serving  as  a  reconnoisance  in  more  distant  parts  of  it  for  railroads 
or  common  roads  which  may  be  proposed.  The  progress  of  waves 
of  pressure,  either  connected  with  storms  or  with  the  ordinary  fluc- 
tuations of  the  atmosphere,  will  be  ascertained.  All  periodical  phe- 
nomena will  be  studied  in  connection  with  these  observations  ;  the 
flowering  of  plants  and  trees,  the  ripening  of  grains  and  of  fruits, 
the  migrations  of  animals.  The  frequence  and  intensity  of  the  aurora 
borealis  will  be  determined ;  and  its  singular  variations  in  passing 
from  north  to  south,  and  east  to  west,  on  our  continent,  will  be  studied. 
The  direction  of  the  motion,  the  frequency,  the  intensity,  and  other 
circumstances  actuating  our  thunderstorms,  will  be  ascertained.  From 
the  observations  will  result  ihe  law  of  storms  in  its  full  development ; 
and  its  application  to  all  parts  of  the  continent,  or  limitation  to  par- 
ticular portions,  will  be  entirely  ascertained  ;  an  application  so  im- 
portant to  the  farmer  and  navigator,  so  interesting  to  the  man  of 
science,  and  so  desirable  to  be  known  by  every  one  who  travels  on 
any  of  our  lakes  or  rivers,  or  along  our  extensive  and  sometimes 
stormy  coasts.  The  lines  of  our  telegraphs  will  be  rendered  available 
for  observations  on  this  subject,  more  complete  than  any  which  have 
been  hitherto  practicable ;  and  while  they  enable  us  to  determine 
the  laws  of  storms,  will  also  furnish  the  means  of  giving  notice  of 
their  progress,  and  then  of  anticipating  their  approach. 

The  diseases  incident  to  different  climates,  the  phenomena  of 
malaria,  the  progress  and  laws  of  epidemics,  may  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  periodical  phenomena  from  carefully  collected 
statistics. 

A  contribution  to  ethnology  may  be  the  statistics  of  the  numerical 
decrease  of  the  Indian  races,  to  the  interest  of  which  many  minds 
in  this  country  are  fully  alive. 

These  are  only  a  portion  of  the  results  which  may  be  expected 
from  a  wide-spread  and  well-organized  system  of  meteorological 
observations. 

We  would  propose,  therefore,  to  establish  at  once,  in  addition  to 
those  which  now  exist,  fifty  meteorological  stations  in  the  positions 
named  below ;  to  supply  the  primary  stations  with  a  full  set  of  in- 
struments, carefully  compared  and  of  uniform  construction,  namely,  a 
thermometer,  barometer,  hygi-ometer,  rain  and  snow  gage,  and  wind 
vane;  to  cause  hourly  observations  to  be  made  at  six  or  eight  stations, 
and  observations  three  times  a  day  at  all  others,  according  to  the 
same  system. 
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The  following  list  includes  stations  already  occupied,  which  are, 
however,  marked  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  it  is  proposed 
to  establish : 

LIST  OF  THE  METEOROLOGICAL  STATIONS  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED. 

Sub-Tkopical  Zone.  Key  West,  Florida;  Point  Isabel,  Rio  del  Norte;  New- 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Wabm  Tkmferatb  Zonb.  A.  St  Aufftistine,  Florida;  Tasealoosa,  Alabama;  Vieks- 
burgh,  Mississippi;  Fredericksbnrff.  Texas;  £1  Paso,  New  Mexico;  San 
Diego,  California.  B,  Chapel  HillT  Carolina ;  EnoxTille,  East  Tennessee ; 
Nashville,  West  Tennessee ;  Fort  Atkinson,  Indian  Territory :  Fort  Washitii 
Indian  Territory;  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Middle  T&cpkbate  Zone.  A,  X.  Washington,  D.  C ;  Lexington,  Yirginia ;  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Indian  Territory;  Bent's  Fort,  do.  B,  X.  New- York  City, 
New- York;  a  central  point,  Pennsylvania;  Steubenville,  Ohio;  Columbus, 
do. ;  Indianapolis,  Indiana ;  Springfield,  Illinois ;  Bloomington,  Iowa. 

Middle  Temperate  Zokb  (continued).  Fort  Kearney,  M  T. ;  Fort  Laramie,  M.  T. ; 
Salt  Lake,  Utah:  Fort  Hall,  Oregon;  Nueva  Helvetia,  California;  San 
Francisco,  do. 

Cold  Temperate  Zone.  Bowdoin  College,  Maine;  Dartmouth  College,  New- 
Hampshire;  Burlington,  Vermont ;  ^Kingston,  Canada;  Manitoulin  Island, 
or  Bruce  Mines,  Canada;  Lansing,  Michigan;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Fori 
Gaines,  Minnesota;  Fort  St  Pierre,  Minnesota  Territory;  Fort  McEenzie, 
do. ;  Fort  Kootanie,  Oregon ;  Fort  Walla  Walla,  do. ;  Fort  Vancouver,  do. ; 
three  new  light-houses  along  the  coast  from  Oregon  to  Point  Conoeption, 
California. 

RESOLimONa 

ReMolfted,  That  the  Committee  on  Meteorology  recommend  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
memorialize  Congress  in  regard  to  the  imiMdiate  extension  of  the  system  of  me- 
teorological observations  now  making  in  the  United  States,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  be  authorized  and  directed  to  request  the  Secr^ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  provide  for  the  making  of  meteorological  observations; 
aocording  to  the  directions  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  by  the  keepers  of  the 
light-houses  which  are  to  be  established  at  points  on  the  Western  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  named  in  the  reports  of  the  committee  on  meteorology. 

JUsolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  requested  to  address  the  Surgeon  Gene- 
ral of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  co-operation  of  thia  department  in 
the  same  system,  and  to  suggest  the  locations  named  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  meteorology  as  those  where  the  observations  should  be  made. 

Betolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  requested  to  memorialize  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  the  several  legislatures  of  the  States  of  our  Union,  asking 
their  co-operation  in  the  foregoing  system  of  observationa 

JUeolvedt  That  the  same  committee  be  requested  to  inform  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  system  re- 
ferred to  in  the  memorial  addressed  to  them  by  this  Association,  at  the  last 
aunaal  meeiiiig. 

26 
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F.   BESOLXJTIOKS   AND   ACTS   OF  THE  ASSOOIATIOIf. 

Resolved,  That  no  papers  be  accepted  by  the  Association,  unless 
their  titles  be  registered  before  Thursday  morning  (unless  by  vote 
of  the  standing  committee). 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committees  of  the  sections  be  re- 
quested, before  the  close  of  the  meeting,  to  present  to  the  Pennanent 
Secretary  a  Ibt  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read  in  the  sections* 
and  which  they  desire  to  have  published. 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  all  members  of  this  Association  are 
particularly  desired  to  forward  to  the  Permanent  Secretary,  so  as  to 
be  received  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  Association  to  convene, 
complete  titles  of  all  the  papers  which  they  expect  to  present  during 
its  meeting,  with  an  estimate  of  the  time  required  for  reading  each, 
and  such  abstracts  of  their  contents  as  may  give  a  general  idea  of 
their  nature. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolution  form  part  of  the  Circular. 

Resolved,  That,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  the  members  of  this  Association  do  entirely  approve  of  the 
action  of  the  standing  committee  of  this  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  fee  of  membership  be  t2,00 ;  and  that 
payment  of  an  additional  dollar  entitle  a  member  to  a  copy  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Meeting. 

Resolved,  That  all  members  of  the  Association  who  have  not  paid 
their  dues,  after  the  issue  of  two  circulars  at  intervals  of  three 
months,  notifying  them  of  that  fact,  be  stricken  from  the  roll  by  the 
Pennanent  Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Association  be  requested  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  seven  members,  to  prepare  a  memorial  in 
the  name  of  this  Association,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Grovemor  and 
Legislature  of  New- York,  urging  the  speedy  commencement  of  a 
geographical  survey  of  that  State,  and  presenting  a  matured  project 
of  that  kind  of  survey  deemed  most  desirable,  with  a  careful  estimate 
of  its  cost  :  this  memorial  to  be  duly  presented,  if  possible,  before 
January  next. 
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Resolvedf  Tbat  this  committee  be  requested  to  consider  tbe  ge- 
neral subject  of  State  Greograpbical  Surveys,  and  to  report  thereon 
at  tbe  next  annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  Tbat  tbe  American  Association  for  tbe  Advancement  of 
Science  feel  it  due  to  tbe  eminent  scientific  labors  of  tbe  late  Samuel 
G.  Morton,  of  Fbiladelpbia,  to  express  tbeir  deep  regret  at  the  loss 
which  science  has  sustained  in  tbe  death  of  their  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Resolved,  Tbat  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  to  tbe  family  of  tbe  late  S.  G.  Morton. 

Resolved,  That  tbe  thanks  of  tbe  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  be  returned  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  tbe  City  of  Albany,  for  tbe  measures  taken  by  them  to  extend  the 
hospitalities  of  their  city  to  tbe  members,  and  to  enable  them  to  visit 
its  beautiful  environs  and  tbe  neighboring  city  of  Troy. 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  tbe 
Local  Committee,  for  tbe  ample  accommodation  and  complete  ar- 
rangements which  have  so  much  promoted  the  business  which  has 
come  before  this  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  presented 
to  tbe  Trustees  of  tbe  Capitol,  to  tbe  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Female 
Academy,  to  tbe  Executive  Committee  of  tbe  State  Normal  School, 
for  accommodations  tendered  this  body  during  its  sitting. 

Resolved,  That  tbe  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  the 
Governor  of  tbe  State,  and  to  tbe  other  gentlemen  who  have  enter- 
tained tbe  Association,  for  their  kind  hospitality  and  attention  to  the 
members  and  tbeir  families ;  and  also  to  Col.  Baker,  of  tbe  U.  S. 
Arsenal,  for  bis  reception  of  tbe  Association  at  tbe  Arsenal ;  and 
likewise  to  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institution. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  tbe 
Albany  Academy,  for  tbe  facility  afforded  in  its  rooms  for  their 
meeting ;  and  also  to  tbe  Albany  Institute,  for  the  use  of  its  library 
and  collections. 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  thanks  of  tbe  American  Association  be  pre- 
sented to  tbe  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  Albany  Medical  College, 
fi>r  tbe  kind  offer  of  tbe  use  of  tbeir  rooms  for  the  purposes  of 
meeting,  and  aldo  for  tbe  invitation  to  visit  the  museum  of  the  same. 
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Resolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  likewise  tendered 
the  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Association,  for  the  kind  offer  of 
the  use  of  their  rooms  to  the  members  of  this  body. 

lUsoloedt  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  returned  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Western  Railroad,  and  of  the  roads  from 
Cincinnati  to  Cleveland  and  Sandusky,  and  of  the  Utica  and  Sche- 
nectady Railroad,  for  the  facilities  offered  to  members  in  their  passage 
to  and  from  the  Albany  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  Slate  of  New- York,  for  their  at- 
tentions to  the  Association  while  in  this  city. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  those 
gentlemen  of  Albany,  who  have  subscribed  towards  publishing  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Association ;  and  that  those  giving  $5,00  and 
upwards,  receive  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings. 

Resolved,  That  the  Section  on  Meteorology  approves  entirely  the 
mode  of  testing  and  graduating  the  thermometer,  and  the  arrange- 
ment and  construction  of  the  barometer,  and  other  meteorological 
instruments  adopted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  by  the  States 
of  New- York  and  Massachusetts,  and  now  explained  by  Professor 

GUYOT. 

Resolved,  That  the  Permanent  Secretary  be  directed  to  collect  all 
the  actual  rules,  regulations  and  resolutions  of  the  Association,  and 
publish  them  in  the  next  volume  of  Proceedings  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Constitution. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  represent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  importance  of  presenting,  in  Major 
Emory's  Report  on  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary,  the 
zoological  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Le  Conte  and  others  in  the  same 
section  of  country.  Said  committee  to  consist  of  Prof.  Agassiz, 
Dr.  ToRRET,  Prof.  Dana,  Dr.  Rirtland,  Prof  Baird. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Meteorological  Observations  be 
continued,  to  act  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  system  of  me- 
teorological observations  now  in  operation  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 
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Whereas  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  appears  to  be  indefi- 
nite in  regard  to  the  term  of  service  of  the  chairmen  and  secretaries 
of  the  Sections  : 

Resolved,  That  the  sections  be  requested  to  direct  the  chairmen 
of  their  several  standing  committees  to  attend  to  the  current  busi- 
ness of  the  section,  and  to  appoint  a  chairman  for  each  day  of  the 
meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  sections  be  requested  to  appoint  a  secretary 
for  the  period  of  the  meeting,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  furnish  to 
the  Permanent  Secretary,  for  publication,  a  full  report  of  all  pro- 
ceedings and  discussions. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  resolutions  be  presented  to  the 
Association  at  the  opening  of  the  Cleveland  Meeting,  for  adoption : 

1.  That  all  papers,  either  at  the  general  or  in  the  eeveral  sectional  meetings^ 
shall  be  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Ab- 
sociation ;  except  that  those  which  may  be  entered  by  a  member  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Association,  shall  be  liable  to  postponement  by  the  standing 
committees  of  the  sections. 

If  this  regulation  should  be  adopted  by  the  Association, 
members  will  recognize  tde  expediency  of  entering  the  titles  of 
their  communications  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

2.  That  if  any  communication  should  not  be  ready  at  the  assigned  time,  it  shall 
be  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  take  precedence 
of  any  subsequent  communication. 

8.  That  no  exchanges  shall  be  made  between  members,  without  authorify  of 
the  respective  standing  committees 
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CORRECTIONS. 

Page  74.  Art  12|  "Relation  of  the-«liemical  constitution  of  bodies  to  lights" 
should  be  entered  as  not  received,  and  the  entire  article  regarded  a« 
cancelled ;  the  same  having  been  reprinted  from  a  mere  rude  news- 
paper report^  unreyised  by  the  author,  and  subsequentlj  disayowod. 

Page  207.  Since  art  7,  "Solidification  of  the  rocks  of  Uie  Florida  reefs^  and  the 
sources  of  lime  in  the  growth  of  corals^"  was  printed,  Prof  J.  D.  Dana 
has  stated  to  the  author,  that  "  the  remarks  cited  in  the  S8d  line  of 
page  218,  from  his  Geological  Report^  were  not  intended  to  eonyej 
the  idea  that  corals  flourish  best  in  the  yicinitj  of  fresh  watersL" 

Page  240.    The  formula  in  line  88  should  be 

HO,SiO„CrA»Fe90a. 
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